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CHAP. I. 

Political Situation' of Fraywe at the Clost of the Year \1Z6, 
Evejy Measure qfM.. de Vergenne^ attacked by Count Grimoard, . 
in a Meinorial entitled " Inquiry into the Political State 
of France in Oi^her 1786," which was read by Mar^ 
shot de Castries to the King, in the Presence qf' M, dc 
yergennes^^This Memorial exhibits all the principal Negotia- 
tions since 1774— 5omc Critical Observations on the Peace 
qf 1783, on the French Fisheries, the India Trade, and the 
United Provinces-^ill d(f ended against Errand by Af. de 
Fergennes-^f arming, an interesting Analyds of the Conduct qf 
this Minister with respect to the Empire, the Emperor, Russia, 
and the Turks, . 

W E have hitherto exhibited M. de Vergennes 
as he appeared from the memorials and reports 
he had himself secretly remitted to the king 
against M. Turgot and Mr. Necker : we have 
attended also to the opinion which the public had 
then formed of the talents and character of this 
minister, conformably to his reputation, and what 
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had been gathered from his measures^ perhaps 
but imperfectly known, since they had been 
concerted in the silence of the cabinet. We 
have now other facts to present, which will give 
to the face of things a different complexion, and 
enable the reader to judge, virhether it were 
really the faults of M. de Vergennes, as the au- 
thor of the ensuing inemtjrial afibrts, which oc-^ 
casioned the fall of the political grandeur of 
France, and its degradatidn in the eyes of 
Europe.— History may be considered as a trial, 
. in which the writer acts merely as reporter, and 
the public as jtidge. 

'This attack on the minister for foreign affairs 
bears a stamp of plain dealing and honesty, that 
distinguishes it from the system of intrigue, since 
it was made in the presence of the accused, who 
had the power of defending himself. AU views 
t>f personal interest seem excluded; and the 
sole ehd proposed appears to be that of giving 
real information to the king of the state of the 
other powers of Europe. But the undertaking 
was difficult: Lewis XVI. was strongly pre* 
^udiced in favour of M. de Vergennes ; and 
had any false or even doubtful facts been ad- 
vanced against him„ certain disgrace would 
have followed to the accuser ; for the king was 
extremely suspicious in his temper, and in his 
first resentments hasty and even violent i besides, • 



he was well icquaiilted with the progress and 
reisuit of every negotiation. 

It was also necessary to be careful to spare 
the king's vanity, of which he had an abun- 
dant portion; and to prevent him from ima- 
gining, that his oWn character would be in- 
volved in the faults imputed to his minister, as 
he might, in 'many instances, by a single word, 
tiave opposed his measures. T^pr can we avoii 
being struck with the address with which the 
author of the memorial has eluded this embar- 
rassment, by confining himself to a recital of 
factSjr^ccompanied with reflexions, which, 
though they may perhaps be severe, arise na- 
turally from the circumstances, and always 
command attention, without scarcely naming 
the king, who thus appears to have no share' 
in the faults of the accused. 

It was, however, hardly possible to avoid men- 
tioning one error committed by the king, rela- 
tive to "the election of the archduke Maximilian 
to the co-adjutorship of Cologne and Munster, 
in 1780 ; but this error is touched with the ut- 
most gentleness and the nicest dexterity, by- 
seeming to suppose, that he knew the grounds 
of the whole, while he suffered the house of 
Austria to acquire those new powers in the 
empire. The writer had two other rocks to 
shun : first, the exciting tjbe distrust of the king, 
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by appearing too great a friend to the alliance 
with Joseph II. whom he disliked ,, and> . se- 
condly, the queen's resentment^ whose credit 
with the king, and ej^treme zeal for the em- 
peror, her brother, every one well knew. It 
was necessary therefore to keep clear of tbe 
anger of thi5 princess, by not blaming too 
severely the union of France and Austria. The 
'author of the Inquiry, however, was too. well 
informed, as well as too good a citizen, to ap- 
plaud so monstrous a system ^ and accordingly 
he avoids this, while he blames, with equal just 
tice and truth, the courts both of Versailles and 
Vienna for their respective errors in the alliance 
of 1756 — a frankness, which conciliated all par- 
ties, and at which the queen could take no of- 
fence, should the memorial ever reach .herj 
since she would see, that, though the Austrian 
monarch was represented as not always right 
in his conduct towards France, ample justice 
was at the same time done to the faults of M. 
de Vergennes, whom it was well known she 

could not endure. In a word, the writing in 
question appears to be equally worthy of at- 
tention, for the. facts it contains, and the princi- 
ples it establishes, and to merit a place amongst 
the most curious and instructive of those docu- 
ments necessary to be consulted in writing a 
genuine history of Lewis XVI, 



' It 'may be proper to mention how this valu- 
able paper fell into my hands. 
' In a port-folio, inscribed on the outside, by 
the king's hand, Political Papers y were found a 
gteat number of pieces, of which two in partir 
dflar attracted my notice. Of these, one was 
the memorial in question, which had for title. 
Inquiry into the Political State of France in 
October nf^6 ; and in the margin of which was 
written, in the king's hand, " Council of State 
^t Fontainebleau, in the nionth of November 
17S6." 

From this marginal note, it appears incon- 
trovertible, that th^ memorial was read in 
council at Fontainebleau in November 1786, by 
some minister, which must evidently have been 
M. de Castries; he only having a right, as secre- 
tary of state for the marine department, to 
lender an account to the king of affairs relating 
totbe colonies, and to accuse M.de Vergennes, 
^s be there does, on the stipulations with 
regard to the fisheries, the sugar islands in the 
East and West Indies, and other colonial sub- 
jects. As a minister, and member of the 
council of state, and having an ill opinion of 
M. de Vergennes, he had at the same time the 
right to make known his opinion generally on 
the various interests of the kingdom. M. de 
Castries, bowever, did not himself compose the 
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memorial ; ^t leasts the followijag, obsctrvatioAS 

strongly militate against the suppositioq. 

M. de Castries was a bjave mHitary oflicer^ 
and a loyal and good citizen^ bii^t almost desftitt^to 
of learnings and wholly incapabk of auy cow- 
position, like the piresent, which feqnired styles 
reasoning, peaeia-ation, and a thorojugh knowledge 
of the intrigues pf the Yarious courts of IJuwp^. 
He might furnish the noaterial^ for the work» 
and particularly the circumstances which had 
passed befofe his eyes in the council of state, 
which it was necessary to bring to the king's^ 
recollection, to pr-ove to him> in how many im- 
portant conjunctures the hopes and promises, of 
M. deVergennes had proved eith«f deceitful 
or nugatory. But the capacity of M. de Castries 
reaching no further, he. could wither havo 
drawn up the memorial itself, nor the papers, 
Jf° 2 and 4, accompanying it; one entitled, 
Considerati0ns on the Affairs qf the United JPro-^ 
vinces, and their subsequent EffeSts a^ to France ; 
and the other, Rejlexiom on tlie State qf the Poll-' 
tics of Europe^ 

With regard to its real author we have cir-* 
cymstances only to guide us^s but these circum-^ 
stance? are equivalent nearly to facts, and seem 
to prove the memorial, as well as the pieces 
accompanying it, to be the^ composition of count 
Grimoard, whom we have'inentioned before. 



In the first place, the hand-writing of the me* 
morial is exactly like that of other pieces 
written hy the count, and foutid amongst the 
kiag's papers* Secoijidly) the corr^tiipns, though 
but few, are all in tliie sb^tj^^ ^^q4 ^^ the body, 
erf the work, which proves it to ^),e the q^igin^ 
manuscript ;» at the saine tin^e ths^t thei^eis not 
a single word in the hand-writi/ig of M» d^ 
Castries, which would be so easily rccognise4 
by its badne^* Thir41y> we c^ii discover in 
it the simple^ clear, a«d concise style^ as vvell ^s 
the spirit of analysis, which distinguish ^11 the 
pther works of count Grimoard; whether pub- 
lished or in manuscript, which hav^ fallen iinta 
pur hands. Fourthly, in the ^amepprt-folio, which 
had been the king's, was another work with the 
nam^ of Qrimoard affixed to it, the title of whi^h 
was. Historical and Political Memoirs of the 
Dutch United Provinces^ from the Foundation 
of that Republic in 1579, to February 1786 *. 



* We regret that the extent of this work, which contains 
sixteen sheets of large paper, will not allow more than the 
|ieads of the chapters tp be inserted here; from which^ how- 
ever, some idea of the whole may be collected. 

Chap. I.— Foundation of the Republic. Aggrandisement of 
the Stadtholdership, and its Situation till 1776— William I.-v 
Maurice— ^-Frederic Hertry— William 11. —First Suspension 

of 
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^^ Inquiry inta the Political JState of France 

in October 1786. 

'• '^ Such frequent embarrassments occur in oiir 
daily intercourse with the principal foreign pow- 
ers, whose political interests have any connexion 
with our own, that it seems reasonable to con- 
clude, that such embarrassments are the result 
of measures and plans neither maturely consi- 
dered in their commencement, nor ably directed 
in their progress. It behoves us, therefore, at 
least to examine the most essential poiats of our 
present political situation, in order to remedy, 
as soon as possible, the inconveniences which 
tlie proceedings of our ministry have produced, 

of the Sfadtholdershipi— Wifliam III. — Second Sa^pension 
of the Stadtboldershipr^Wiiliara IV.— William V: 

phap. II.-^Revolution effected by the Duke of Vauguyon 
in the United Provinces — and its Consequences, to the 
Comlnencement of 1785. ^ 

Chap. III.— Epitome of the Constitution and Government 
of the United Provinces— their Finances, Strength, and 
Population —I. Gueldres — 2. Holland— •- 3. Zealand -r- 
4.. Utrecht— 5. Friesland — 6, Overyssel— 7. Groningen^, 
and the Drenta— Countries of the Generalty—Chamber of 
Accounts — Chamber of Finances — Court for the Receipts 
of the Generalty— Religion— Public Instruction— r-States^ 
General— Council of State— Army— Admiralty — Admiral- 
General — Admiralties of Amsterdam, Rotterdain, Hoorn 
and Enchuysen, 'Zealand or Middleburg, Friesland or 
Harlingen— Naval Force— Commerce— East- and West- 
India 



and will continue to produce, should it perse* 
vera in f^se views, and persist in employing 
means so feeble and inadequate as to become 
degrading to a great power like that of France, 
whbse dignity seems for some years past to have 
been but too much neglected in the conduct of 
affairs with the other powers of Europe. But 
not to go too far back, or enter into too wide a 
field, this Inquiry will be confined to those 
measures of the king's reign which respect 
England, Holland, Germany, Russia, and Tur- 
key — powers with whom we have relation;^ 
equally direct and important, and which be- 
coriie every day more difficult to manage. 
*' We shall pass over the courts of Denmark, 

* * * » 

-India Companies— Surinam Company— Chamber of the 

Levant-— Reflexions on the Constitution and Governmient 

of the United Provinces. 
Chap. IV.— On the Stadtholdership, and its Prerogatives— 

Of William V. the present Stadtholder. 
Chap, v.— Of the Aristocrats and Patriots— their Ends and 

Means. 
Chap. VI.^— Plan for turning the Divisions of the Republic to 

its own Advantage and the Advantage of France. 

. The second chapter^ v^hich relates to the operations of 
the duke of Vauguyon in Holland, from the end of 1776 to 
May 17 34, is full of facts, little known and highly interest- 
ing ; and givesy besides, an exalted idea of the talents of their 
^imbassador, who supported with success and applause the 
burthen of the department for foreign afiairs* 
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Swcdetii,^ Poland^ 2ui^ Itsly, wbicb are uearly: 
non-entitks ; tliat of Turin excepted^ whose at«, 
tacbment to France seems iaviolable. We shall 
in like manner refn^in to speak of Portugal,^ 
who3e close connexions with the co.uxt of Lon^ 
don may authorise us to consider her as an ]|^g* 
lish province i or of Spain, the fidelity of who$^ 
ippeosarch^ and the ^fiection he bears to ours, 
give no room to is^uppo^ he would injure usj^ 
or throw any considerable difficulties in our 
way ,-f though it is well knowa that he, as wel| 
as his first minister^ was bur|[ by an expression 
Qf one of Qur ministers ^, Y^hp, with all his cir^^ 
cumspectiQu> will sopietimes let fall expression^j 
which answer no good purpose, and, in the 
end, prove mischievous. The expression to 
which we allude, esjcaped hiEn in a conference, 
where, in reply to some proposal on the subject of 
acknowledging the public character of the 
American ministers in the beginning of 1778, 
to which the Spanish embassador objected, ho 
said, * That were it necessary to choose between 
the family compact and the independence of 
the United States of America, he should not 
h'esitate to vote for the latter ;'' — an inconsiderate 
declaration, which would doubtless have elfec- 

* The name of M. de Vergennes is here written m the 
king's han^* ^ 
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tualiy cooled the friendship of his catholic ma« 
jesty^ had he not judged it to be rather tfa,e 
opinion of a private individu^ than an expre;^ 
S40n of the real seiiitiiQents of our king. 

ENGLAND. 

" It is well kn,ow^, that the late duke of 
Choiseul conceived, and fir$t set on foot, th^ 
project of separating the northern colonies of 
America from the mother country, aiid that 
his succe,ssprs in office have merely followed hi^ 
footsteps. Scarcely had the king a^eqded tlie 
throne, when reasons of state seemed to r€H(^4«l* 
it neicessa^y, that he should abide by this plan,, 
in ord^X to prevent the coloiiies, which, on th^ 
4th of July 1776, had declared their ijadfpeiN 
dencyn fitom again falling under th^ y^fee o^ 
Qr^tJBfitain. It is supe|£iuous to ei^aiiune 
^^re, whether the mean$ employ^;, duriiig th^ 
two precedi^g year«, to obtaii) that end* we:f€| the. 
I^st that could have been adopted. It is eqidalr 
ly useless, to slate the mann^ in which the mari-^ 
time warj which broke out in 1778, between 
Fraiice aiid i^ngland, was conducted on ourpnrt^ 
We shall confine ourselves to the articles of the 
peace, signed with the court of London on the 
80th of January and 8d of September, 1783 ; of 
which the fir$t are provisionary, and the other 
definitive. 
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" It must be observed, in the first place, that 
the events of the war were in general favourable 
to us 5 that our naval armament supported with 
glory the honour of the French flag in the seas 
of Europe, Asia, and America ; that the failure 
of count Grasse, in the engagement of the 
12th of April, 1782, cannot be reckoned as one 
of those reverses of fortune, which places a 
great maritime power under a necessity of sub- 
mission ; that the retreat of our fleet at St. Do- 
mingo, with the loss of a few ships, occasioned 
only 9 flight derangement in the plan of the 
campaign for that year, since there still remained 
in our ports, either building or armed, vessels 
more than sufficient to replace those we had* 
lost, and to preserve the superiority, which the 
junction of the Spanish force with ours . had 
given us ; that, on the other hand, the marquis 
of Bouille had taken several of the sugar 
islands belonging to the English, who, beaten' 
also in India by M. de Suffrein, and deprived 
for this year at least, by the interception of one 
of their merchant fleets, of the returns of the 
immefise commerce they maintain in the East, 
and thereby of the power of recruiting their 
finances^ were wholly unable to procure the 
supplies ^necessary for the f)reparation and sup- 
port of the campaign of 1783, and were ac- 
cordingly obliged, before the close of 1782, to 
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sue for peacer— voluntarily offering, as its first 
condition, to acknowledge the independence of 
the American colonies, which had been the 
motive or pretence of the war. 

" If is therefore evident, that France could 
not treat under more favourable circumstances. 
.Yet we ishalldenionstrate, first, that the negotia* 
tioti was not either begun or concluded with suit- 
able dignity or capacity; secondly, that we did 
not avail ourselves, as we ought to have done, of 
the prosperous state of our arms, to obtain advan- 
tages, which we Were in a situation to exact ; 
thirdly, that the interest of the allies was neither 
honourably nor firmly defended against England; 
and lastly, that the peace of 1783 wiped off only 
some of the smallest blots of that of 176S— 
siitce, as to the cod-fifhery and India trade, our 
situation is by no means sufficiently improv/ed. 

" As Great-Britain was reduced to the neces- 
sity of asking for peace, it became the dignity 
of our situation, after receiving her proposals, 
to have transmitted, in an unequivocal manner, 
well-digested conditions, as the sine qua non on 
which France would treat. Such a mode of 
proceeding, alike simple and easy, would also 
have abridged the negotiation : but much time 
was lost in disputes about cessions and restitu- 
tions ; and it is not to be denied, that, during 
these . debates, the king's minister discovered 
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too plainly his inolinsttion ta condude ^ 
treaty, however trivial might be the axivi^^ 
tages we diould obtain. This disposition, 
which could not escape the observation of Mr. 
Fitzherbert, encouraged the court of London 
to show less readiness to concede. Lord Shel- 
bume (since marquis of Lansdowne), in a con* 
ierence with the French and Spanish ^pleiupo* 
tentiaries then in London, even indulged hinf- 
self in a sort of triumph and raillery with re- 
l^ard to France ; and as our negotiator, in con^ 
formity no doubt 'to his timid instructic^ns, an4 
fearing a rupture of the negotiations, bore Witlh 
the utmost humility this species of insult> 
Mr. d*Heredia, whom the Spanish embassador 
bad thought proper to send to England, to 
watch over the inteJrests of his court, diisgusted 
with the ill-timed meekiiess of M. Gerard 
-de Rayneval, who remained silent, replied with 
spirit, * My lord, you are not acquainted with 
Spain !'-^a Castilian sally, by which he meant, 
• If you persist in insulting France, Spain will' 
know how to avenge it.' — ^In short, the con* 
ferences both in Loudon knd Versailles wanted 
the nobleness of character belonging to great 
political discussions, and assumed in its stead 
that of a wrangle between petty attornies, where 
pne party suffers itself to be the dupe of the 
<rther, "Unfortunately, this was not the English 
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party; for, in 1784, lord Shelburne said, re- 
specting thJs jyeace, to a Frenchman of rtrnk, 
Wtift wfewn ^e Irad been fiSrriierly acqu^ted ^ 
college*, '^ Hkd your conrt appieared less ^aK- 
citous to terminate ffite war, it would have ofet 
t^ihed from us far greater sacrifices/-— Let us 
now examine the intrinsic value of thosfe which 
were really made us, and w*iat further $acrific^ 
ought to have beeii demanded. 

^* The 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th articles of 
thre preliminary treaty, and the 4th, 5th, and 
*th of the definitive treaty, re'gulate the nature 
of the French filheries on the coast of New- 
foundland, and the adjacent parts of Nortli 
America. 

** At the time of making the peace, it wffs 
generally thought, and has •s'lrt'ce been prove4, 
'that the regulations with regard to the fiiherie^ 
were disadvantageous to us~an object, however, 
highly essential, since, independent of the idvan- 
tages to be procured in the balance of trade, it is iii 
fisheries that our best sailors ire formed— whibt 
the ceding the islands of St. Pierre aivd Mique- 
Ion to us was very little, in comparisoh of what 
^might have been obtained from the English, t6 
whom we had much better have left a s^ar 
island the more in the Antilles, if we could 

^ ** M, de BouiIl€/' whose name is wrrlten in the king's hand. 
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thereby have. induced them to abandpn New^ 
foundland to us. That the fisheries were not bet- 
ter adjusted is the more surprising, as the French 
negotiator was provided with documents, cal- 
culated to give him every information on the 
subject. In December 1782, the consuls of 
St. Malo sent to the minister of the marine an 
excellent paper, drawn up by a M. Perrea, of 
Grandville in Normandy, a person interested 
in the cod fishery, which contains all the informa- 
tion requisite on that head*. The paper w^ 
immediately dispatched to M. de. Vergennes, 
that he might avail himself of it in his dis- 
cussions with England ; and M. de Vergennes 
returned for answer, that he had received this * 
work before from the author himself, and had 
hastened to bestow on him the praise his know- 
ledge and good intentions merited. — Why then, 
since M. de Vergennes was in possession of 
this paper, and knew the value of it, did 
he neglect attending to it in his negotiations 
with the court of London ? 

" By the 7th and 8th articles of the prelimi- 
naries of the definitive treaty, the islands of 
Grenada and the Grenadilloes, of St. Vincent, 
Dominique, St, Christopher, Nevis, and Mont- 
serrat, . which had been taken by the marquis 

* See N**I. at the end of thd volume. 
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of Bouill^, were restored to England ; while 
England, on her part, was to restore the island of 
St. Lucia, and to cede Tobago to tls. It is im- 
possible to conceive how the French negotiator 
could think of accepting Tobago, a colony is- 
yet to be raised, in compensation for such nu- 
merous cessions ; and why, as was observed at* 
the time, he did not strenuously insist oa 
kt^eping Dominique, an island difficult to 
^be; attacked, easily defended, and which in^- 
tercepts the communication betw:eien M;»rti- 
nlque andGuadalpupe. To have kiioWn the ad* 
vantage of the neatest possessions was reasoa 
sufficient for us to insist upon retaining this im- 
portant settlement* . / 

"The 9th, 10th, llth,and 12th articles of the. 
pneliminary and definitive treaties regard our A- ; 
frican establishments. This part of the treaty of, 
peaice was the leait blamed by the public ; it is in 
fsLCt the part which is least important and least 
known, since only a small number of merchants; 
are int<erested in it. Those, hoMjever, whose spe- 
culations are directed towards Africa, have e:|c- 
pressed their dissatisfaction, and asserted, that- 
the peace might have been more advantageous tO; 
our commerce in that quarter of the world, 

'' The 13th, I4th, 15th, and 16th articles de-: 
termine our situation in India. These unac- 
countable stipulations hdve excited genera! dis«- 

VOL. V. c 
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content, and been looked upon as a disgrace to- 
the French ilame. The author of the treaty has^ 
been reproached for having sacrificed or mi^n*- 
dcwstood the interests of the nation in Asia >; 
where its re-eatablislxnent on the same ibdting 
as in' 1748s' the date of the peace, of AiicJlt-* 
Chapelle, oughft to have been required, even: 
though to obtain it had been necei&r^ to' 
contiinue the war for another campaign, of- 
which, it i% more than probable, Englarid- 
wauld-not have incurred the rifle. Every man* 
was shocked to see the French flag- and tjie^ 
¥rench trade in the East subject to the caprice^ 
of Great-ftit^in; and to observe, m the iSlfc 
article, that we received with' sfpparent gra^i*; 
tade^to the court of London ^ ih^ fiberly of 
surrounding Chandemagore wife a ditch, f6{ 
drain oflF the water,'~a clause by which th^ 
king is made^ to renounce the piivitege be* 
longing to every landhoMcr, of' doing; on hi«i 
estate whatever He shall think proper : so that we- 
j)os.feess Chandernagore without a-ri^^ht 6f fert^- 
fyfffgiti should bur interests require such a meas 
surt. Besides, the 13th, 14th, 15th, and Iffth. 
afrtieles, particularly the 13th, are so ill draiWn 
up, and so vague in their meanings that their 
observance has already given ri^e^to numerous 
disputes with the English, who interpret them* 
after their own manner; and it will be absolutely 



ftece^ary, by a subsequent agrtf^m^ftt, to UQiKf 
them, or begin the war again ; unless We would 
Remain' lA- Asia at the rfiercy of fte tlnglisk 
fdiihf \<rhkh h become equivalent 61 least to 
that PtiUicfaUhy io famed in past age^*' '' 
' **The I7th ai^ticle of the prdirfiifiaries and 
tht definitive treity, has freed us henceforth 
from the disgrace of maintaining kt our ex- 
pence an English commissary at Dunkirk, to 
see that the fortifications of that port be not 
rebuilt. 

•^ The other conditions of the peace are 
scarcely deserving of notice, the 18th article* 
excepted, by vs^hicli France is bound to con- 
elude a treaty of navigation and commerce with 
Grea1;-Britain, within two years from the 1st 
o^ J^anuary 17 84. 

« 

• ^'^ By virtue of this stipulation, which pru- 
dence shoiild' have taught us carefully to avoid, 
we are engaged to enter into commercial ties 
with England, who had often made a similar 
proposal, to which the French government, with, 
great wisdom, would never cbncjescend to listen. 
Till now it had been thought iniprudent to sa- 
crifice to speculation, or, at least, to very un- 
certain hopes, the advice of the best politicians, 
who have ever been of opinion, — first, that li 
would be dangerous to allow the English a free 
trade with France, since they mightbe Iqd, by 

c 2 
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means of it^ to interfere with our domestic 
concerns^ an4 occasion internal commotions: 
secondly, that we do not stand in need of 
the co^nmodities of England^ while England 
on the contrary cannot exist without ours^ as, 
for example, our wines of Bourdeaux; that 
we ought therefore to restrict ourselves, as for- 
merly, to the supplying that country, without 
exposing ourselves, by receiving any kind of 
merchandise whatever in return, to pay a tri- 
bute more or less considerable to the industry 
of that rival nation; thirdly, that if^ impru- 
dently, we place the trinkets and stuffs of Eng- 
land in competition with those of France, we 
may by so doing, if not wholly destroy, at 
least essentially injure oi^r own manufactures: 
fourthly, that the balance of trade would be 
evidently to the advantage of Great-Britain, 
who cannot in return grant us an equivalent 
to what she will receive, partly from the usages 
and forms of her government, and partly from 
the small extent and uniformity of her territory, 
that does not .admit of the same variety of pro- 
ductions as ours, which, from Dunkirk to Per- 
pignan, experiences at least three different cli- 
mates, each having its appropriate commo- 
dities and modes of errtployment. ^ 

" The wisest part of the French nation had' 
Adopted these opinions, which it conceived to 
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be well founded: and the public no soonef 
learned, that a treaty of commerce with England 
was actually on foot, than the minister was as* 
sailed with a crowd of remonstrances, which 
showed at once the general uneasiness and dis- 
content. This spirit was still heightened, on 
finding that the sieur Gerard de Rayneval was 
charged with the negotiation, that is to say,: 
with the defence. of the interests of France, 
against Mr. William Eden, a man who is sup« 
posed to be the best versed in the commercial 
interest, productions, ancj revenue of . Great- 
Britain, and consequently the most capable of 
seizing on the various relations under each of 
these heads, and thereby of rendering the treaty 
eminently advantageous to his nation. Mr. 
Eden besides received the assistance of the best^ 
informed merchants, manufacturers, and spe^ 
.culators ; many of whom, it is known, were sent 
by the court of London to Paris, purposely to 
give him every necessary information. Nothing 
can more strongly evince the extreme attention 
which is paid by the English government to ob-^ 
jects of commerce^ and the judgment it employs 
in the choice of those to whom it intrusts the 
care of discussing and regulating its interests. 
It might perhaps be doing injustice to the sieur 
de Rayneval, to suppose, that his knowledge 
and capafaty were not sufficient ta <?n9^b]ie him 
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to cope with Mr* Eden ; but it must be al- 
lowed, that, not enjoying the confidence of the 
public, his apprenticeship in commercial af- 
fairs ought not have been begun at the rifk oi 
our dearest interests, and the successful issue of 
so important a negotiation. ' The' treaty mvas 
however signed at Versailles the 26th of last 
September; and, though not yet printed, the 
newsmongers have contrived to learn certain 
articles of it, which are extremely injurious tp 
France, and complaints and remonstrances al- 
ready pour in from alLpart^ of the nation^ The 
minister, whose particular province it is to attend 
to these things, pretends, . that 'we must wait 
the test of experience, which will prove, that we 
have not deceived ourselves, and that the Eng- 
lish have: not outwitted us/ We earnestly hope' 
that such* will he the fact 5 but to refer vaguely- 
existing and pressing. Qhjedtiotis to the experi- 
ence of the future; is evading the question in- 
stead of answering it.; itnd it is to he feared^ 
that what has already. happened as to the peace* 
^ith England> will again: occur .^with regard to 
the treaty of C0mnierce«.i« The king has cettakilx 
nat. forgotten, that» at the time the pe^oe wasi 
sued for hy that pofw^cv, seysca} of the miiliBtem. 
io^sted im the necessity ot matufely weighing i 
its conditions; while M^ 4^ Vetge^nes^. cm Ihe 
cputrafy, UTgftd the necessity of a speedy. cdn« 
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elusion, tJiptF«nce, no Jopg^r trebled by tfep 
Englift, Plight oppose mor^ eflfectually th?. pW«^ 
of Ru0ia' spd the . e^^p^ipr «ig^i»st the Ti^rks.^ 
}( was saifjf in ausw^r to this^ that it. might ^q 
happen jthajt we should. lose our aiqij bot^ with 
l^sp€^t to GreatrBritain and the courts qf. Vi- 
enna and Petergburg> aod that we $hpuld th^q. 
suffer two evils instead of ode; to which M.dtj 
Vergennes replied theo as he does now, * that 
the future would show bis expectations to be 
well founded,' His opinion prevailed ; ^nd what 
was the result ? By a precipitate peace we lost 
the principal advanta^^ which Qur success in 
the war entitled us. to reap -, and, in ^pite of hia 
wellrfourided.expectatiot)?, Russia was not pre- 
vented from invading thei Crimea, and* conse- 
quently^ of enfeebling and despoiling the Otto- 
IBan erfjpire, in which we ourselves, jconciir^ed, 
by exhorting the Porte to satisfy the ambiiiohof 
jCatharine II. 






:,[ DUTCH UNITEDl P|IQVI]S?CE& 

•r 5< After the revolution* of 1747, by wbiel^ the 
court of Lofedon re-established the stadtholder; 
Francfe lost all iriflilence over the United J?tx^ 
vfec^s y which England despotically governed 
till the year 1790, by the hfands of sir Philip 
Yorkcj he** embassador ^ttfce Hague, and duke 
L6W^ 6f BiiinsWicy J)!'etfeptor to the stadt- 
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holder^ William V; The- infiuenee of France has 
now succeeded that of Great-Britain in the re^ 
public ; and we cannot refuse to the duke of 
Vauguyonj the king's embassador in Holland 
from the 2 1st of December 1776 to theSSth 
of May 1783, the honour of having excited in 
our favour this salutary revolution^ which tended 
to unite' the Dutch forces to ours, and to enfee* 
ble thjs English power in Europe and the other 
quarters of the globe. So complete was the 
impulse given to the United Provinces by the 
duke of Vauguyon, that neither the endea- 
vours of the stadtholder nor of England could at 
all check its effect. The British court, seeing 
the sceptre of Holland thus snatched from its 
hands, endeavoured, in order to recover it, to' 
intimidate and alarm the republicans in princiT 
pie, who were the party favourable to France, 
by harassing their commerce in Qvery pos- 
sible way. These violent proceedings sli!} 
further exasperated the minds of the Dutch 
against the English ministry, who at lengthji 
thp20th of Pepenpiber ^78Q, toojc the despe* 
rate step of declaring wftr agi^inst the repubjic ^ 
and frpqi that moment the republic inade com? 
mon cause w^th the Frpqch. |[tis true, the in? 
triguQs of the stadtholder, and other, creatures 
of pr^at^Britain, so fyr parfilysed the n^yal force 
Q^Qi D\itch, that ygp were ^Ibligcd to pr^le?! 
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ibfi whole^ and re«conquer a part, of their Indian 
tud American colonies ; but after the detlara^ 
tion of the I7th of July 1782, importing, that the 
king would not separate his cause from that of the 
United States, good policy required at least, that 
France should exact for them, at the conclusioxi 
of the peace, the statu quo ante bellum^ and that 
England should have been peremptorily informed^ 
that we were resolved, unless that clause was 
complied with, to continue hostilities. Far from 
adopting this line of conduct, the minister con-- 
tented himself with interposing trivial and 
paltry good offices, to obtain from the court 
of Liondon, on the 20th of January 1783, a 
suspension of arms against the States-Gene* 
ral; to whom, on the 2d of December 1782, it 
had been signified, that the king would, without 
indemnity, restore them such of their colonies 
as should be in his hands at the conclifsion of 
the general peace. By neglecting to have the 
republic comprehended in tlus treaty, besides 
giving a proof to all Europe of our fickleness 
and pusillanimity, we were guilty of the fault 
. of abandoning Holland to the old system of 
yi<^nce and arrogance on the part of the 
English ; who, by exacting from her, by the pre- 
liminaries of- 2d September. 1783, and the defi- 
mlive treaty of 2d May 1784, in which ^e 
^ad UQt even a share, the cession of Kef^pat^ 
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nam and it& tierritory, in the peniiisula of Ifrdift; 
Imd evidently no other view than to engaga» 
the Hollanders, by the offer of a future resi^ 
filtton of that colony, to almndon its ^engage- 
im^nts with France, and bow tiie neck once 
piore to the British yc^e« The duke of Man^ 
f:h^^t^t sent by Great-ftritain to Paris to sign 
the definitive treaty between that power and 
the fck^j spoke very freely upon the subject to 
Me^rs. Brantsen and Berkenrode, the- embas-* 
s^dor^ of the republic, proposing to them^ to 
transfer the negotiation to London^ where the 
most perfect satisfaction would rea?dily be 
given. They replied, however, that they 
doubted whether the States^General would con* 
^eijt to sucli an arrangement;— to which the 
English emba^s^dor answered, ^ That it waa 
9§.t9Qishing the Dutch should so blindly abaskr* 
^on th^mseljFe$ to a weak and insidious mi* 
i@d$ter, who <iesired only to make tools of thfem;f 
while, in case of necessity, they woukt'^ob^ 
tsiin. iiKHhiBg from him but refusals^ 6ofl:ene4 
hy yato:a»d barren compliments.' Thiscon^ 
verffitiQQ-i though faithfully reported lia M. do 
y^gennf ^, as w^ell as the analogous and veiy 
active .pi^ope^dings of the English partisan^ iii 
theJUaU^d States, tending to dissemihats: tiaie 
saipi(|;opinio|»$, and fomeiit the distrust m1ili]:»^ 
tri^L^%|;64 against u&^jy the losa.of Nega^ad- 
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fianj J .<:orfd not yet fou^ the miQister from hh 
iip^tby> aotwithstanU.ipg the evident necessity 
of attending to the interior of the republic ; aq4 
)ie still persevered in it, neglecting to empky 
the intervention of Frjjnce to stop in their 
origin the $teps taken by the king of Pru^siQ, 
gpd prevent hiin from intimidating our partisans 
hy his threats, who continuod. to attack the 
pretended prerogatives of the st^dtholder, his 
niece's husband* It was in vain that the pa* 
triotfi repeatedly remonstrated, that this apathy 
in Q\sr court rendered nugatory all their eflforts 
to €5xcite in the Seven Provinces that trust and 
Jiking, with which our minister ought to have 
been solicitous the French name should ever be 
^CQoropanied. 

** When the emperor^ in November:l783j and 
aftf rw^rdi in i784^ began to .make claims which 
Vrere hgrassing to the republic,, irequiring tho 
QpeiiiDig of the Scheldt, the cession of. Maest 
tricht arid its dependencies, the .territory of 
Outre Meuse, the district of Vroenhoven, and 
th^ s^m of seventy millions of florinSji-^Ao tni-' 
Qjst^r for foreign affairs, instead i»£ frankly don^ 
i^rtlitg mea&ure^ with the kin|;.of Prussia; who 
sent prlnQcHeni^, his brother, into France^ to 
isay, that he wished nothing more earnestly than 
to see the . intruding policy of JbsepK III re» 
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pressed, and that we ouglit candidly to declare 
to that monarch, that we would not allow 
him to harass or despoil the United Provinces^ 
by urging against them any of his pretensions, 
•--instead of doing this, the minister proposed a 
mediation to the contesting parties, in which 
they, as well as the rest of Europe, saw more 
of weakness than friend^ip ; particularly when 
it was known, that Mr, Brantsen, having seemed 
desirous of pressing the conclusion of the alli- 
ance long projected by the duke of Vauguyon 
between Finance and the States-General, M. de 
Vergennes answered, with an openness very 
surprising in one who had long been minister, 
^ I do not think proper to make the king 
marry a law-suit/— 'It was hence perceived, 
that the arrangement between th^ emperor and 
the Dutch, our future allies, would be an ex* 
pensive business to the latter. The king of 
Prussia, with his usual superior penetration; 
was one of the first to foresee the impolitic 
conclusion of this affair. ^ You will find,* said 
he to a French general ^ who was conversing 
with him towards the close of the year 1784, 
< that M.de Vergennes will compel their High 
Mig^htinesses to make it up with my* brother 

. ' - • ' 

. t '^ M, d? apuBli.'WWHiteii iij the king'i hand, . 
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Joseph, by giving Mm something to drinki 
which will encourage him to be more exorbitant 
another time/ " * ^ 

" This prophecy was completely verified by 
the treaty of the 8th of November, 1785, which 
terminated the differences between the emperor 
and the United Provinces : an arrangement that 
was the more justly blamed, as it was equally 
disadvantageous to the Austrian monarch, the 
Dutch provinces, and France. The first of these 
powers not only failed in attaining its projected 
end, but, in the vain hope of its accomplish- 
ment, had expended in warlike preparations 
much more than the value of the cessions and 
the money promised him. As to the second, it 
beheld its territory lessened, its finances drained^ 
and its debts increased, by the levy of tfoops, the 
purchase of arms, ammunition, provisions, and 
other useless military preparations, on account 
of old claims. Which France might have saved 
it from acknowledging'tod ceding, if, as was said 
above, she had, in concert with Prussia, declared 
to the emperor, that the two crowns would, 
defend Holland, if attacked. It is much to be 
doubted, whether Joseph II. who wiis more in*- 
terested in exchanging Bavaria, and pursuing 
the plans concerted with Russia against the 
Turks, than in any other schemes, would have 
exposed himself to a war, uncertain in it$ eyent, . 
ami ruinous In its expenditure, by obstinz^tely. 
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continuing hi6 threats < ^^Inst HoHandy tvfed. 
could besides <Sede nc^fhing of essential conse- 
quence to his power, of which he would evei> 
risk the diminution, shduWhis armies be beafen 
by the French awd Pmssiahs. With regard t^ ont 
(mn court, the tt'eak maiffier in Which it de- 
fended, against the court of Vienna^ what M. de 
Vefffcnnes called * the law-suit of the Ufiited 
Provinces,* discredited it ill the eyes of Eutope^ 
though it had squanddred nruch nloney in use- 
less preparations of war, and, which the king 
of Prussia had not foreseen^ had assisted the 
Dtitch'ift giving * something to drink to the 
emperor,*— pecuniary sacrifices, for which :they 
owed us in reality but little gratitude, since 
they could perceive, that we niigfat easily have 
spared in this respect both ourselves and. 
t&em. 

" To comprehend the whole of this affair, it is 
niecegsaty to be informed, that M. de Vergennes> 
without any apparent reason, so greatly dreaded 
that the negotiation entered into with the Au- 
strian Aionarch, under the mediation of the kingy 
fhould be broken off", that he declared to the em- 
bassadors of the republic, that their instructions 
authorising only the promise of four millions and 
a* half of Dutch florins, his majesty agreed to join 
in the payment of the ten millions, stipulated by 
the. 1 6th and l€tharticles of the treaty"; and it was* 
upon ti^is asstir^nce that the embastedocs signfed# 
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When a calegorical esf>knatton, however, be^ 
came necessary, as to the quota to be discharged 
by PmnGe^ M. de Vergennes attempted to pre- 
varicate^ and pretended to have consented onlj^ 
toa' certain sutft, much below the four milHon^ 
afid-^ half necessary for the completion of th^ 
pttyfftent to the ^mperw : the Dutch, on the 
c^trmi maintained, that the offer made tcr 
tfhteiy eiftftbaflkdors clearly implied this express 
sOffltt* Thisdiffer^ce g^Ve rise at Ih^ Hagaetci 
a: discussion, equally warm and disagreeable^ 
between- our embassador' and the heads of th^ 
patriotic party, as» to ^ the' good faith of ow mi* 
itoter^ in the coarse of whi^jh our embassador, 
to reniovfi all distrust, using the followiilg- ex* 
preasion, * The intentions of the kkigv and 
tbe wvcUrknotinii character of M.-de Veirgenne% 
ought. to be your security,* Mr. Van Bercfcel, 
Itensiosiiary of Amsterdam, repUed^ with, mote 
wasmth than politeness^--^^ We refy -entirely oii 
tl^ good intei^tions of the kitfg,^ Sat as tfo M. de 
Yeigeioai^s, we have been^ long apprehensive 
tbat he has no character, ei^nhei^ moiai c^ poIi« 
^icalr'— In the course of a few days the French 
^ag^nts sui^eeded iii appeashig the Dutch, and 
kkUic^ them to be contented with the payment^ 
iSm oiif part, df a very moderate sum, -Sbm* 
afiiongst tbem were ^ven; of opinion, that nothing 
should: bk requi^od from usj but M. deVi^rao 
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having been obliged to relate this scene^ ox* « 
least a chief part of it, to M. de Vergennes, the 
minister^ who had«at first instructed the embas^ 
sador to be firm as to the article of money, was 
80 greatly alarmed at the first expression of di^ 
like in the Dutch, that he sent a courier extrn- 
ordinary to M. de Verac, with an abrupt order, 
to notify without delay to the States-General, 
* That it had always been the king's intention to 
furnish four millions and a half of florins, mak- 
ing nine millions forty-five thousand French 
livres, in order to complete the indemnity al* 
lowed the emperor by the treaty of the 5 th of No- 
vember;— a timid precipitation, which produced 
us the absolute loss of a considerable sum, a 
part 9f which, at least, might evidently have 
been spared. TheDutch, who had b^ n at fint 
both surprised and displeased at the attempt 
to impose on them, were equally astonished 
to see us now, by a public declaration, give 
the lie to assertions, which they bad themselves 
heard from the embassador, and at the levitjr 
with which our minister altered . his measures 
lippn the appearance of the least opposition. 

** Peace being concluded between the empe* 
tor and the United Provinces, M. de Vergenneftw 
was no longer apprehensive of ^ marrying the 
king to a law-suit,' and our definitive tr^tjr 
Y^it^ thejn was at length signed a.tFont^eUeaiU 
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tbe 10th irf November, 1785. It contains nint^ 
teen articles, five of which are separate. There is 
no objection to be made to ihis act> which wa$ 
the work of the duke of Vauguyon, who had 
long since drawn up the plan of it : this was 
the moment to make it u^ful, and to be active 
in establishing a system of politics conformable 
to our interests in the heart of the republic, void 
to put an end to the difFerences, or rather the 
indecent struggles, existing between the pa- 
triots, our party, and the stadtholder, who was 
a mere English viceroy in Holland, either by 
the submission, orj if necessary, by the expul- 
^on of die latter. The late kiiig of Prussia; 
uncle to the princess of Orange, for whose 
husband he bad no esteem, was desirous o€ 
<k>ncurring with us in an arrangement, at that 
time easy^ and which he even proposed to 
lis ; by which we might have shown a respect* 
to <Hi& monarch in the person of his niece, 
Which weuM certainly not have been injurious 
eithei' to us, or to the patriot party, who them- 
selves eamestJy desired an end of their civil com- 
motions; But indolence, indifference, and Jnibe- ^ 
<5illtty, were on our side carried to the height : 
we not otify suffered the great l^mdtrh to 
die widiout availing ourselves of his good 
intentions to put an end to * quarrel which be* 
g«a to weary him, but We still continue in th? 
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same stupid mistake, by trusting too much to 
the easiness of his successor : for the very 
great attachment he has to his sister, the prin- 
Icess of Orange, » is not to be outweighed, as 
M. de Vergennes flatters himself, by his grati* 
tude for the few pecuniary services he obtained 
for this monarch before his accession to the 
th^pne. In finef, by a temporising system, as 
hurtful to our Qwn interests as to those of the 
republic, we have suflfered a real civil war to 
br§^k out in the heart of it : for what else can 
we call the raising the standard of the stadtholder 
against Ejburg and Harlem in Guelderland, 
on the 4th and 5th of September last, and the fate 
which he evidently destines to Utrecht and its 
patriots, if he is allowed to become the strongest, 
and it is possible he may be so, through our. 
fault? The sole motive of his conduct is the in- 
difference, not to say contempt for us, which the 
English minister has succeeded in inspiring'hiQi, 
with, by convincing him, that our in^oleuce 
is such, that he may wound thp. interests of. 
France, and even oiFend her with impjunity,, in, 
the person of her partisans, the patrints. . .^ 

'^ Those who are best acquainted with the* 
affairs of Holland, believe the accommodation,^ 
to accomplish which M.de Rayneval was ^eat , 
to the Hague, to be no longer possible. Thejr' 
ground their opinion. First, On that inaction 
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•**^sb wholly displaced as^fo be dapable of justi- 
fication' on no reasonable motive whatever — ^ 
which has caused so great an irritation, that 
any approach to conciliation between the two 
parties dividing the republic would seem hence- 
forward to be out of the question i whehce 
results the disgraceful alternative of taking 
shame to ourselves, by suffering the United Pro- 
vinces to fall once more under the power of the 
stadtholder, that is of England^ or of totally 
expelling this prince, at the risk indeed of 
expiosing ourselves to a war with this power, in 
which Prussia would no doubt take part. Se- 
condly, on the known character of the princ? 
of Orange, and the nature of the intrigues of 
the English minister at the Hague, which will 
be sufficiently efficacious to engage him to reject 
every conciliatory expedient with the patriotic 
party. In like manner, the negotiatibn we have 
just inconsiderately ehtered into with the Prus- 
sian envoy, baron Gortz, will jproduce only the 
strange effect, of exhibiting to astonished Europe 
the spectacle of the interests and wishes of a king 
of France disputing with the obstinacy of a 
Dutch stadtholder. From these unanswerable 
arguments we hkve a right to infer, that our in- 
judicious conduct will render nugatory an al- 
liance, which we desired, because it gave u^ 
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the certain promise of sufficient means to iur 
jure England, whenever the patriotic party,, 
who detests that power, should have acquired 
the chief influence, in the government. The 
patriots, on their side,, wished to support them- 
selves, without against the English, and tvithm 
against the stadtholder, with the weight which 
the king's name naturally throws into the poli- 
tical scale. Nothing, therefore, could be mora 
easy, than to attain the end proposed by the 
French minister and the Dutch republicans^ 
since each desired the same thing : yet, by a fa^ 
tality every w^y inexplicajble,, but by acknow* 
hedging all our measures to have been absurd^ 
we have, in reality,, les& inflqence now in Hol- 
land, than in May 17*^4, the peripd when the 
duke qf Vauguipn upfortunately left thye Hague* 
From the tiipe of that emba;ssa4oif*s. jjeparture,, 
our me^sur;es have been u^foriply deficient in 
their coipb^n^tioa and consequences: spmeT 
times; we have reipained iA the most blames 
able apathy y so^tim^s w^ have shown a 
seeming pa^UlUy tp the st4i4^hftli^f> which has 
gained, us litt^^, favqur frpin hjip, ^nd given dis- 
gust to the patriots s sgiq^tin^^s w^ have liOVL^ext 
and brought forvs^ar^ th^ . tetter, v^itfeput after- 
wards properly s^pporti^g thf^jn j and tli^s* iiv- 
^epei^den^ of the ^is^J^^f^Qtipi^ thlPi unc^aiii)^ 
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2md vetsatile conduct gave to all parties, we have 
dofie infinite discredit to our national honour 
atid politics. 

** The importance of* our relations with Holland 
requires a still further detail than we have yet 
given, and this is the object of the paper entitled 
^Considerations on the Affairs of the United Pro- 
vinces of the Ijyuo Countries ^ and their subsequent 
tlffbcts as to France *. But the limits prescribed 
to us will not suffer us to pass over one object, 
deemed of sufficient importance to deserve the 
strictest attention of the king. 

" Several months before the signing of the 
treaty of alliance between France and the re- 
public, count Grimoard had projected a 
plan fbV uniting the colonial resources of the 
two nations, in order to destroy the English 
power in India, the first war that should hap» 
pen. This plan was approved by the king, 
wl^o ordered the Execution of it by count Gri- 
ihoard himself, who was in consequence sent 
to the Hague in November 1785, under another 
plausible pretence, with instructions from the 
minister for foreign affairs and the minister of 
the- marine, to whom the affairs in question 
"equally related. In less than six weeks the 
count succeeded in convincing the principal 

* See N* ir. at the end of the volume. 
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fnembets of the Dutch government of the effi^ 
cacy and advantage of the measures he pjro^ 
posed to them ; he even induced them* to 
agree, that the king for a time should have 
joint possession of the. Cape, of Good Hbpe, 
and the port of Trincomale in the island of 
Ceylon, to forjn the rnilitary establishments ther^ 
.which would be necessary for the execution of 
their plan, \vhanever the war should break out^ 
Of six dispatches sent by the count, the 18th 
of November, and the 2d, 9th, 12th, IS^h, and 
16th of December, 1785, (two of which were sent 
by extraordinary couriers) npt. qne was com- 
municated, notwithstanding the agreement, to 
M. de Castries, nor was even the teceipt of 
them acknowledged to the count. Surprised 
at this silepce, the count wrote a private letter, 
ijn the 12th of December, to M, de Castries ; in 
consequence of which the latter insisted on seeing 
the dispatches, which M. de Vergennes prQ*- 
piised to send him, but failed in his promise. 
He sent however to the county by an express 
which arrived at the Hague on the 25th, a letter, 
^rtfully date4 the 15th of December, though 
it was not really written on the 2Qth or evepi 
, 21st of that montl^, and subsequent to the re- 
^ peipt of his dispatch of the 16th. In this letter 
|ie viras told ^ to suspend his negotiations, which, 
frpm a zeal undoubtedly laudable, hut whicl^ 
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might give umbrage to Holland, te had pushed 
with, too much .activity, aiooe.i'me 'must avoid 
hehig suspected of a .desire of 'govearning the 
republic; and that he had acted, besides, on ht# 
own ideas, which did hot at all>cort:espond withl 
tfeose of the king^s ministers;' / This brdeij, : soi 
coritradictoty to ' tho^e given' to the. count 
Ibcfore his departure, w^s irregularly sent, with- 
out the concurrence, or even .the knowledge', 
of M. deCastrieSy to whom, as nrinister of the 
marine, the plan respecting India mjore irame-. 
diately belotigeidi Th^r couQt ^ however sus- 
pended the disciwipn of the cplpnial conten- 
tion, the fundament^,! article^ of which had; ^lr» 
ready been agreed upon" in privatp qonferertces ; 
and, returning to France at the close of Januafy^ 
1786, he gave the most satisfaQtory account df 
his conduct, of which, indeed, the success oC 
his measures, and the incontestible proofs of 
the satisfaction of the Dutch, wdre a sufficient 
apblogy. The king, being informed of these 
circumstances, ordered the negotiation to ber 
renewed ; but the count observed, that it 
would not be necessary he. should yet return* 
to the Hague ; since, as thier, rhinegrave of 
Salm, whom the patriotic iparty: intended de- 
puting on a- secret mission to^ our court, was 
daily expected, it would be proper tp wait his 
arrival, previous to resuming thfe' discussion of 
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the articles of the colonial convention. The 
rhinegrave confirmed the report of the count, 
and assured the king^s ministers^ that the 
Dutch govemnient, satisfied with the co-; 
lonial project, eagerly desired its execution, 
aitd that he was authorised to enter confiden- 
tially into the subject. To avoid all misunder* 
standing, it was agreed to treat in writing, and 
the rhinegrave was to make his memoran- 
dums or notes in one margin, and transmit them 
to M. de Vergennes, who was to send them to 
M. de Castries, after making in like manner, 
m the other margin, such notes or observations 
oh Kis part as he should think necessary. 

*' On the 27th of last May the rhinegrave pre- 
sented a memorial, entitled Considerations on 
the Means of reciprocally securing to the French 
dnd Diitck their Possessions in the East Indies ; 
m the 2d article of -which he explained the ex-« 
pedients which the patriots wished to be em-^ 
ployed, in pursuance of the iOth article of the 
treaty of alliance between France and the 
United Provinces, in order to bring the States- 
General, ofiicially and legally, to a conclusion 
of the secret convention respecting the colonies. 
On the 3d of June followiti»g, M. de Vergennes 
sent M. de Castries, not the rhitiegrave's origi- 
nal paper, but a copy, in which the second para* 
graph oi the 2d article, beginning, * It appears 
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besides necessary/ and ending ' with the heads 
of the patriotic party/ was wholly suppressed^ 
ia order to prevent- M. de Castries from requi* 
ring, as he would naturally have dmxe, that the 
king's embassador at the Hague should be or^ 
dered to execute the formalities required by the 
Dutch, and prescribed by their constitution. 
This fraud — which is too flagrant to be im- 
|!^ed to any mistake of the transdriber^ and of 
which the proof is hereto annexed, (III.) * 
drawn from a comparison between the rhine- 
grave's memorial, as presented by him, and the 
fsdse and mutilated copy transmitted by M. de 
Vergennes — this fraud was not discovered till 
the 14th of September last. From the discovery 
of these tricks and subterfuges^ to which we 
decline giving their true and just epithets^ it 
appears, that this minister, from the period of 
December 1785, has evaded the furthering of 
a plan, which the king had adopted from a 
sense of its importance, and of which he had 
repeatedly ordered the execution. The neces*' 
sity of coming at last to a decision in this busi^ 
oess is evident ; for to abandon the colonial 



♦ Tlils was not found amongst the papers of the king, whtt 
had fiO doubt returned it to M. de Castries, after asceytaiBiOK 
that M. de Vergennes' copy of the rhmegrave of Salm's nxe* 
morial was a false one. 
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cfanrention, after having proposed it to the 
Dutch, and received their approbation, . would 
be to give up at once the incalculable advan- 
tages against England vrhich it holds out, and 
to exhibit, in their eyes, a character of the ut- 
most levity and indecision. 

GEJR.MANY. 

" On the king's accession to the throne, od 
the ibth of May 1774, he found France, and 
Vienna bound to each other by the exclusive 
treaties of alliance of the 1st of May 1756, and 
the SOth of December 175a. AVe shall not here 
repeat the arguments advanced, during the last 
thirty years, for and against this treaty of union j 
since our present inquiry relates only to the 
examining, whether the political department has 
conducted itself with propriety with regard to 
it in the various circmnstances which have 
arisen since 1774, or has turned to advantage, 
as far as was Just, the stipulations of that treaty, 
w has rectified what might be found in it to 
our disadvantage. 

^^ The interview of the emperor with the 
king of Prussia at Neisse in Silesia, in August 
1769 'y the recent agreement there signed by the 

two monarchs on the 28th: the. second inter-^ 

» 

view at Nieustadt in Moravia, on the 5th of 
September 1770, where the measures taken at 
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Neisse the: preceding year were confirared rthc 
forgetfulness of the alliance which the court of 
Vienna had contracted in July 1771 with the 
Turks, wiio granted a ssibsidy of thirty millions, 
of which it received about nine in specie, on 
condition, of defending them against Ruffia, to 
whose mercy it abandoned them, whilst it kept 
their caoney ; the division of Poland, projected 
by prince Henry of Prussia in 1771, to prevent 
a general inflammation, and signed by the 
courts of Berlin and Petersburg on the 17th 
of February, 1772, which was provisionally ap* 
proved on the 4th of March by Austria, ' who 
came into the definitive treaty on the 5th of 
August following — in fine, the dismemberment 
of the states of Poland, effected on the 1ft of 
September of the same year, by the three pow- 
ers engaged in the division, and taking pos- 
session ofj it j- — all these arrangements, of which 
the court of Vienna had given no amicable in- 
formation tp ours, which could not have failed 
to disapprove them, produced a coolness that 
lasted djuring the life of the deceased monarch, 
in spite of all the attempts and arguments of 
the Austrian minister to persuade him, that 
thpse measures, so far from violating, contained 
nothing coijtrary to the alliance subsisting be- 
tween the two monarchies from 1756, and of 
which the conditions bad been always observed. 
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on our part, with a Oddity and exactness, per* 
haps too scrupulous. 

'* A defensive treaty for eight years, con- 
cluded in 1764, between Prussia and Russia, 
had occasioned between the latter power and 
the Austrians such open animosity, that it was 
not even appeased by the division of Poland. 
This animosity was still farther heightened on 
the grand-viiier^s being compelled, the 10th of 
July 171^4, to sign the treaty of Kainardgi 
with the Russian general, so injurious to the 
Ottoman empire. The respective bojundaries 
were not regulated till the year 1775, by a pri- 
vate convention, by. which the court of Peters- 
burg, abusing its conquests, greatly extended 
its dominion at the expience of the Turks, and 
in a manner which implied plans of invasion. 
The emperor, at once jealous and uneasy at the 
advantages of the Russians, sent the baron 
Thugut to us in 1777, with proposals for a 
new defensive alliance, to secure Turkey from 
further aggression and the lawless ambition of 
Catharine II. France could not wish for a 
more favourable oj^ortuiiity of at length turn- 
ing to advantage its connexion with Auftria, 
and making that power concur in the preser- 
vatipn 6f the Turkish empire, whieh w»e have so 
great an interest in supporting : yet M. de Ver^ 
gennes' answer to baron Thugut wa$~< That 
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be was apprehensive lest the proposed alliance 
should ak^rm the other powers of Europe^ 
that it waa prpbable that Russia, exhausted by 
a long war, and satined both with the glory 
and aggrandisement she had obtained by ^the 
peaice of Kainardgi, would not think for a 
long time of molesting the Turks; that it would 
be therefore sufficient to keep a watx:h over 
the empress, against whom it '^ould be time 
enough to unite whe0 her disposition to a/t* 
tack the Ottoman empire should be knowrt/ 
These arguments, false and insidious, founded 
on a narrow policy, but well agreeing with A 
c^p^iou^ system of moderation, not to say 
weakness, which the least discussion miist over<^ 
turn, astonished and displeased the emperor. 
He conqluded, that he coidd na longer'rely on 
OUT njini.s*ry, since they refused ariangemients^ 
dict^cd by the evident . ioterest of France--^^ 
seSexion. which certainly contribated to lead 
tibat monarch to connect himself afterwards 
with SL34^ift, whose alliance held out to him 
advaatsfge^, henceforth not to be e^pecte<|i 
fronv ours. Such was the origin^ of tiiat fm^ 
midtble league, whick threatens and alarms not 
Turkey: '.alo0e, but aU Europe. Sub^uent 
cv:entfi will projre that M. de Vcrgennes* could 
nQt^ha^i; cpmnatted a^ in<^re serious error, or one; 
xilQ$e fi^l t^^ I*:rance, than that of vejectii^gL 
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the overtures of the emperor, whom he should ra- 
ther have met halfway, had not his advances ren- 
dered it unnecessary; and that to the incon- 
siderate reply of that minister is to be attributed 
most of the embarrassments we have since ex- 
perienced, and the absolute decline of our po- 
litical influence. 

" On the 30th of December, 1777, died the 
elector of Bavaria, the last male of his line : 
an event which produced in the French mi- 
. nister the same astonishment and the same he- 
sitation, as to the measures to be ado^pted, as if it 
could not have been foreseen at least for a year 
past. We were on the brink of a war with 
England ; and it was desirable to avoid an open 
rupture, with the emperor, already highly dis- 
pleased, with the ill success of baron Thugut's 
mission, and who pretended to a right of dis-' 
memberihg the succession of the deceased. 
These wise views were ^frustrated by mistaken 
ones, wMch proved, as we shall see, how little 
M.. de Vergennes understood the intentions of 
the king of Prussia. Hedeclared, that this mon- 
arch wojuld. accede as . easily to the division of 
Bavaria, as .he had to that of! Poland; provided 
the.courtof Vienna. gave him a sufficient com- 
pensation.;, but Frederic . soon proved the in- 
j^^tice ,of this opinion, by claiming, the giia- 
rwt^e givpn by our court in the treaty of W«st* 
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phalia, whicli the emperor was desirous of vio- 
lating, by tanking himself amongst the heirs of 
the elector of Bavaria, and showed unequi- 
vocally his intention of attacking Austria if it 
persisted in its projected usurpation of a part of 
the Bavarian succession, which by right re- 
verted wholly to the palatine house, the most 
faithful and important of our allies in the em- 
pire. We ought therefore to have supported its 
int-erests with as much energy as we displayed 
weaktiess — a truth which the following detail 
will prove. 

"The emperor, threatened by Prussia, who pro- 
posed to make common cause with us, claimed, in 
case of hostilities on the part of the fetter, the 
succours stipulated by the alliance of 1756, ojr 
at least, conformably to the 8d- article of the 
80th December 1758, the annual subsidy of 
8',340,000 livres payable monthly, in twelve 
equal parts. The French minister properly re- 
plied, that his was not the cafus fccdetu % be- 
cause, whatever aggression the court of Vienna- 
suffered, it would solely result from the invasion- 
pf Bavaria, over which Austria had no ^eal 
right. But, instead of adding, that, however 
unwilling to infringe the alliance of 1756,^hich 
the king on the contrary was very desirous iiomarn-: 
tain, he could not' allow, that it authorised any. 
nnjust invasion, which it was the wisest policy! 
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to repress; the good offices of France were 
<>ffered to conciliate the pretenders to. the 
Bavarian succession^ whom the king of Prus- 
sia supported against the emperor. The em- 
peror then insidiously proposed, to desist from 
hi^ views of aggrandisement in Bavaria, if Fre** 
deric would renounce the margravates of Aa- 
spach and Bareith, which would fall to him on 
the death of the reigning margrave ; an absutd 
request, of which M. de Vergennes had the 
complaisance to adopt all the ridicule, when^ 
wishing to impress it in one of his ostensible 
dispatches, he called it ^ a magnanimous reso- 
lution of the court of Vienna/ The kitig of 
I^ryssia, when this letter was communicated to 
him, said that it contained nothing but mefe 
ft^p-g^ips, and, spuming our vain representa- 
tions, ordered his armies into Bohemia. Itk short, 
by one of those subterfuges, the constant indi-* 
cation of feebleitefs, France, mis-led by a f»Ise 
estimate of the alliance of 17&6, which it was 
no doubt apprehensive of seeing openly brokep^ 
secretly furnished the emperor with money^ 
which he accepted without the smallest gfatirt 
ttide; but, through ajn unlUckiness whkh often 
attends datk and indirect actions, the measttrea 
for sending it to him were so badly taken, or 
^ secret so illkept, that the king of ^Prussia^ 
havbg discovered it, ordered his envoy in France 
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to totnplatn heavily of the proceeding. M» de 
Vergennes endeavoured to deny it, but was, in 
consequence^ overwhelmed with confufion^ the 
Prussian minister showing him the written 
proof, that he had given pecuniary aid to the 
court of Vienna^ agaiiist a cause^ in which 
Trance ought to have taken the same interest 
as Frederic. 

*• The struggle continuing to subsist between 
this monarch and Austria, for the Bayarian sue-* 
cession, it gave such uneasiness to our mini-* 
sters, that they negotiated with Russia to put 
an end to the war ; and the me^ation of the 
two powers^ produced, on the isth of May 
1779, the treaty of Teschen. By the 4th article 
of the convention, agreed on the same day, 
between the eourt of Vienna and the electdr 
pdlatiiiie, f|^ latter ceded to the former ail that 
part of Bavaria l^iag between the Danube^ 
the Inn, and th6 Salfzaf, comprehending almost 
the whole generalty or government of Burghau* 
sen ; a dis^membermelff, /it is true, inconsiiiei'a- 
ble^ compared with the first pretensions of 
Austria,^ but which incr^sed lie power of a 
rival ittoiiarchy to ]^raAce^ m the ^me proportion 
as it din^iiai^ed thM df ^ friend to our erown. 
The \mf^ ti£ Pttkssia, who showed hitaeietf ^ 
zeifek)«t& 4€^iendttt of tlie rights of ijne Germatsic 
body, wa& unwilling ^ ele^fttr j^atlae should 
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cede any things and openly said, after the sign- 
ing the treaty, that M, de Vergjennes had in- 
sisted so strenuously on his yielding the district 
of Bur^hausen at least, that, not to disoblige: 
the king, in whose name it waa urged, he had 
at last given it up.. M. de Vergennes endea- 
Youred afte!rwards to justify bis conduct, by 
pretending, * That the emperor was indebted, 
to France for an acquisition wbrch preserved 
his dignity; the king of Prussia, for an. arrange*- 
nient. which prevented the occasion of. a new 
war; while the succession ofBuvaria was almost, 
wholly secured to the palatini/ family :. so that 
we cfught to pride oijrselyes on the result oi the: 
peace of Teschen.' It is -evident, -tbftt in this-' 
way there would be no diffpuUy- in palliating, 
the mDst serious faults, in thejeye^ of those who. 
take ministerial flourishes for rea^nin^s ; but this* 
counterfeit money will not pass; with men. of 
any penetration ;^: and, in reality, the nagolia-- 
tion at Teschen dissatisfied the emperor, :who.) 
did not gain what • h^ wanted ;. the king pf 
Prussia, who saw h^s p^tujfal enfe^^y ; unjustly i 
aggrandi;?ed ; . the j ele^tpr. .p^latin?, still mor.^ . 
unjustly despoiled df .a part, of ^ his inherit^^^^ > 
ai}d the Gernxaniq bqdy, who* eter iiQcustQni^d , 
to look op.Franc? a$. ,ks « pi:qte4t(H^> wasj ex.-i' 
tremely.astpnisih^.c} t^ fkid,,th?titfla!U^V!bftwefC«- .. 
ward placf les§ cQnfidence in' j^s .tbs^.in tha ; 
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king bf Prussia, ^hich essentially injured our 
Consequence in the empire. But the greatest 
impolicy of all) irt this conjuncture, was the al- 
lowing Rusaia, who is for ' modelling iii all 
things, in order to extend her influence by Ser 
mediation, which, so far from being sought fot*/ 
ought to have been avoided, to interfere in the 
affairs of Germany, where, it is to be fearedy 
she will in the etid gain an influence destructive 
to ours. The ensuing facts will prove, on how 
weak a 'foundation M. de Vergennes^ self-con* 
grattulations, relative to the peace of Tescheh, 
were .raised; and that, had he followed, on the 
toritfary, the dict&tes • of plain common sense 
it'this period, ^Fraacte would have become once 
mor^ the point on which the empire would rest 
for support ; a sure protection to resort to, iri 
ev^iy attempt injuribus either to the laws and 
constitutions of the Germanic body,^ or the 
rights arnd prerogatives of any of its members. \ 
^^ The real origin of our mistakes-^with respect 
to the alliance: with Austria, was the desire ori 
our part of appearing to remain faithful to it 5 
and to conciliate, at tire same time, other in- 
terests, which were wholly irreconcileable. Tn 
this we have deceived ourselves, and have giverl 
rise to a distrust,, which our conduct, instead 
of weakening, 'daily • strengthens. Some insist 
on the necessity of forming a hew system 
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tv^ith respect to Vienna, while others arc of 
opinion w€ should be contented with modifying 
that of. 1756, in a manner better adapted to 
1[he principles in which it originated 3 sjxd 
wWch, it is said, might have rendered it useful 
to us, ha4 not Qur too great complaisa^nce bx 
matters of importance evinced to the Austrian 
minister the possibility of imposing on our good 
nature. Be this as it may^ we have reason to 
suppose, tliat M. de Vergennes has never con- 
sidered an alliance with the emperor in thjs ligh/^ 
in which it ought to bie considered by a. French 
minister. It appears, indeed, that he was eqwlly 
karful of its infringemept, ^nd.of the bJi^ipbe oi 
yielding too much to the court of Viemw > land 
hence bis.equi vocal, uncertain, and often. cofitrar 
Victory proceedings, calculated only to produce 
successive and almost perpetuaJi embajcrdssments, 
which a^ firm, m^eithodlcal^ and well^nwasurcd 
conduct, might have prevented. The plan M* 
^^ Vergennes ought to have followed was simple 
in itself, and ea^ in its execution. Since the 
king, by many motives, was attached to this alii- 
at^e„ it should neither have been overthrown 
xiQT s.app$d ; the past should have been less re- 
ferred to, than redressed, by fixing bases neces- 
sary to strengthen this political combination, so 
that if France acted not in future the first part, 
she might at least divide it with the emperor, 
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<:onstant]y retaining the place naturally assigned 
her amongst the powers of Europe^ that is to 
. say, in the foremost line with the Austriaa 
monarch) the first potentate in rank, though 
tkot in reality, and which he can only becokne 
by a continuation of errors on our part easy to, 
be avoided : for when France once rises from 
its present lethargy, the political and miiitaiy 
preponderance which Austria has acquired at 
our expence will exist no longer. 

" The treaty of Teschen was scarcely conclud-* 
ed, when the emperor, whose advances by baron 
Thugut, iji 1777^ we had rejected, seeing us en- 
gaged in a war with England^ and concluding, 
from the timidity of our cabinet^ that he should* 
receive from us no very effectual or certain as* 
sistance in time of need, and stiil less compli- 
ance in ratifying his personal ambition, resolved, 
without formally renouncing the alliance of 
1756, to conciliate the empress of Russia, whose 
Vi^ws agreed with his own, and who was above 
all things desirous of aggrandising her power at 
the expence pf the Turks, whose spoils 
Joseph II. himself hoped to share. Th court 
of Petersburg, judging that the concurrence 
of that of Vienna would facilitate the execution 
of its designs, opposed no obstacles to the wishes 
of the emperor, who had an interview with 
Catharine in June 1780, at Mohilof in Rus- 
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sian Lithuania, in which was laid the founda^ 
tion of the plan, which afterwards burst- forth ^ 
Fiance showed at first a perfect indifference to 
this union of the two imperial courts, though she 
had the greatest interest to prevent it ; and the 
prevention was a measure by no means difficult 
to. accomplish, at least before the two powers 
had as yet signed any treaty. But our ministry 
appear to have been deficient alike in foresight 
and activity. The Austrian monarch gave u$, 
at the same period, another proof of his un- 
friendly intentions, undertaking, in August 
1780, without our knowledge, to propose, in 
the name of the court of London, to the court 
of .Madrid, which made common cause with 
us in the war against England, . the restoratioxx 
of Gibraltar, if it. would consent to separate jits, 
interests from those of France, The un^hakei^ 
fidelityof the king of Spain, however^ induced hina 
to reject the proposal, of yrhich he gave us in-? 
formation. This proved, that Austria would be 
the ally of Greatr Britain, the moment that power 
found any interest in being so, Another propf 
of the ill intentions of the court of Vienna, must 
not be. omittedji evinced by a letter, written to 
the elector palatine by ppnce Kai^nit?, in Octo-. 
ber 1780, on the doubt entertained, whether the 
tiilQ of excellence should be given to the ministea;' 
plenipotentiary, whom the king, maintains there. . 
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^ Refuse,' says Kauhitz, * the title of excellence ; 
heap humiliations on a court, that unjustly, in- 
sists on having an influence in the empire : to 
suffer it, would be essentially to injure our feon* 
"Stitution and tranquillity.' The elector fol- 
Jowed not the advice of the prince ; but the 
letter, notwithstanding, too clearly evinces the 
Austrian feelings towards France, to make anjr 
reflexion on it necessary. Now was the time 
for a full explanation with the emperor, as we 
had neglected the opportunity during the con^- 
ferences at Mohilof, on the various suspicions 
and disputes he had at various times excited in 
us. It ought to have beeai represented to, him, 
that by his allying himself, first to Prussia and 
Russia in the division of. Poland, . and aftet^ 
wards to Catharine II. for the dismemberment 
of the Ottoman empire, he really infringed the 
alliance of 1756, though, perhaps, he might 
maintain the contrary, no doubt because he 
had not been sufficiently opposed on this head 
in 1772 ; but that he must notexpect to blind 
u§ in fixture with regard to that object, or his 
intentions relative to" the empire, in which, 
since the I8th of August 1765, when he first 
wore the imperial crown, he has on every occa- 
sion fliown himself despotrcal, excluding, at 
the same time, the intervention of France, whose 
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most moderate proceedings he ba$ received with 
ill humour, or has frequently counteracted more 
or le3$ openly ; so much does the guarantee of 
that crown displease him, though founded upon 
the faith of treaties ; — ^that the intention of the 
king was to maintain the alliance with Austria/ 
but that it was become indispensable, that the lat- 
ter should explain the nature and extent of his 
views, which would always be. seconded, when 
not contrary to equity atd our own interests; 
that, on the other hand, it was but reasonable 
the emperor should act in the same manner 
towards us, who could not. become the blind 
and passive instruments of bis ambition , that 
it ;wa5 highly improper he should preserve only 
the shadow of an union with us, that he migh't 
call upon us in difficulties^ and claim an aid 
when attacked, even though he might provoke 
the aggression, as, for instance, when he want<- 
ed to appropriate almost the whole Bavarian 
succession^ that he could not reasonably 
pretend to act exactly as he chose, and make 
what alliances he pleased, for his own pri« 
vate interest, without any regard to our alli- 
ance and the advantages he had derived from 
it ; that in short, as w:e had adopted his friend-* 
$hip and his enmities, it was but just he should 
do the same for us j and, above alU that ho . 
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should not refuse bis reciprocity as to the Otto- 
man empire, whiqh we held in the highest 
estimation. 

" It is probable, so frank and categorical a 'de- 
claration would have laid open the emperor's in- 
tentions, more certainly than our petty intrigues 
and weak complaints, which produced no ef- 
fect ; and it must be acknowledged, that if, as 
has been said, the court of Vienna, after avail- 
ing itself of the chief benefit of our alliance, 
has acted ill towards us, we also have not 
been exempt from blame on our part, particu- 
larly as to the mission of baron Thugut ; and 
that, if we have sometimes conceded too much 
to the emperor, we have at others darkly and 
insidiously opposed him, at the very time we 
were making. protestations of the sincerest zeal ; 
a wily and unjustifiable proceeding, which, 
readily discovered by the Austrian monarch, 
inspired him with that distrust, which is the 
true origin of his friendship with Russia. If 
we could not succeed in frustrating the mea- 
sures above mentioned, France ought not at 
Jcast to have remained a tame spectator of 
them, btit should, either really or apparently, 
have endeavoured to ally herself with the Prus- 
sian momarch, who was sensible of the advan- 
tage of an utiion with us, for the security of his 
possessions against the two imperial courts. 
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Had Vienna stiJl resisted this coercive means, 
the blame of the rupture had been imputed to 
the emperor, and not to France, and would have 
fallen on him alone ; and the king being then 
at liberty to take whatever side he should think 
most proper for the interest of his crown, 
would have felt no regret, and incurred no re- 
proach. 

" The public were much displeased with M, 
de Vergennes, for not havjng prevented the arch- 
duke Maximilian, as he might have done, from 
being nominated co-adjutor of Cologne and 
Munster, in 1780 3 but it would be unjust to 
impute to this minister the increase of influence 
and power which this measure gave the house 
of Austria in Germany,' if 'the king himself 
thought proper, in this instance^ that policy 
should yield to the pleasure he felt in procuring 
a considerable estabfehmfent for the queen's 
brother, assured as he before was of the grands 
mastership of the Teutonic order. 

" In 1783, the emperor, without informing us 
of his engagements with Russia,: wished us to 
join him in inducing the gmndrsignior to^ ratify! 
various conditions, which. the court of Petersw 
burg, ever at variani^e with the Turkish mon*?-- 
arcby peremptorily demanded,, for what it called 
satisfaction. The French minister,, instead of 
representing t<? .the Austdan government, hpw 
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.extraordinary it was, that, in contempt of our 
alliance, it should have taken upon itself a com- 
mission so revolting to the king, ordered our em- 
bassador at Constantinople to neglect nothing 
to obtain entire satisfaction for Russia. This 
despicable condescension, far from securing 
peace between Catharine II. and the Turks, 
immediately produced the invasion of the Cri- 
mea and the several countries adjacent. When 
the emperor made known to us the demands 
of his new ally, he did not conceal his own 
intention of seizing on Moldavia and Walla- 
chia, as his share. Upon this, M. de Vergennes 
determined to authorise only a part of what was 
required of him, to leave the Russians to act 
as they would, but prevent the Austrian mon- 
arch from gaining any thing. This was. well 
dene, as far a§ it respected Austria ; but the 
error of suffering the aggrandisement of Russia 
was not therefore lessened: yet he was heard 
to compliment himself on this arrangement, 
saying *The emperor at least has gained nothing ; 
and the satisfaction given the court of Petersburg, 
though it falls heavily on the Turk, is at least no 
way preju4icial to France;' — a singular mode 
pf reasoning . truly, not to be pardoned even in 
a tyro in politics, yet employed by a minister 
of long standing, with every mark of satis- 
faction, as if thp displeasing and enfeebling an 
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ally, so useful as the Turks, were in reality nd 
injury to us. We shall again discuss this ex- 
traordinary topic, under the article Riiffia. 

"As the conduct of France relative to the 
Dutch republic and the emperor has been already 
discussed under the former head, it would be 
superfluous to dwell on it here ; but we cannot 
pass over in silence the extraordinary and un- 
reasonable part which our court was at that time 
made to act in the events which produced the 
Germanic league, which was signed the 23d 
of July, 1785, by the king of Pruffia, the king 
of England, as elector of Hanover, the elector 
of Saxony, and, successively, by several other 
of the German states. Though, by the treaty^ 
of Teschen, the court of Vienna had solemnly 
renounced all pretensions to Bavaria, it appears 
that it had not renounced the project of finally 
exchanging it for other possessions ; for, on the 
13 th of January 1785, we find that count Lehr- 
bach, the emperor's plenipotentiary at Munich, 
had induced the elector palatine to sigh a treaty, 
by which he consented, that the Upper and 
Lower Bavaria, the Higher Palatinate, and the 
landgravatc of Leuchstenburg, as well as the 
duchies of Neuburg and Sultzbach, should 
be ceded to Austria in exchange for the 
Netherlands, (excepting only the duchy of 
Jt»uxemburg and county of Namur) and to 
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The court of Vienna further engaged, to pay 
three milUons of florins to the elector and the 
duke of Deux-ponts, and to give up to them 
the advantages that were expected to result from 
the emperor's designs against the Dutch. When 
this treaty was on the point of being concludedy 
count Romantzof, the Russian eovoy in Ger- 
many^ required the duke of Deux-ponts to sui>. 
scrthe to it, giving him but eight days for con- 
sideration^ ^^nd declaring at the same time^ that, 
should he even refuse his consent, the exchange 
would equally take pJace^ under the guarantee 
of France and 'Russia* To this the duke firmly 
replied, * that he would never consent to an.ar- 
langemenf, as injurious to his family as to the 
empire, in which the concurrence of the king 
qf Prussia and the Germanic body had been 
ptti|^sely avoided, though they were both in- 
terested io; iri as guarantees of the treaty of Tes- 
chejti, the 8th article of which deprived the 
elector palatine of the right of disposing:^ at his 
will, not only of Bavaria, but of his oth^r 
states.' .. 

" The duke of Deux-ponts immediately dis- 
l^fftchedcounieih both to Berlin and Versailles, to 
l^emonstrate against the exchange itself, and the 
personal violence with which he was threatened. 
On receiving the declaration of the. king; of Prus^ 
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sia, that he would oppo'se this arrangement 
with all his power, M, de Vergennes returned 
for answer, * that the duke of Deux-ponts hav- 
ing refused his consent to it, the emperor would 
most probably give it up.' Our wise minister then 
proposed to the court of Vienna the abandoning 
the project, and afterwards vainly endeavoured* 
to efface in the mind of Frederic the Great the- 
profound impression it was calculated to produce : 
to which that monarch sfent for atiswer, * that 
the notice the duke of Deux-ponts ha,d received 
incontestably proved, that France had not only 
been acquainted with the emperor's intentioiis, 
but had interested herself intheir success 5 and the 
duchy of Luxemburg, as well as the county of 
Namur, were no doubt to have been the reward 
of its obligingness 3 that it -was inconceivable 
how the French ministry could think this small 
acquisition a reasonable compensation for the in- 
crease of power which the possession of Bavaria- 
would have given to Austria, and that it should 
have consented, with such facility, to sacrifice the 
interest both of France and of the empire; and, 
in short, that as the emperor's imperious pre-* 
tensions to Holland made a part of the plan, it 
threw a light on the ambiguous and versatile, 
conduct of the court of Versailles towards that: 
republic, which it was its place to have sup-; 
ported with its whole power, instead of allowing* 
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it, l)y being threatened by Austria, to increase 
the burthien of its debts by the preparations for 
war, which might have been so easily spared ; 
djat, with regard to Holland, France had imitated 
the unfairriess of those lawyers who act at the 
same time for plaintiff and defendant; and that 
the weak and prevaricating system of our ministry 
evincing, that pruder^ce. no longer allowed the 
members of the empire to expect any support 
from the Jprench governmefnt,. it behoved .Ger- 
faany to /tjfte speedy and effectual' measures to 
prelveixt the execution of the emperor's plan.' — 
These measfures the king of Prussia took in real- 
ity, by forming the Germanic league, in which 
the king of England the more readily joined, as 
it was of Consequence to him to make France 
odious, and prevent her aggrandisement by any 
dismemtermint of . the Low Countries ; at the 
same time, perh^tps, that, in the error committed, 
by our ministry in the plan of the exchange of 
Bavaria,'he discovered a probability, more or less 
remote, of oncq more bringing back the United 
Provinces to the old system of. the Britannic alli- 
ance, from the weight which Prussia could easily 
give in the republic to the endeavours of the 
court of London. = , 

" M. de Vergehnes, having strove in vain to 
prevent the confederation of the principal states 
of the empire, seetns to haVe imaginedj, that he 
could retrieve his errors by pretending himself 
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the utmost zeal for the formation of the Get* 
manic league^ which» by England takbg a pria"* 
cipal part in it, was perhaps still more calcu* 
lated to injure France than the emperof, whom 
Great-Britain fears less than us. But the thing 
was done, and all M. de Vergennes' protesta-^ 
tions and measures failed. He could then no 
longer remain ignorant, that, by his having in* 
considerately joined in a project, as unjust as 
impolitic, he had given the iinishing^ stroke ta 
our losing what the discussions on JBavatia and 
the treaty of Teschen, by. which they were tcr» 
minated, bad yet left us of our former influence 
and respectability in the empire^ an<i of which 
the king of Prussia had the address to despoil 
us, and become himself the possessor. This 
monarch, giving a loose to his natural dispo* 
sition, spared no measures against us; and, la 
June 1785, said to the same French general*^ 
to whom the year before he had used the jest oi 
the something to drink for the emperor, * I do 
not comprehend your M. de Vergennes : though 
I have found his hand in the bag, he still pre- 
tends I am a visionary, and that the affair of Ba^ 
varia is but a dream of mine : he wanfis also: 
to make me believe, that he does not like the 
emperor, whom, however, he was going to 

* M* de Bottill^ : again in the king's hand-^virEiting; . . 
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strengthen in a most alarming manner, had I 
not opposed it ; but you may assure this mini- 
ster, that such is my attachment to France, that 
I Could not avoid defending its intefests on this 
occasion, as zealously as those of the Germanic 

a 

body/ 

RUSSIA; - 

" There! are twd principal points of disagree- 
ment between France and Russia, which ren- 
der their interests irreconcileable :-^lst. The 
court of Petersburg wishes to; gain an influence 
in the empire^ destructive of that which it so 
much imports us to maintain there* 2dly^ 
Russia intends to invade a part, at least, of 
Turkey in Europe, if not to seize the whole. 
It is our business to oppose both these views, to 
the utmost of our powers 

" From the reign of Peter the Greats Russia 
has been constantly intermeddling in the affairs 
of Qermany; and the marriage of two of its^ 
princesses with princes of the empire was with 
no other view. During the war, produced by 
the alliance of 1756, between France and Au- 
stria, and to which the court of Petersburg also 
acceded, it was the ambition of the empress 
Elizabeth to become guarantee of the new sys- 
tem, which seemed likely to result from the con- 
quests expected to be gained over Prussia and 
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Vienna, and Russia. It is evident, as has been 
bjefore remarked, that all the influence of Russia 
in Qernaany could only be gained ^t our e?:pence. 

** The success of Cajtharine II. agaii^st the 
Turks, during the war which began at the close of 
the year 1768, and was terminated by the peace 
of Kainardji, the 10th of July 1774, proved to 
this sovereign, that she was at liberty to extend 
her dominion^, by successive dismemberments of 
the Ottoman empire, as far as her incliaatipii 
and power might prompt her. She has already 
given repeated proofs of their extent^ and $een\s 
v/ery well inclined to reiterate die productive- 
experiment 

^ It i3 necessary to examine^ whether the 
French ministry ever took into consideratioa 
the two incontrovertible principles laid down, 
at the begixming of this article. 

*' No other court had any share in the treaty 
of Kainardji, which was a stab in the dark. 
The Russian general, as conqueror, imposed 
whatever conditions he chose on the conquered 
vjzier, whose army was entirely routed. But 
the obstacles which soon arose to their execu- 
tion, gave reason to expect a new rupture be- 
tween the two powers. France, which ought 
then to have used all her endeavours to dispel 
the storm which threatened Turkey, thought of 
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nothing further than interposing its good offices i 
a most easy expedient, which, however, M. 
de Vergennes thought proper to celebrate as a 
stroke ofgenius, and which was accepted by Rus- 
sia and the Porte. The former plainly saw, that 
as we confined ourselves to mere civilities; we 
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tvere in nb state to oppose her, but shofuld be the 
first to engage the Turks to yields without resis- 
tance, all she might require, even however un- 
just ; for the dispute with the former was but 
ill founded on her side. Yet it was through 
bur mediation, thatj on the 21st of May 1779, 
a treaty explanatory of that of Kainardji 
was signed, by which Petersburg obtained the 
free navigation of the Black Sea^ and the other 
seas whieh wash the Ottoman shore ; . the in- 
dependahce of the Xartarsj of whom the grand- 
sighior, who had before absolute power over 
them^ was only to be the religious head ^ with 
an extreme diminution of the sovereignty of the 
latter in Moldavia and Wallachia, that were in 
future only to pay a small tribute to the Porte 
every second year. This arrangement disgusted 
the Turks, whom it plundered^ and restored 
only an apparent and short-lived peace between 
them and Catharine II. ; for this pretended ex- 
planatory convention was in reality nothing but 
a sacrifice extorted, from the sultan's weakness? 
and from ours, by that empress, who was fujly 
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determined to begin a new contest wheijever it 
should suit her interest* 

" The error which our ministry then com- 
mitted soon involved it in serious inconveni- 
ences. The court of Petersburg, having no ap- 
prehensions on the side of Turkey, turned all 
its attention to the affairs of Germany. And 
the king of Prussia, finding, by the little vigour 
and sound policy we had shown concerning the 
Bavarian succession, which it was hrs interest 
to terminate as soon as possible, that he could 
depend on no effectual assistance from us, in- 
vited Catharine II., who still remained his ally, 
to interfere in the discussion of that affair. 
This sovereign hastened to satisfy Frederic, by 
an energetic declaration, productive of the 
greatest uneasiness in the court of Vienna, 
which was unable to support itself against the 
Prussians and Russians united. She also demand- 
ed a suspension of arms on the 4th of March 
1779, and the mediation of the latter, who thb& 
took part with France for the termination of 
the war. This association, which produced the 
peace of Teschen, was the more injurious to us, 
as it established a rival influence in the empire ; 
an evil which might have been avoided, by 
our opposing, in the first instance, as strongly 
ds the king of Prussia did, the vain pretensions, 
of Austria to the Bavarian successipn. In that 
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•who had too much penetration not to be aware 
of the danger of suffering a new influence to 
get footing in Germany, would have rather 
shunned than courted the Russians. 

** It may be remembered, that it was in June 
3780, a year after the peace of Teschen, that 
the emperor, disgusted with France, made ad- 
vances to Catharine II. at Mohilof, by means 
of prince Potemkin, her favourite, whose in- 
fluence he had secured. From this, in the 
month of August following, resulted a treaty, 
the conditions of which seem to be but impcr- 
fectly known, as is the case also with those of 
the alliance entered into between these two 
powers about the beginning of 1784. It would 
be superfluous to repeat here the reflexions 
which have before occurred on the supineness 
and want of foresight in our ministry, to whom 
the union of the two imperial courts soon gave 
the most'serious alarm. 

** Russia, notwithstanding the inconsiderate 
service we had done her, in extorting the agree- 
ment of the 21st of March 1779, from the 
Turks, far from showing any gratitude to us, 
rather affected to prevent our interference in her 
affairs with the Porte, on which she formed new 
schemes of conquest, which she prepared the 
livay for by her negotiations, as well with the 
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Idian of Taftary^ as the heads of the nations |i^ 
the Cuban and the sovereigns of Caralemia and 
Imerita, to all of whom the court of Peters* 
burg was prodigal of prpmises, without intend- 
ing to keep any of them ; and at the end of 
1782' they consented to yield, forever, to Russia^ 
the property of the countries they governed, 
though they were not themselves possessed or 
it* It is evident, that Catharine II. had de- 
manded the independence of the Tartars, in 
1779, only to subdue them herself^ for we shall 
find, that their pretended liberty soon became 
the most dreadful slavery. 

" Russia and Austria, having certain informa- 
tion of the indolence of the Turkish govern- 
ment, and of ours in its support, thought this a 
favourable opportunity for the execution of their 
ambitious plans. The empress, accustomed 
to seize every means of harassing the mussel- 
inen, compelled the Porte, on the 10th of June 
1783, to sign a treaty of commerce, by which 
its interests were essentially injured; sending 
at the same time her troops into the Crimea, the 
island of Taman, and the Cuban. The inhabi- 
tants of these, countries, finding they had been 
deceived, rose in arms to throw oflf the yoke 
of the Russians, who then treated them as re- 
bels ; and general Paiil Pbtemkin, brother to 
the favourite, had the barbarity to put more 
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than thirty thousand Tartars to the sword, with- 
oiat distinction of age or sex j by which horri- 
ble massacre the usurpation of Russia was esta^ 
blished. 

** A short time before this period, the emperor 
had made known to us the intentions of Catha* 
rine, his ally, whom he was determined to assist, 
if necessary, with an army pf a hundred and 
twenty thousand Austrians. Yet in this con- 
juncture, when France ought to have exerted 
herself with the utmost energy and activity, she 
thought not even of concerting measures with 
England, who could not see with indifference 
the ejtclusive tmde of the Black Sea, and per- 
haps of the Levant, in the power of Russia. 
Had such a step produced no etfect, it could 
have done no injury; but M. de Vergennes, 
far from making known the king's resentment, 
dnd opposing the Russiian aggrandisement, by 
melins which are ever within the reach of ati 
able minister, was contented to prevent the 
emperor from obtaining Moldavia and Wallst- 
chia, at the e:tperice of the unfortunate Turks, 
whom he exhorted to submit to circumstances, 
ind give the empress satisfaction. Mr. Bulga- 
kof, her envoy at Constantinople, at the end of 
178S, remitted to the divan a memorial in her 
^lame, containing in substance as follows:— 
* That the just causes of offence she had re- 
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ceived from the Porte had determined her iraa 
perial majesty to take possession of the Tartar 
provinces $ and that, to avoid a war, it was 
indispensably necessary that the sultan should 
ratify her possession of the Crimea, the Cuban, 
and the island of Taman, as well as consent to 
the abrogation of the third article of the peace 
of Kainardji, relative to the Tartars, and thp 
three articles of the agreement of 1779 respect- 
ing the same nation ; adhering in other respects 
to the stipulations contained in those treaties/ 
To this memorial Mr. Bulgakof annexed a 
plan conformable to his demands. After nume- 
rous meetings of the divan, and bitter x:om- 
plaints from its members, the French embassa* 
dot obtained the following concession :— r* That 
four of the sultanas ministers should sign, con-* 
jointly with the envoy of Russia, at AinaK- 
Carack, on the 28th of December 1783, 0,S. 
(corresponding to our 8th of January 1784) ^ 
treaty consisting of three articles ; importing, 
first, the qession in perpetuity of the Crimea, 
the island of Taman, and the Cuban ; secondly, 
the confirmation of the treaties and agreements 
of 1774, 1775, and 1779, a$ well as the cpn^- 
mercial treaty pf 1783, excepting qnly some 
articles of the explanatory agreement of the 
filst of March 1779, respecting the indepeEi- 
dapce of the Tartars,., which ajticles were an- 
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nulled : Russia ^securing and guaranteeing to 
th^ Porte the possession ^nd property of the 
towp and territpry pf Oc^akof : Thirdly, that 
the river Cub^n ghoujd be henceforward the 
boundary of the two lenjpires/ The Turk? 
thus sa>y themselves once more disarmed and 
despoiled, jhrPugh the mediation of their most 
anpient ally, frorji whom they had a right to 
expect effectual succojir^, and not pusillanimous 
^dvice. Our minister put the last stroke to all 
his former faults, by ^llpwing M, de St. Priest, 
the king's embassadpr at Constantinople, to rer 
ceive, as thp conclusion pf the fatal treaty, be-r 
^ides considerable presents in iponey and dia^ 
monds, the blije f:ord of Jflussia, which com^ 
pletely exhibited him to the musselmen^ rather 
as ^n agent of that formidable power, than of 
a court in friendship with them, 

'* At tije end qf the article England, it was said, 
that M. de Vergennes precipitated the signing 
the peace in January 1788, in order to be more 
at liberty to oppose X\^ . plans of Austria gnd 
Russia, Tsvhpse friendly intercourse, whiph, with 
so much blindness^ he had allowed to take 
place, announced a community of interests be? 
tween the ijoaperial courts, calculated to give 
us the greatest uneasiness ; &nd that this minir 
^ter contempttiPusly rejected the advice of. his 
fPlJe^gUfs, whp thought it but fitting to observe 
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to him, that he was exposing himself to the 
double inconvenience, of infringing the peace 
with Great-Britain, and of being henceforward 
unable to foresee the intentions of Vienna and 
Petersburg. To which he vauntingly replied, 
* that the future would show the wisdom of his 
measures.' And what hais been the result ? The 
tteaty of Ainali-Carack, perhaps more shame* 
ful and humiliating to us, than to the Turks. 

*^ Our impolitic condescension to Russia and 
Austria may, if persisted in, draw on the de- 
struction of the Ottoman empire, which is the 
only power on the north-east of Europe capable 
of restraining these two empires, as well by 
means of a long established influence in Turkey, 
as by the fear of those diversions which, when- 
ever our cabinet shall be well directed, it will 
be in our power to make in favour of the sul- 
tan. The ruin of the Turks involves that of 
our Levant trade, which alone gives vigour to 
our southern provinces, and which is threatened 
ivith a decline from the advantages already 
gained by the Russians in the Black Sea, and 
what they may still force from the remaining 
parts of the Ottoman dominions. The influence 
of their malignant insinuations, Combined with 
those of England at Constantinople, already 
perceptibly affects our commercial interests, and 
tends to destroy the remains of the influence of 
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France with thi Turks, who very justly impfute 
aUl their misfoituaes to the weakness of our 
<:ondiict. 

5^ The empress of Russia, appeased by the 
^acquisition of the Crimea, took every possible 
step to console the emperor at not haying him** 
self obtained ai;iy thing at the expence of the 
musselm^n, and openly showed the utmost zeal 
for the interests of this monarchy by repeatedly 
urging th^ Dutch, in 1784 and 1785, to yield tohis 
pretensions ; while, by the exertion of her whole 
influence in Germany, she endeavoured to sup'' 
port his project of the exchange of Bavaria for 
jthe AusMan Netherlands; a plan which, as 
we have before observed, to the astonishment 
of politicians, M. de Vergenoes himself ap« 
proved. 

' ^! Although, fiom the character of Catharine 
II., which makes hei* prefer splendor to utility, 
Russia has not gained all the advantages from 
iier new acquisition^ which she might have 
done, it is hot the less true* that*^-^he Turks 
being etifeebled and humiliated, the Tartars 
subdued, and, consequently, the bounds of the 
empire enlarged, the frontier of New Servia be- 
come useless, and the troc^s which guarded it at 
liberty to kct elsewhere ; the Polish Ukraine, 
by being added to tbs Russian provinces, se- 
curing magazines of all kinds to carry on a war 
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cither on the Danube or in Poland, in the 
latter of which the despotic influence of the 
court of Petersburg will always secure an abun- 
dant and easy subsistence for its armies ; the 
arrangements that have taken place among 
the Cossacks, who supply already a good and 
numerous body of troops ; the quantity of horses 
to be obtained from these new conquests, as 
well for recruiting the cavalry as for other 
operations of war-^all these advantages, which 
are so many augmentations of power, allow us 
to pronounce, that Russia, whose ambition will 
certainly increase with her success, will not be 
long without re-entering the lists, either to give 
the last blow to the Ottoman empire, or obtaix^ 
any other end it m?iy desire. Yet our minister, 
who ought surely to have learned something 
from the humiliating lessons he has received, 
3eems to take no step on the occasion, but pern 
severes in his accustomed inactivity. 

^^ Though experience has demonstrated the 
balance of commerce, to be almost always fa- 
vourable to the Russians, yet France has been 
employed, ever since the year 1785, in a treaty 
of commerce with them, without considering 
that, in thp first place,* the arrangements to 
result from it, which will probably be illusive 
as to us, may complete th^ distrust of the Turks, 
^ho, when they shall see us allied in every way 
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to their bitterest enemies, may alter the whole 
system of our connexion with them ; for, though 
we should even continue to protect the Otto* 
man empire against Russia and Austria, is it 
not probable that the latter, and even England, 
will, from other views, endeavour to excite the 
ill will of the Porte against us, either to favour 
their own pleasures, or secure for themselves 
the advantages at present enjoyed by us in the 
Levant ? And, secondly, Jthat the Dutch, and 
still more the English, who have been so many 
years in possession of the most lucrative 
branches of the Russian trade, will not quietly 
allow of our interference, but will successfully 
employ the various means within their power 
effectually to thwart us ? It is possible, that a 
treaty of commerce with Russia may offer us, 
on the score of our marine, advantages, which 
we have hitherto derived from that country only 
at second hand -, and this is a subject which 
deserves the most serious reflexion : but, it 
seems evident, that the most beneficial commer- 
cial relations we can enter into with the court 
of Petersburg must not at present be directed 
to its northern provinces, but to those it has 
recently taken from *the Turks ; since, by that 
means, if we do not ameliorate our commerce 
in the Levant, we shall at least maintain it on 
the same footing as it was before Russia had 
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invaded the Crimea, and obtained the free na* 
vigation of the Black Sea. The measures hdw- 
ever to be taken require to be conducted with 
equal foresight, secrecy, and address; since 
there is no doubt the Russians would oppose 
our intentions, if aware of their tendency. 

• TURKEY. 

** The explanations entered into with respect | 

to this power, under the articles Russia and 
Austria, leave but little to be said of it here. 

** The treaty of alliance of 1756, between 
France and Vienna, was scarcely signed, when 
the latter, who, as well as the Russians, are 
constantly employed in weakening our good 
imderstanding with the Turks, neglected no 
means of inspiring them with a distrust of us ; 
to succeed in which, tbe two imperial courts 
have exaggerated sometimes our ready com- 
pliances, and sometimes the articles of their 
treaties with us, in order to alarm the Turks,, 
and give the stamp of insincerity to our cha- 
racter > hoping, that if they succeeded thereby 
in wholly destroying the influence which France 
has long enjoyed there, she would be for ever 
excluded from all interference in the interests of 
the Ottoman empire; an interference which 
has so repeatedly given umbrage to Austria and 
Russia. These perfidious insinuations have pro- 
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duced very lamentable consequences, and must 
have had their effect in the aSttacks which we 
have allowed to be made on the Turks, parti- 
cularly since the king's accjcssion to the throne ; 
for we may, in reality, be said to have aban- 
doned them, in affording them no succours but 
our good offices, which imposed on nobody^ and 
were oply employed in engaging the musseimen 
to injure themselves for the benefit of the 
Russians, whom they held in abhorrence. 

'* it is certain that the victories of Catharine IL 
have infused a weakness aad cowardice into the 
Turks, the more difficult to caunteract, as their 
ignorance of every kind (which must be the 
case with a nation, that can make no progress 
in civilisation, from believing that all human 
wisdom is contained in a ridiculous book, which 
sexves at once for its /rivil, military, political 

and religious code) leads us plainly to perceive, 

< 

in the character, as in the government of this 
people, the inevitable symptoms of decline. 
Yet if the vast resources it still possesses, acr- 
cording to the testimony of those whom we 
have reason tQ think the best informed, were 
well employed, and well directed, by a friendly 
power like that of France, it is possible the 
lustre of the crescent ifligbt still revive, which 
has been perhaps eclipsed less from internal 
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causes than firom the disastrous effects of oUif 
indolence, weakness, and impolicy* 

*' It is equally surprising, and worthy of re- 
mark, that the Ottoman empire never suffered 
greater losses^ or severer humiliations^ than it 
has experienced since the period in which the 
king confided the department for foreign affairs 
to M. de Vergennes, who, having been em* 
bassador from France to Constantinople, from 
1755 to 1769, that is for fourteen years, ought 
to know better than any other person, the proper 
means of rousing the Turks, of setting them 
usefully in action, and making their alliance of 
real consequence to us, both in trade and poll* 
tics. But, unfortunately, this minister's two 
successors at the Ottoman Porte* assure us, 
that they have not found in his dispatches the 
knowledge in Turkish affairs which was natu-* 
rally expected from him ; and they even accuse 
him of having frequently rejected the advan- 
tageous measures they have proposed ; a re- 
proach which many of our agents in foreign 
courts have in like manner charged him with. 

INFERENCES. 

" Whatever be the length of this memorral, it 
is by no means proportioned to the importance 

* M. d^ St. Priest, and ^1. de Choiseul Gouflier^ 
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of the matter of whicli it treats ; It is confined 
tfy general information, since the task of expo-* 
sing a nUniber of capital errors was too dis-* 
agreeable to be prolonged by dwelling on an 
innumerable variety of inferior omissions, some- 
times little essential in themselves, but of which 
the whole mass acquires very considerable im-^ 
portance. Meanwhile^ all that has been said, 
however indisputable, will perhaps fail of its 
end, unless a summary view be given of the 
consequences resulting from it. 

** It would be in vain to attempt coilcealing the 
rapid decline of the credit, consequence, and 
even dignity of France ; since, to be convinced 
of it, we have only to examine our political 
situation impartially. It is plain too, that the 
evil daily increases, from the little attention 
shown by foreign courts to the French mon- 
archy, which has lost, they suppose, its weight 
and influence in the balance of Europe, and 
consequently the rank it held among the first 
powers, and will henceforward, or at least for / 

a long time, act only a passive and inferior part 
on the political theatre* 

" From what has been exhibited in the pre- 
ceding articles, it may be inferred : 

«* 1st, As to England, that the treaty of 1783 
has not put on th^ respectable fopting they 

vau v. G 
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ought, to preserve, either our American &h* 
eries, or our existence in India; that the in- 
tent of the peace was therefore evidently 
ff ustrated ^ and that, by imprudently allowing 
ourselves to be drawn into a treaty of com- 
merce with Great- Britain, the balance of which 
must be inevitably against us, we risk the es- 
sential injury of our manufactures in general,, 
and the total ruin pf some of them • 

** 2dly, That after having induced the United 
Provinces to break their engagements with the 
English, we shamefully gave up the republic ta 
their resentment, by. not supporting with proper 
energy its interests at the peace ^ that since,, 
though we persist in its alliance, we neglect 
doing what is necessary to strengthen and make it 
useful to the two nations ; that, in short, far 
from testifying to the Dutch an active and earnest 
zeal for their welfare, we have suffered the em- 
peror to molest and despoil them^ we suffer also 
Prussia to interfere in their internal concerns,, 
sowing dissentioi?, and appear to behold with 
a degree of apathy the intestine commotions, 
by which they are torn, and for which we offer 
no remedy but barren wishes, timid or trifling 
advice, vain official declarations, and negotia- 
tions, alike ill devised and conducted, which 
can pi:oduGe no good effect^ unless to Great-t 
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firitain, who hopes, and witli reason, to see the 
republic once more under the yoke which was 
broken by the duke of Vauguyon. 

" 3dly, That we, have no alHance remaining 
beyond the Rhine, but that of the court oi 
Vienna, which we are on the point of losing 
entirely, as it is already in part separated from 
US; that if it be to blame with respect to us, 
we also have to repent having inconsiderately 
tefused the advantageous offers it made usjf 
that, instead of entering into a candid explana- 
tion with this court, we have silently opposed it| 
by underhand measures, calculated to irritate it, 
at the very time that we behaved with the most 
reprehensible compliance in its unjust preten- 
sions, or plans^ that were injurious to us, as those 
of the Bavarian succession, the differences with 
Holland, and the exchange of Bavaria for the 
Netherlands, fecfif^ that we haVe commftted the 
unpardonable error, of suffering the emperor to 
unite with Russia, without our having taken 
care to form at least a counterbalance to that 
union, by being on a good footing with the 
king of Prussia j that the indolence and ver? 
satility of our conduct and motives have lost us a 
part of our influence in the empire, which was 
so essential, from the pre-eminence it secured 
^s there ; that, from similar cau^fes, our prepon* ><^ 
deraiKre in Italy has, in like manner, declined, 

G 2 
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particularly since the intrigues of the emperor 
at the court of his sister, the queen of Naples, 
which might have been timely prevented, have 
introduced there the Austrian system, instead 
of that of the house of Bourbon. 
; " 4thly, That we have suffered Russia to gain 
an influence in Germany, destructive of our 
own ; that, instead of effectively opposing the 
plans of invasion, formed by that power against 
the Turks, we have constantly required of the 
Turks to despoil themselves, for the aggran- 
disement of their enemy and our own ; and 
that even now we are employed on a treaty of 
commerce with the court of Petersburg, which 
will be illusory, since the sole end which ought 
to be proposed by it is evidently wanting. 

" 5thly, That the confidence of the musselmen, 
and their long partiality for us, which is already 
sensibly diminished, may be destroyed, without 
return, by the weakness, inconsequent^, and in- 
ability^ which we have shown, and, it is to be 
feared, shall continue to show> with regard to 
the interests of the Ottoman court, the most 
useful perhaps of all our allies. 

" It is of less consequence at present to count 

the number of instances in which the Trench mi- 

« 

niifershave mistaken their way, than toknowhow 
wide thgy are from the path they ought to pur- 
sue : hut, by once more casting an eye qa our 
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peal situation, we shall become fully, acquainted 
with the successive diminution of our influence 
and reputations two m6st powerful means in 
poJitics. 

" ift, then. It is as distressing to be without al- 
Jies, as it is humiliating to have lost them by 
pur own fault, or to have none but siich as are 
equivocal, in whom we can place no trust, and 
who show us nothing but disrespect and su- 
spicion. 

" 2dly, The more instability and weakness we 
have shown in our measures, the more has the 
desire, really laudable and wise, whiqh we have 
^ways shown for peace, been imposed on, by 
disrespect towards ourselyes, and by harassing 
and plundering our allies, by means even of our 
pwif hands, 

" 5cLly, The French cabinet have been equally 
defective in their views, and wanting in fore- 
sight, energy, and activity ; they have long 
been unable to conceal the extreme mediocrity 
of their talents, or to supply the qualities indis- 
pensably neceflary in those who would govern 
well, by a pretended prudence or circumspec- 
tion, which is only weakness badly disguised ; 
by a timid routine, which has dictated so many 
dispatches and memorials in a familiarity of 
style, at once prolix and enigmatical, equally 
insignificant in their expression and effect, and 
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"which the great Frederic used jestingly to call 
the Versailles' narcotics ; meanwhilie their paltry 
manner of conducting business has not been ex- 
empt from craft, for the uprightness and fidelity 
of our minister are as little respected as his 
talents. 

" 4thly, The French cabinet have neither 
foreseen in tinie, nor seasonably given rise to any 
events, but have been ahnost always servilely 
impelled by those which have occurred ; the 
sole resource of M. deVergennes* capacity, and 
his favourite mean, consisting in the power of 
miction. 

^^ 5thly, It cannot be said, that the causes of 
the decline of our political existence have ori- 
ginated in too rigid'an economy j for, by com- 
paring the annual expences of M. deVergennes 
with those of his predecessors in the department 
for foreign affairs *, it will be proved, that ncJ - 

%t ♦ By comparing the expences of the department for 

foreign affairs, from the end of 1 758 to that of 1770, daring; 
the administration of the duke of Choiseul ; and from 1771 to 
1774, when the dnke of Aiguillon was at the head of affairs, 
with the expenditure during th<;; administration of M. de Ver* 
gennes, from 1774 to the present day ; we sh^Ii be surprise4 
to find, that this minister, in war as in peace, has constantly 
spent more than either of his predecessors^, thfe former of whom 
was by no means reckoned an economical minister. M« de 
Choisetti, before the period of his disgrace, had fixed the ex- 
pences of his department, for 1771, at seven millions, whicl^ 
^j^s even still further reduced, in 1 773, by the duke pf AiguilIon;» 
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little '^siternal ^how and dignity : from which it 

iftay be infcr+edj that, to all the other errors of 

^13 adAiiniitjfdtioi!, may be added, that of secret 

squandering.' / ' ■ 

' ^* 6thly^ The experience of twelve years affords 

tHel' most indisputable proof, that the political 

-system adopted by M. de Vergennes Is as err6- 

'heous in the whole, as deficient' in it^- parti'; 

^incapable of producing any thing dUher liseRll 

or honourable to the French name 5 so liart-oV^, 

trivial, and confined, that it would be tf)o'cir- 

«cumscribed for even the priritipality of Liege, 

or the petty republic of Ragusa, and, of coursi, 

tnconrparably more so fof a vist and absolufe 

*kAonarchy like France, which has accordingly, 

vi\\\i all il^ resources, imniehse as they are, 

^nk into tbe Second rank amoh^ the European 

'•powers. ' '^' : ' ' •>'■». ..♦-'> 

. ^ • siK inifiliom,s : wbtle Mvde Ver^geni^s has nearer ejwpU^^d 
less thaQ.teii^ in fiinejof profound pcKfpe (exceptiiig in 177^, 
when the iexpences did not exceed eight millions 750,000 
livres); and duiing.the war, fjnom \^i^\.o *17S:i, this siim was 
Aequently, mora than doubled. ' In the abot^e calculation, the 
subsidies, or other similar extr^ordinarjf expepces, ar<j r^t 
comprehended, nor the sixteen millions, which France, ia the 
peace of 1763, agreed to pay' to England, for the supj^or^bf 
our sailors^ prisohersin the war of 1756*" 

\ThU note vio^ added to the memorial on a separate piece (^ 
faper.] * 
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*^ 7thly, When ill-conducted, pmiUaminous, 
and lethargic measures have plunged a state 
Into the dangerous situation in which we are 
thrown, nothing can be more urgent, than to 
rouse it from its stupor, and to apply a remedy 
to the evil, after having maturely considered in 
what way to proceed, that it may act in fut)ire 
with that confidence^ consistency, firmness, and 
particularly that perfect good faith, by which 
only the true confidence of other nations is to 
^ obtained. 

/' The limits prescribed to this work, will not 
allow us to enter into a detail of expedient^, 
proper for reforming, or rather totally altering, 
the defective system of politics followed by 
our court since the year 1774. Besides, su<pb 
are the usurpations now meditating by the ^m^ 
peror ;pind Hussia, and so small Js the power of 
France to withstand them, that she has perhiips 
no way left to escape, being herself involved in 
them, but that of dividing with the strong the 
spoils of the weak, taking afterwards the pre- 
cautions necessary to avoid being a seppnd tinie 
in so undesirable and disgraceful a situation. 
^he Reflexions on the present State of the Politics 
of Europe * seem to contain the lea^t objec- 
tionable ideas on what may be proposed undei* 

* See tins article^ N" 3, at the end of the volun\e, 
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the existing circumstances, though many of 
th^m are at vana&ce with -the principles of 
soupd policy and vigorous equity : but it is to 
be remembered, that we are in a violenj: and 
forced state, which leaves us scarcely at liberty 
in the 'choice* of our meaa$/' 
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j(f, cfe Fcrgennes* Ministry -^Relative SituaHfnqf.thA QueH (Ofi 
M, de F'ergennes^-^Situation qfihat Minister between two op* 
posite Parties; that of the Duke of AiguiUaUj tvko projected the 
Ruin of the Queeri, and that of the Duke ofCkoiseul, who had 
made Iter the Tool of his AtrtbitioU'^M' de F'ergennes tempo^ 
rises with every Opinion, and veers with every Faction-^-'He is 
resolved to die in OJice.^-^Plan qfthe Aiguillon Party against 
Maria Antoitietta^Pro^ress qfthe national Hatred against her, 

IF the foregoing picture of M. de V^rgennes* 
administration, which is preserved here as a - 
monument of ^ patriotism and disinterestedness, 
be deserving the attention of every Frenchman, 
who wishes to know the political interests of 
the state, the truth of history also requires, that 
we should exhibit him as the minister of a 
weak monarch, governed by an artful woman, 
ever bold and watchful for the interests of the 
emperor. 

It might, perhaps, have been possible to 
have reclaimed this princess to a sense of her 
true interest, to have attached her to a nation 
become her sole support, to have shown her, 
that, without any benefit to herself, she would 
only be the blind instrument of the ambition of 
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the court of Viemia, while, as queen of France^ 
and in possession cf many qualities agreeable to 
that nation, she might labour with honour f6r het 
own welfare and happiness and the ultimate 
benefit of her children. The Austrian hatred, 
Which filled her heart in 1788, could not have 
existed there in 1774, the first year of M. de 
Vei-gennes' administration. She could at that 
time have had no prejudices against the French, 
but w*hat she might have imbibed from infancy, 
or during her education. The affair of the cere- 
monial at her nuptials could have only given 
her diifegust as to a few individuals, or at most a 
few families, whom it was still in her power to 
see at her feet, and in her court. But this 
unfortunate princess, instead of being surround- 
ed with true Frenchmen, whose salutary advice 
might have saved her, had placed her confi- 
dence in M. de Chbi^eul's party, whose aim was 
to restore that minister to office, at the expence 
0f M. de Vergennes. Here originated the evil. 
The latter, meanwhile, saw all his actionwv 
observed by one or other of the two opposite 
parties, who constantly surrounded him, which 
prevented him from displaying that dignified 
tone, which the department for foreign aflfairs'SQ 
naturally requires. The party of Richelieu and 
Aiguillon, though humbled by the fall of the 
ji.atter^ and the return of the parliament had 
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still gniat power at court ^ and this parfjr dislike4 
the passiveness of M. de Vergennes, his ad? 
herence to the existing system of Europe^ and 
his. political indifference with respect to Frede- 
ric II. On another side, the duke of Choiseurs 
party equally opposed that of the Richelieus, and 
M.deVergcnnes,and constantly harassed this mi- 
nister with sarcasm, ridicule, and the most viru- 
Jent accu3ations. Whatever line ofconducthepur-* 
9ued, he was sure to see one, if not two par- 
ties, rise up against him ; sometimes he was per-> 
ijecuted in every way ; while no one of bis plans^ 
treaties, or negotiations, throughout Europe, 
^scaped opposition from some power or other, 
9s must unavoidably happen to the political 
ineasures of a great state like that of France. 
Thus situated, M. de Vergennes found himself 
compelled to treat with all systems, and veer 
with all parties, in order to avoid a continental 
war, the precipice fatal to almost every mi- 
nister who declares it himself, or allows it to 
be declared. M. de Vergennes was greatly 
attached to his post : *' I have sworn," said he, 
" to live and die a.mini^ter/' This was the chief 
error of his government. Had he possessed niore 
firmness of character, by following th^ policy 
of Richelieu, he might have succeeded in hav- 
ing the queen confined at Val-de-Grace, or 
might Jiave sent her back to her brother, and 
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declared war against Austria, on the first idle 
insult in which that power should indulge it- 
self; asl she defied him to do in the affairs of 
Cologne, Bavaria, and the Scheld. The queen 
was vulnerable only through the heart of the 
king, whom it was necessary to attack on the 
weak sidcjj of his filial attachment to his name 
and ancestors. But M. de Vergennes was un- 
able to navigate in so st6rmy a sea ; though the 
plan was no new one, for it had been conceived 
by the duke of Aiguillon, and was known to, 
and at that time disclosed to me by, a man of 
great skill and political knowledge belonging to 
one of the duke of Vauguyon's embassies ; a 
plan, in which the duke might have induced the 
court to concur, had he remained in the mi- 
nistry, and which was known to the Choiseul 
party, who, in 1774, endeavoured to undermine 
it, and constantly put the queen on her guard 
against it. The nature of things, afterwards 
effected, what intrigues had failed to produce ; 
and the queen, by striving agaipst the sense of 
the nation, already made violent by her con- 
duct and politics, so inimical to its interests, 
became in reality one of the most immediate 
and active causes of the revolution. " We 
lie-by for the queen," said the Aiguillon party, 
*^ when she is forty years old, and when the 
king will be taken with, some young beauty* 
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Who then will support a favourite, the queen'* 
natural enemy, if not the party of Aiguillon ?'' 
The queen never reached that period 5 the com- 
plaints of the. French, some advantages gained 
by the emperor in Europe, his mysterious jour- 
nies into France, together with her influence 
and his own ambition, accelerated, the fatal 
moment which united against her, resentment, 
hatred^ revenge, and every accusation the most 
atrocious. 

In this situation, which became every day 
more critical, the queen compelled the French 
nation, by every means which her character, 
her credit, and her intrigues could command, 
to show so much respect to th€ new system of 
foreign politics, that the old systems of the ca- 
binet were no longer remembered, but by a few 
of the principal families, the Richelieus, Ai- 
guillons, Broglios, and Vauguyons ; and a few 
able individuals of the diplomatic party, such 
as Favier and Peysonnel, who were obliged to 
conceal their principles, or risk every possible 
disgrace, while the Austrian system continued 
to prevail in France, supported by those in 
power, the count of Vergennes excepted, who 
was hourly employed in preventing its en- 
croachments. It has been seen, that Joseph II. 
blushed not in these circumstances to exact 
from France either a sum of money, or the? 
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opening of the Scheldt ,^ nor to sei^e on Bavanai 
which he would perhaps have retained, but foy 
the declaration of Frederic IL who possessed 
mor^ energy on the verge of the grave, than 
M. de Vergennes at an age best fitted for busi- 
ness. Joseph II., depending on the busy and 
intriguing temper of the queen, and the imbe* 
ciliity of M. de Vergennes, established the arch- 
duke Maximilian in an important post at Co- 
logne, and was desirous of being the instru- 
ment of England in the dissolution of the natu- 
ral coalition of France and Spain during the. 
colonial war. In like manner he veiUured on 
a project for the dismemberment of our ibosC 
faithful friend, the Ottoman Porte ; and, by hi^ 
confederacies, factions, and intrigues, and the 
assistance of his sister, made such good use of 
M. de Vergennes' dread of a war with the em- 
pire, while France was governed by a daring, 
and Austrian queen, that he gained more by the 
apprehension in which he kept, us, than by all 
the victories he obtained over us. Hence ori- 
ginated the resentment of the French to the 
<jueen ; her situation in France being that of a 
foreigner, who compelled the French to act 
contrary to their natural character, to sacrifice 
the principles and politics of their ancestors, 
and to be silent upon subjects in which their 
dearest interests were involved, fr^m the con- 
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fidential minister of Lewis XVI. to the lowest 
of his clerks. Hence, in short, the burst of 
discontent, so general and so natural, against 
Maria Antoinetta, which took place in 1787, 
1788, and the subsequent years. 

It is time to bring together, in a regular 
and digested form, the results of the struggle 
which had taken place in France between the 
system of politics of the house of Bourbon and 
the Austrian system, which the queen main- 
tained with all her might, and^o successfully, 
that our cabinet was believed to be totally sub- 
jected to that of Vienna, which was the cause 
in reality, and the pretence of the first revo- 
lutionary insurrections. 
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. CHAP. III. , : V 

Connexiofi of M, Vergewnei Ministry and System, relative to 
tJie HoTise of Austria, with the prior and subsequent Systems,'^ 
Fiew of the genial Result of the Formation qf an AustriaA 
Party in France, during the Reign of the Bourbon Dyn&siy, 
and a French opposite Party ^ . ^ 

HE future tranquillity of the French and 
Austrian nations depends so much on a tho- 
rough knowledge of the general system of their 
past relations, ' that it is the duty of a good 
Frenchman^ to bring them minutely to lights 
that it may be seen, on what basis the repose 
and. destinies of the two nations are founded. 
Sooner or later, republican France will sign 
a peace with the head of the house of Austria, 
the onJy European power that can put its forces 
in the balance against ours ; and hence we 
may safely pronounce, that if the future rela- 
tions of the too powers, to whom the revolution 
may have respectively revealed the secret causes 
of their disagreement, are not mpre favourable 
to their mutual peace, than when they were 
rival monarchies, our descendant^ may ^xpecfc 
calamities of more th^n one kind. Let us then 
present to the two nations the picture of theif 
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past miseries, and let us hope, that the cabinets 
of Paris and VT^ifa wiH come to a resolution 
favourable to their respective tranquillity, and 
will acknowledge the ndces'sity of having re- 
course to some rule of conduct, hitherto neg- 
lected j since their friendship and their enmities 
have been alike so mutually prejudicial- 

From the series of facts enumerated ia the 
table annexed to this chapter, it follows t ' 

1st, That before the year 1789 there h^d 
taken place in the house of Bourbon three mir- 
r!ages with Austriaii princesses, three regenci^s^ 
and six king^, three of whom were assassinatexl 
by DamienSjRavillac, and Clement, aiKi one con- 
ducted to the scaffold. Lewis XHI. and' Lewi^ 
XlV. only died peaceably in Aeir beds. These 
crimes were the works of the two 6y€ftems> 
which, for 'the laist two centuries, distracfcd thfr 
administration of the government. 

2dly, That for two centuries there has bfeen 
in France, either an Austrian diplomatic system 
pervading the^ government, or an opposite 
*French diplomatic system. But in the^firs^t ^ 
Ithese caSefe, there always existed at the same 
tifiie a most Violeht national Qpposi%ion j and 
in the second, ati Austrian oppeaition^ directed 
l5y the oouft df V-ifenna. 

^d}}''. That in this series of fcings-and dau- 
pitms, it i^ a French opposition ^<hat has 'ha- 
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- i Ath^jft T>b^J.^ ift^efflrffeBlgS«|u%l?f'lJie JFiilepch 

iflMR/ofot^ ^ If^j, c^ntu jjejs J .fofr, it >TK^;9nljf 
ip.»i^irfi»iwftencef that jd^e ho^se j>f «^H§tr>9 

aised in France against our territorial diplomacy. 
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^<>fifede¥acfesVFactibhi$5 a)fepirieies5 and *utfetiv 
4fent a9$6eiafio8s against the^encfe goveWAidhtj 
^hile tfee FSinfeli ^opposition agaiflit the-gdviift^ 
mtt^, ^h^li^bSd^Wife AuStrian,-^as alw^*a A^ 
^B»a^atj5 h)a1iBral ibua}iiess,:fetififde3 on tKe 
\ftoSI- gfenifme^ iilplOmatfe :kiEloWl«age,^ ^h*>i6ft 
principles that are eternal and invariafe'te; ra 
Whkh cle^ehds ' the preservation ' of nke* 'kate, 
^fli^afeier vWder a monarchy -or ayepuMid^ for 
Uffiyiare the cementing. bond of evety ^ocSety 
^i^rtrigm the wht»]e extent of territoiyfeoAipfei- 
temfed. bctMv«en' the- Rftiftt;' the-- Ocdife, '«!€ 
AlpSi' and 'the Py^nefes, wh^feVerfo^'fiife ^ 
vernment may assume. •' - ,.!'• iX 

f • ^ 7thly, That ' th6 ■ tifcafi* '"-'fem^oye'd tiy • -Au- 
stria to «MaMgh fhV-'Au^^ fattibris! ' ^ig 
fVanoe^weres^fSti^ifie'i'nferriages'of its itdfi 
ducheises: '^dly, 'thei'tnauericd and 'prrtB-- 
gacy oF^'fhesie laf^hdudheS^e^,^ bet(Hne' qiue^so^ 
of Frftncer'aeHj^j the regenfeW-'of the-priricfWi 
of the bbodj^ and- the-ViiftWrs bf5ikiiii|fs*'l 
4thly, the unprittcipfed^arid' tfi^ra?\«e<im'tli6sfe 
regencies, of which not one wis "WeV ■ "diSdrii 
|;uish^'d for national spirit: 5 thly, the inakon- 
tents of all periods : 6thlyy the cardinal mf ni^ 
sters, such as Dubois, Bernis, Lomenie, a*4?d IMS 
Mgg's mistres^e^* i^ niadame^Poli^paKiouF;^Si^c. 




made war against her own houk|dP 
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whenever the cabinet was anti-Austn§q|^ a^d^ 

ym. ^JNa f^ ?HT; meters, . ojj.e^ f>n two. e?£^e j^f.^ 
^i^^W^ been.,l3S|n^she.d, iip|»|iso|ied, .«r .p;^i^ 
ej^j^t^, ,,T^e <?.W^t o^ Vienna. has Jpog adopt€|^ 
■^{1^ |espeqt.,tp u,s^|^e 4^ep-;aid pl^n -oft^, 
|y^<;.eof,Kf??pnit;5i .ij^ whona,, for forty years,. it^^ 
c()li|idejnpe, ^ wras^ ^|;(9^q?ied— tll^ profputid,- , ^)]4' 
i|pip^rta^.,thp.,wa.tive ^a^tjit?^ . w)io^ without^ 

^^^> B^4' •:t';^ ) Mowi?g inpp^a^t. eyeiits^.^ 
In ItTAO, h.e.i;^fJt?iT}p?ph9spd ih^^vengh cq\x^%^^ 

*Hf .^1'?^^ Ml^ P^^>^ "^^'^ P':H^*"*^4,^e 

"* ahti- Austrianj3eifiMi of the daiiphin, and degraded 
and pursued to, destruction the party of .Riche.- 
lieu;- he ffave us Maria Aatoinetta : ' m 1757, 
he formed a league against Frederic, that, was^ 
calculated to exnrpate that monarch : he eflfected 
the dismemberment of Poland:, and lastly- but 



aiid .secured to him Maestricht and tKe sove-; 
reignty of Bavaria. , \. 
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|fci%d, ar^tkm to the i*eVtfKid6tt, we' m H'' 
s«/?!^ df tgnol^nti -iffeffecfive/.atjtf uhpSf?rWi2' 

ifi!nfcs/V6^eeaihg' tmmenm «ite^' 

i^ith'he mafrt'talii'^d agkiA^t*lHef'4rta^ckVd^ 
deric tl: and ' tfie' 6^ht?r comdrlipbrafy ji6^ert^p 
^fi?le 'we; x^iio h^d for many ag^^ k Prert^;ll&-^ 
pidtn^tic syStetA to gov^fii trs, ^HaV^ in 'J ^W^ 
jfeirt degraded^ ^nd cfestroyfea it. '' ' Hre dlH^ifff.^ 
AtikrMn iyst'^m had gifen com^ailine^s Td-'ditf^ 
tferfitory, And ferffl;ched fts finest prcVvifac^S^^^^ 
ciperice of the coin^t of V|eiih&l iiie' AiistHai^^ 
sV$tem, on the contrary ,, xntrotlucet!' JrtW our^ 
c'^lftet; has'toYri from us the'16ng-estab|{iKe<i| 
aiiiknce of l^oland, and pilt iTurke^^ iii danger.' .' 
/tjthly, TKat fhe Austrian' ^\^^r 'finds itself^ 
I'st, ma state of decKrie,' sinWit^'e exfihctiori/ 
of the 'Spaiiisli'^ branch : '2dIyV^t1iat Us whole 
externarpolicy/as'far asVespecl^^ us^ i^ confine^., 
to (iefendin^ltself against this' gradual feuVevf-' 
Gent' decline of its' pdvver : Sciiy/ that its re- 
maining strength is* still formidablie to France^ 
from the immense ' niilitary popliiafion* it can 
J ^s n&s been provcq m the war of 
the revolution : ithly, that Ausbia is '^Iso in ^ ' 
State of decline with regard ^6 Prussia^ victo- 






ridus and siiGQfi8«liriin.the*war of :l74Q;ag^ 
victorwus m;*he)8f.ye»-y£ars-wftr} an^.iiv J:774 
arid 1733 ^terjurg, irkthe 4ivi$ion'wilH hfr-iS^r 
iuteag from Jfehe .war: in. Polaj^d . .::'.. i .:' | 
,^.aoAljr,,Thrt a.-p^ace, whieb/sbouj^ J^stv,: 
the court of Viejyjd in ;pQ§^©s.«ion ^f it? r^p^i||4 
log .pofmUtiiJn, wQui4 b« -? p^ase % which 
th« ]|^epru}>]ic aiid J^$isia WQuld Ft^marn ei;ppse4 
to the same dangers ii) fi^iiire, with the lainf 

popuIfttipQ to be wb$iiii6Qcl'|)3^ j&9g^4 9g9!nst 
iia^.^nd new cxpectatias^ ^itfj gie^fts t^ the c^ 
itfflinibg bflfancbea of th^ haws^.of Bomrbon i bs^ 
side ^a iofinite var^ af ^^>nr^Qgpnt 9^rcum^ 
s>tances« All 'v^iak ha^ heen h^e said of 
Austria, xelafiye: to Fmniqe, mJiy; he. applied tp 
diat power ' rektiv^ to jBf u*Bi W ' ')^ , rsi^t, , j^ 
the present war^ have fidized i|fi90, ^nd k^pt 
Bbhemia^bad it bsea desirous sq.^ dg^jby per- 
suadinrg Russia, id: Tv!a« her. int^e^ . .ix> b^lanQe 
Prussia agaimt Attstriai> by «n . ie(|uaUty ^ 
J)owef». 

WtMy, That England, by h^r; grgani^jig i^j 

thse time of peace sidlow, get^tj;/?, ig.ra4^aljjal)4 
^fanost imensible b^ankruptcy i by icnit^iting^ 
our past vices, ia the art of paying th^ national 
debt, iod aboli^ibiiif pjiper-n*Op^ ; MiUL » «ight 
years of reduction, fefeem the palliated bank- 
luptcy, testoi«e her ^ffws, aod^ ar the end of 
that period, fiod in the })0U3^ vof Attf tria a uiili- 
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SAA i^^ria^ ftt-tengthV Mltghtcn t6e^ powm; 
by showing them the danger of trustSng their 
iht^ire^tsf hi i\it haftd^of njeti like ottnfleUeiales^ 
(Dhd^ulfr; A(guilloftvBrissots»cianL*<IIIii^beauai 
iliid^lfie hec^ssity of dbirusting ev^i:ittiBistei! 
wKb '^hiall d^i^ht in diKeiisiaiiand.warcl Ma^ 
tteir* better destiny give ti> JVance and Aftstrm 
rather ^ Fleury $ and Vergennes, men . cautiius 
and circumspet^t as ta foreign politics,^ a branch 
Df dlmimstratkm that requires, for the repose of 
the two hation^, a calm and Observing mind ) 
And-niay you, my countrymen, affected by Ae 
melanih^ly picture J have drawn, ^grei^ with 
fee it) exclaiming, thit if, ibr age$ |)asty out 
treaties of peace havfe been tfiic^i-only, it ta 
lime, ^t last, that we "sheyuld tWnlc of the con^ 
sequtncc^ so destructive to the 'two nations, of 
these wars and animosities ! 
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Politic^, the English Systemt^ revoltUionzse our Financf^/y^ 

Table exhibiting^ cif^efv of ike French yidministration vnder 

'- ItantXP'l^ appaged by )jfe JtgfcP^^dvese Jdmini^t-ati^tit^ 

. -.Ufid Me 1^/^^ Gifteioi^e ones o^kf Iff thi French.^Cofui^ 

, dfmiiof^atii'ih^hc Oppositions in\ti^^Fi/umcial pepqr^iinfft 
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1 ^E poljiicsV of France ,mve been hittierto 
exhiDiteld ds palsied by thb^ influ^hca of tho 
queen, the ctiief instriiment in jhe han^s of 
Aiist^a, during th<e whpje reign pf Lewis XVI», 
for depressing our epergy tp tlie advantage an4^ 
j[|urtherance of the projects of thai power. / 

j In the present cl^a^tejr will beseen the fiiiancci 
of France. Vift) verted aha .desolated by the.seve- 
ral Anglo-Genevese adq^inlstrations, . r 

'It was, tie Fate of tfewis.%Vt'.^ that, during 
his reign, tne^nation, ever cohSdent aud credu;- 
Joiii, strorig Frocp the consciousness of its power^^ 
should be seen putting It? trust in strangers^^ 
who boldly exjiibitjed theif pl^ns (or the pXibVic^ 
prosperity, lihcitrtaking to ameliorate its lot^ 
abolish aljus^s,. and enrich, and regenerate tHe 
nation^ SiffenVas the system lield out by tl^e 
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four administrations of Necker and Claviere, 
and the other Genevese, all burning with zeal 
for the reform'^of ancient France, and all des- 
tined to be its scourges and destroyers. 

The first, not coVlente4 'Wilh the real wealth 
of the country, which had provided for the 
^lendor and the wars of Lewis XIV/, als weft 
as the dilapidations pif fiis successor, delivered 
over, the natiqn to the pe^t of bankers, and their 
iQaiiJr^yerthrowing theirstructure of the finances, 
andd©spi«ihg the irioml resource of the revenue, 
as well as the well-tried system of loans, se-^ 
cured by the. assignment of the imposts. Ih" 
hi5 second mimstry, he brought tmngs t6 such a 
point, that France, by the subversions made 
uiiaer.his first adnunist;ration, Jost all, her crej- 
dir, wltlioiif' retaining even the ephemeral one^ 
or tne tankers, which, of .course, Was a credit 
or circumstance, d:e:penaing on the power or 
the miriister.to wl)om^ it had been grarfted, and 
ivTio 'had not oeen ^ able to Vetam his office^ 
Lewis XVI. was tjiusbegome the 'mere sport* 
of the'criminy^ or ignorant plans of his mini- 
sters', and Mr. Necker convoked the states-ge- 
ileral, to advise on "the means of satisfying his* 
dngagiements for forty millVons'ol^ increased an; 
huar expenditure. And the 'dilapidations of his 
Successors. . ' * 

* 'it was written in'tlie book of fate., tjikt there' 
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Sttoiil^ "^eveV b'6 wanting" 'a 'G^eves'e -Aifnistry 

^Kokid'sM coh'titi"lie-fo'''ii§tttfb; the -kingdoM 
Trtie se^lond <?enev^s^/^t?H6 iVas alfeo for refoVmi 
in^ Ff krice,Va^ 6t1[g'?nan^ in the opposition, Bui 
cbiiM^^ ^t J' fee to* tlfie^ Kcfad df the adtoinistrar- 
\¥^r l-m^rt^CJaVierfe^'"^^^ ^^'- ^^^- ' '-'' ' ^ 




liirHk^lf VnoWri Wt' e^?iWrf"m^^ tfie iiiatt*^ 
1783. At thiat period banished froiii thente ly 
Lbwis 3iW., one of the three sovereigns who 
mediatea^the peace, he and his party raided aii 
interest ita tlie court of London, wft(M ^n ihe 
hext diapter we shall see recruiting all the'Bari^ 
ffirti khd malcontents of Europe, f o rriake *vaif 
fot {he^T'eVoliitioilt 'Escaped from the desks of 
iHfe British mittistryj'We 'find Hfn proposing tft 
fe jac<JbIitfett6 doctrine tif ?fie assigiAafs/ittft 
a^ d^n«»migfl#afl •thgfnStihttibils^t'Trante! 

Jits' «te!te/'inJ^r%ffif^si' W d*^ =dis'graces,^ U 
d»tt^'ffi¥>adyfi/H a>]ot'bf-the Girbiidiksi 
fhe^ alftrtf#flVe^6f risKnrig iagiirist herself r na:'- 
ti^a^I'atoa«fen"for tHe^ Urging- 6f^ assi^natsi 
or bf.^lacili^Zhi*" in *the> mbret^V atifl s«<ft 
W4^ the'te^r6rTJbth dP?he^*MAg'arid»liTs diifedi^, 
fli^t"lhfi^ AyKr4htuffer;>»* riaff'KWil^mriiaR^a 
from'<i«ifek Sft"4?fri/S!fe¥ kitWti^Ue6H>^fis4l 

Bj>Hii4^nrif of ^etafeia«a''p2«(rft'j^w«Pt*^ 
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leader, of havio j Ji^tended to ,bIo^;iip ^^t pfty hy 
guqpawder, b^jca^^^ iiji 1792^^ aot»iaUy tl|e. giipi- 
ster of Lewis^ then a |)ri$paer in ,the Tj^jiUkfies^ 
agaiost whom, how.eyer^oQ the 2Qtk of June, he 
4inected the eiforts of the jhjiqJ? of St* Aotbony^ 
smd prepai'e.d the .way^ foF the lOjth of A^^gust* 
Such Was still the fatality^attend^Qg^rai^e, ^ha^ 
both^l^kpr and CJayiere^:twipe4i?|)laced i^^^ 
lavishes jof the x^^tiop^ w£;re -i^lso .twite xQ8tpi;ed tQ 
Ihe n>i;ii8try. ' ( - . - . 

A third G.eneyese, \ch$ iQel^brated- than th^j 
|.w«Jorm«;i, veujl^ted. tojappear ojj' tljie sciene, 
pvtsi. ^jgqfipd when Eng,lan.d, vjcj^pr^ous ^ sf a, 
jK^s^^tP^jf uig;«y,tinterniEi| aeeuriiy by^the fe,Jgecu* 
tioa a:ji4;SUccess,pf.all its plans. , Iq the,tWtd y^ff^ 
«f tUerfpublip, fwnce.b^d i^^fji^r xi.^fin^c4^ 
Ijjioist^r, nor ^^jr sadinipistrationfj^jj y\\^.,x<m* 
mittees of-finanw IRre^^^ devas^iqjj j^TOUg^ 
the xjoipitrjr.by-^^i^pBtqi^.. l^sftjjfpe.^!^ ^ 

X»nwi;^nc^s.,jhRyo|i^fl9^^f^n^4}i*,^j^ijc^ 

in tjie cfntvnit^c of,,%^tj^s pC^R cftft^fftliCTto 
OflQneh»adi he beheld %g%d.59%^jjgB t^gf 
thc^ecie of £raft«e, H^i,.^e^j^P^4;t^5^i^^^^;) 
ff»x fi^azinief enf . ooro w?/ce ; still /«|J|,' thg 
C|ca^c%)( w9S;,only fft^titbas ; fnd Jo^not prQ< 



^)Bi;whac$iii|){)4!6^ tWe was TiajifL^of parity 
in tiiie^^.o^j^veati^m \mt Joij^xiot, profb«&ed 4^ 
Iii^opd^'J:^ <}octrp;a^ that f raaoe is lost tHf 
ioslLant of, the farll af a^sigo^ls ; aiid J^hgao^^ 
l^jT hk^$<(^epQe ia the /comi^itt^p of &aa|)c'^g^ 
accelerates .th^t fall. 

- To ^QpsHm fpy^f at present to the as^l^tia* 
Xhn jQ6;<me pJM^t only <>f the plans of: tjl^ G^fff^ 
^<ise minist^s, it will \>c . stt#cienJIJ:t(>:Ofe#f«fi, 
that. they have all oneojbject m5;0iliiiK)aiReJiE||iii(? 
to our fisa^nces. Necker advjaac^es, in hk ^rit^ 
ing&>. tha^t the abundance 'Of sppcie in FraiKise.i^ 
not eSex^t'iv'ely an abundance 'of wealth ; Cla.* 
viei?e,ihat our wealth: <x)Qsiste ib oar as^i^jE^ss 
andjohanot, wfeo iavour^ed tb^ ei^ortati^n of 
:^cie, cofytributi^s to the degi^atioUr^f.th^ 
very papseiT,. which is, atLoatdort, s<iid'tQ..b(e,©Uf 
Ikst^resomoe ; so that -^ajch ^ef|w5d to gmuliate 
tbfe Qt^ie^iii iae5^ro)^iflg 4b$ ^*5i*tof (jwriwie^ittte 
whether, natioijial or pf(|vL$ijqfnal.|^.^jh^:ft]^'^op;^ 
j^^^., -svfteflfj .><a[^ toaiiScj4^,JbR^ ^ .teati^^* 
•rtie 6ec^4^ K^r,,r^^i^y.. Jjoo^ i»PBgjr^,;^94 
tfc^ »tbfcfid3^Td§fli^•oi^5 jpf, ex^n^ftgift]p^ie,:pi?|it[H^ 
ji>«i6e(^ ti? lower the valuer j(?f,u4f &ul3s^it:ut^; -• ;- 
But wkat was the resaalt -of .^he ;pea^res.an4 
systems .ojf thj^ase three fopcijgB^rs ? The 6rs4:jlofit 
franc^^^M^i^i- an .increase of foi^ly milUuns-i'^ its 
^JW^l.'^XpfJidHjUfe^ the s]^t:x>nd, becoming .% 
I^Wttf.'.S^itlx Mi^'jat^aa> brought us tg ti]y?>is§uirg 



o^ forty thousand millions of assignats ; whife 
Ihe third contributed to the organisation, as to 
these' assignats, of a fr^dulent bankruptcy. 
Such was the result, nor could it be otherwise^ 
of the^introduction, so dangerous, of the An- 
glo-Genevese systems in the heart of our affahrsi. 
The French nation did not bear without -com- 
plaint the anarchical proceedings by these mi- 
nisters in the receipt of our finances; and the 

* ■ 

paitriotSc- resistance to their plans was always 
in pf-oportion to the ambition they manifested 
to interfere in our concerns. The two admini- 
strations'of Necker, and the subsequent ones of 
Claviere, did not insult with impunity the prin- 
ciples of taxation established in France for the 
lAaintenance of her government. We have al- 
ready seen the intrigues and "efforts of the op- 
^sition, consisting of all ranks of men> which 
%as rais^ against the administration of M. . 
'Necfcer in 1781. We have seen also the mise- 
rable end of Clavlfei-e;-and the resentment which 
burst out in 17^2* Against the eVii tendency of 
his-first administration; As to the third, con- 
founded in a revolutionary administration and 
committee, the obscurity of his retreat is equal 
to that of the progress of his ambiticxi. 

The ministers who were in office between the 
administrations of Claviere aAd Necker, never 
&iled also opposing the dangerous or ban^lful 
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tettdency of iheir prkiciples. Hie taore the 
three G^fuH^c fead forced the nature of o(ir 
receipt fmm 4*s nitwal bent, the ' mote the 
Flinch financiers were engaged in perfecting 
it. Turgot, m4!0 had been mistaken in his 
views, was followed in his errors by Necker 
hinisdif, Calonne, who, after ^Neekef, obtained 
great reputation, employed himself anew in *m- 
Jxrov^ng the receipt ; and Mr. Necker, tinder 
pretence ' of defending a book already con* 
deraned, exerted against his 'plans the whole 
force of his genius. Thus the Genevese finan- 
ciers were, at all times, the declared enemies^ 
* to the nature 0^ our receipt, which, rising from 
tht product of our soil, gives us' a superiority 
*^r ill other nations ; while that of England, 
^hi& alone, in this respect, can pretend to rival * 
'USi is wholly artificial, depending, not on the 
-Reasons, but on the result of its national iii- 

The same plan of finance, so foreign and 
hostile to our real weahh, was brought to act 
also agamst our revolutionary paper. No sooner 
had Clavi^re established it on the ruins of the 
' system of tea! specie, than this revolutionary 
expedient, Avhieh was suggested by England 
and her partisans, was destroyed by other par- 
tisans of the Ehglish system. One man whom, 
as weH as his associates, posterity stigmatises 

VOL, V. I . 
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T^ith the most heinous revolutiona^j^ actions and 
opinions^ had at least the i^orality. to guard this 
temporary wealth, and preserve it from the 
attacks of its enemies. Cambpn and his pre- 
•decessors, supplied the expenc^ pf several cam- 
paigps, and several years, with four milliards 
only.; while, under the influencp of Johapet 
apd his associates, the Thermidorians^ made 
away with forty milliards *of paper in a few 
months : a system of peculation^ which had been 

. preceded by the extreme^t parsimony during 
the hideous administration of Cs^mbon. 

It has been the misfortune of France to 
suffer under Lewis XVI., by the akf^^te 
opposition and prevalence of the French 
and Austrian diplomatic systems, whi^^h ba4 
their share in the revolution ^ at the i^i^e 

. time that she was condemned to* be the : spojrt 
of the struggle of the A^^glo-Genevesie^, i^kQd 
French systems in the administration oi.^hc 
the finances : so that two leading departments, 
that of foreign affairs and general coptroul, were 
continually affected by influence froxp without, 
the more dangerous, as it produced a revolu- 
tion, whose effects are as yet incalculable*. This 
truth had been so thoroughly studie4} and is 
so well known and appreciated 9t Lcmdpn> 
that the Gcnevese refugee^ D'lvernois, pne of 
the writers employed by th^ English cabinet. 



tjpeniy acknowiddges the eslabiishment • of tht 
English and Austrian systems in the heart of iht 
govemmeiift, and threatens Fiance with their ^ 
permanency, in these words (page STfi'af hiis 
pamphlet, published in 1795, on France and 
Geneva) : — *' It is necessary,'* says he, *^ to have 
the courage to tell the French, without disguise, 
that they can only secure themselves from the 
spies of England and the house of Austria, and 
restore their independence without, and tran- 
quillity within, by returning to the august fa- 
mily of their kings, and restoring it to its here- 
ditary throne/* From the manner in which 
D'lvemoiS writes at London, one would suppose 
it was not known in that capital, that England 
herself has most conduced to the dethroning of 
the house of Bourbon, by arming many of our 
revolutionary factions against it ; and which it 
would raise again, should its intrigues succeed 
in restoring the crown, which Mr. Pitt boasted 
in parliament it was his desire to do, though 
at the expence of England. Surely all good 
Frenchmen, who read this extract from the 
writings of an adventurer favoured by an ene- 
my, will feel the necessity of providing against 
the ambition of a cabinet, that will succeed no 
better in subjecting us to its spies and those of 
the court of Vienna, than it has iti the dismem- 
berment of the possessions of the house of 

I 2 
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Bourboiu Our goTerament has too much na- 
tional spint and patriotism not to secui^ its 
administration at all times from the iiifluefice of 
these two courts. 
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CHAP. V. 
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DS^&H in tki RepMic qfLetUfs, ^jftcM, by Frederk IL aim^ 
£atkarm^^^The Cierff qfBfkmef, strudt ta&h n^w Dread ut. 
ike Fr0gr€» qf Fhihsf^kji, humbly thrato ih9m»dve& ut thc^ 
/feet of Lewis Xyi*i repeating, their Jntreati^s tothiaMtmr 
.arch, to suppress- the Writings qf the PhilosopKers^'-^Model 
if a new anti'philosophical Legislation presented by the Clergy 
'*o the King, 

^N flie two last chapters, we have seen Austria 
and England ^ exciting commotions in the poli^ 
tical and financial departments of the state. 
That no part of our ancient government might 
be ftee from this disturbing principle, Frederic 
and Catharine, finding all the other posts occu- 
pied by Austria and England, took upon thent 
selves to infect with it the reptibltc of letters* 
They strove with each* other, who should best 
succeed in exciting Voltaire' and D'Alembert. 
against the first order in the state, our national 
worship, and our religious opinions : Catharine 
acting warily, and Frederic with more boldnes^.' 
After the death of these |)hiJosophers, Con- 
dorcet obtained their confidence, not as the 
most able, but the most daring literary charac- 
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ter in the nation, and the most avowed enemy 
of every institution France had been accustomed 
to revere. To such young persons as declared 
themselves atheists, he gave His confidence, his 
influence, and his fi:ien4ship. . He reckoned it 
half way to philosophy to deny the founder of 
the Christian religion ; b\it whoever wrote. 
against the Deity, was, m hi«.eyds, a'gr«at maB> 
and an exalted genius. He was eagef to gain 
proselytes, and succeeded in ranking them, each 
according to his iperit. Almost all other wri- 
ters \yere, in his estimation, comparative fqols. 
M. Condorcet had made a general classification 
Qf the 'fools pf Franc^ ; md^^c ^na\y.tical taW4 
we, have drawn ffpm it wou|4;w^Jl deserve: pub- 
lication, had. not the misfortunes of France, re- 
conciled the .jnajority. of. mpn^of. letter^ ^^.r^fr 
gious opinions, and the consoling^ ifiea of a; su- 
preni,e^ ai)d bej^jeficent being. . In this tfible^ 
wjijc^i is vyhpljy, composed of extract? frpm the 
eulogips and; [philosophical ^qr^s pf por^dpfcet^ 
nvpuld have beep tp^nd tkie y/hp}e,ma^sqf fqlly, 
^p all itp e^te^it, discovered by him ip socipty, 
in France. . He reckpned, indeed. Frenchmen 
^ch fppk, aipd: wisdom so rare, that l^e con&jed 
the latter to thp gmall pumber of philosophers 
and ministers who sharcjd his opinions,— Uipfor- 
.tunate maa! he did not live long enough to see 
the extent of the errors of that handftU of mad 
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revolutionists, ' who' brought him to hkf def)lorti'. 
bleend; he was , not aware ^of the da&ger of., 
the opinions he professed ; those, for example, 
which I find !» his last prodxiction, whensb^^ 
speaks of the disorganisation of society, andbf 
the philosophy of the day, i^ thip ., terras to bi& , 
foiEmd in the note *. ^ ^ 
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* A class of men speedily made their appearance in Europe, 
whose object was less to discover and investigate truth, than 
to disseminate itf ; who, pursuing prejudice through all the 
hatints and asylums in which the clergy, the schools, ♦govern- 
ments, and privileged corporations, had placed and protected 
it, ma^e it their glory, rather to eradicate popular errors, 
tijan add to the stores of human knowledge ; thus aiding in- , 
directly the progress of mankijid, but in a way neither less 
arduous, nor less beneficial. 

In England, Collins and Bolingbroke,' and in France, Bayle, 
Fontenelle, Voltaire, Montesquieu, and' the respective disciples 
of, these celebrated men, combated on the side of truth with all 
tj^. weapons that learning, wit, and genius,\yere able to furnish ;' 
assuming every shape, employing every tone, from the sub-* 
lime and pathetic to pleasantry and satire, from the inosi 
laboured investigation to an interesting Romance or a fugitive 
essay J. accommodating truth to tliose 6yes that were too weak 
tboear its effulgence; artfully caressing prejudice, the more 
easily to. strangle it; never aiming a direct blow at errors, 
never attacking, more than one at a time, nor even that one 
in all its fortresses ; sometimes soothing the enemies of reason, 
by pretending to require in religion but a partial toleration, in 
politics but a limited freedom ; siding with despotism, when 
their hostilities were directed against the priesthood; and 
with priests, when their object was to unmask the despot^ 

f I..V011I4 ask these mpderii philq!iopj}\e|Sy vKat the.fEUscoyfjriogi^ 
int^stigating trntii, ratber than dis^cmmating it, is, unless it ^e dejceiviog 
ilhe people } 
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In Fiianctf , tvcry "v^iter who empk^jred his 

time in defeiuimg the altars of his country, was ' 

sqi^ing the prmp^Je of both thcsa pesto <^ htiwfi faaj^iuieis^ 
striking 4t tji^ root of bot|x these baneful trees, while appar 
renlly wisfiing for the reform only of glaring abuses, and 
seemingly confining thetnselves to loppiirg otfP Ihe Exuberant* 
branches; sometimes representing to tfiep»rti9Mil of Ubeftjr^ 
^hat superstition, which covers despotism as with a coat of mail, 
is the first victim which ought to be sacrificed, the first chain 
that ought to be broken ; and sometimes denouncing it to ty- 
rants, as the true epemy of their power, and alarming them' 
with recitals of its hypocritical conspiracies, and its sanguinary 
vengeance. These writers, meanwhile, were uniform in 
their vindication of freedom of thinking, and freedom of writ- 
ing, as privileges upon which depended the salvation of mari^ 
kipd. They declaimed, without cessation or weariness, against 
the crimes both of fanatics and tyrants, exposing every fea-; 
ture ojf severity^ of cruelty, of oppression, whether in reliT 
glon, m, aaministration, in manners, or in laws; cdmmand- 
ing kings, soldiers, magistrates kni priests, in the n^e 61 
truth and of naturo'^ to respect the blood of mankind; calL 
ihg upop them with' energy, to answer for the lives, stiff 
jjrofusely sacrificed in the field of battle, *or by the iftflictioi^ 
of punishments, or else to correct this inhuman polipy, this 
murderous insensibility ; and lastly, in every place, and upon 
every occasion, rallying the friends of mankind with the cry 
pfredso7{, toleration, ^d humamty f 

Suph was this new philosophy. Accordingly, to those nu-' 
merous classes that exist 1)y prejudice, that live upon error, 
and that, but for the credulity of the people, would be povv- 
erless and extinct, it became a con^mon object of detestation. 
It was eyery where received, and every where persecutedf,, 
baving kings, priests, nobles, ^Dd^*magis{rates among the 
nuniber of its friends, as well as of it's enemies. Its leaders, 
however, had almost always the art to elude the pursuits of 
yemge^npe, wh% th«y ttp&iitd iheiltkbh/es i6 hatred I alid to 

^reca 

. ■ * -li 



btondtfi by th^e pbi lp$ophers wiih^e lowest ^p* 
peUations : be was '^ a hlockb^acl, an igixQrainus^ 
a Jeremy f/' Voltaire had. introduced tb* cu^ljom . 
of pi^rsecuting them undier tbe&e. 9pp€;tlat^y;>fi^ y 
yet there has nev^r be^n ws^iting in: 'Bf^v^e 
xa^n of merit pf the opposite pwtyi who \}ad 
jthe courage to point out to the i>2(tion the $nd^> 
and views of the new philosophy. 

The abbe Au|)ert> a distinguiahed literary 
character of this class^ has^ often depicted t^9} 
by l^Qiiua sentewe^r s^ single words oy .aO jii- 
gejfifoiis fdlegpry* Lu^^u.. wa$. the. titf rapid 
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ftcreeif themselves from persecution, while, at the same time| 
they suffidently discovered ttiems^ves fiot to lose the laurets 
pf tficdr gldfy. fr -'^ ; .' . . : : 

i^ frequently happened, that a gyv^rnmei»t fe«^4^ il^mt 
ivith.one hand, and witl\ the other paid their enemies for ca* 
lumniating them ; proscribed them^ yet was proud that for- 
tUtK itad honoot^ it^ domihions with their birth; "ptmisfie^ 
ibpir opinions, and 9i &m same time wpu)4 havie boep a^in^ 
liot to be supposed a convert th^re^o. 

These opinions were shortly embracea by every enlight- 
ened mind. By some they were openly ttvcrwed, by dtlidrtf 
^ooc^aied undeorjaxk hypoc^i^ iQ9te or leis. apparent/ acxiDrd- 
ing to the timidity pr. firn)^ess:Qf the^^obaract^rfu and.a<;coi4^ 
ing as they werfe influenced by the contending interests of 
their professions' <ir their vanity. ' "'At'-feilgrti, the pri&oi 
ranging pn the $vtB of erodkioti^iiet^iM p/cfdoniinaflty Ink 
saatim^nU.were professed witti^thf^sU^trti&st Cai^ipjo^ wl)|cli^ 
in the ages that preceded, iiad been concealed with4hei^^^t 
p'fofouftd dissimulation. " • ' - ' • .^ ••• - 

} A character in Love for Ixyce, The w^^d in the original is 
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defender of ilie state, its wdrship, and the 
genius of our literature ; as' also were Pom- 
pignaftV Pii^on, lEind others. Freron carried de- 
soktion to theheartof the patriarch of Ferney. 
The abbe*8abbatier opposed eight editions of his 
Tkree^A'ges to the multiplied ridicule and letters 
of the * opposite party. Clement rigidly ana- 
lysed and developed the causes of the depra- 
vation of taste and decline of letters. Linguet 
deffended-, inch by inch,* the ancient sbcial orga- 
nisation. ' The religious phalanx, arid the atheis^ 
ti<5a5- one, ekch- 'surrendered itself' ifi aH' the- 
• exaggerations which the warmth of party, spirit 
is sure to inspire. Those .writers, who were, 
religious preservers of the established authority 
ind Vv'orship of the nation, v;ert.misef able kith- 
lings, garreteers, and pedants , according to the 
philosophers ; while the phjlpsaphers, according 
to tbfem^ were the friends of anarchy and sacri-* 

• 

lege, men without a country, and enemies of 
the altar and the, throne. . ; . 

•L These enemies of the altar arid throne were, 
however; the cofi^esporidents ^ild pensioners of 
kinjgs, and meiplbers of the mo^t eminent aca- 
dj$0xiesi they had always one frieskdor partisan, 
at leasty in the Fffehch ministry ; andthey ruled 
despotically in society, where, they aflfected a 
decisive tone, and gave the stamp to every 
reputlitioh. On 't'fie contrary, .tlj^ jeligious 
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'Writenj, the humble observeris of the progte^ 
of human 'affairs^ associated otdy "with.. their 
own partyi and were despised by the opposite; 
one* I have seen Gilbert die obscurely in the 
Hotel Dieii (ah hospital), arid philosophers close 
Aeir career in the lap of abundance and plea* 
&ure. It is at the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century, that the writings of the two par-; 
tie^j'published about twenty yjears since, ought to 
be iTc&dv .Reading them now, we shall be con- 
vinced of the truth of these observations,' and 
j,ustoe8S:of the remarks of that small band of cou- 
rageous critics, whocoppcfsed the. modern philoso- 
phy, contending withiiRaynalj/Marmontel, De- 
lilJe'JOes^llejs, Lacretelles, and other, celebrated 
writers^ who, on witnessing the effect qfr their. 
w;orks, have. acknowledged the general mind to 
iiave been mistaken during, half the last cen- 
tury, without that acknp.wledgment destroying 
the anti-reyolutionary enmities. 
. The French . clergy waS> overwhelmed with 
affliction at thev;sight ,of these dissj^psions ^ it 
itltvitB enda approaching, and, like^.a/ man en- 
feebled b§f disease,* and struggling witb/death, 
it : demii^dedj, iq ivain, a remedy for.thejevih 
Nothiingilets than the reitenated rej]fiongtra3€e^ 
itmftde for.five yearsito the/court, . at Ahe meeb- 
ipg of it3i assemblies, can etcprcss the increasing 
fipprehensioft^ it suffered at the emboldened 
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pngffss tif philosophy and Fvench prote^i 
tiRtlsm^ but the more it complained^ the less 
thd court affected to attend to iti prophecies 
and remonstrances. If the house of Bourbon 
wiS'bhnd to the dkily decay of its faxstre^ if it 
behfald not the last precipice but when on the 
eve of falling into it, it was not for want of 
having been pre-informed by the observations 
and e;itreaties of the clergy, the parliamentSy 
and the religions, writers. But such was the 
blindness of the court, and the propensity of 
the age, that the sovereigns of remote nations, 
}ike Catharine ; the most absolute monarcbs^ Ijjke 
Frederic 5 those kings, who, by the constitution 
of their state, were most catholic, like Joseph 
and his brother Leopold, began themselves the 
revolution in their own states; and Oeorge 
III., with all his piety, finding that Rousseau 
bad no royal pension, and was in poverty, offer* 
ed him one, which he refused to accept. 

How little then does it become the -English, 
the Germans, and the other potentates of Eu*^ 
rope, to insult France, by reproaching it with 
the revolution ? They began it in their own 
cfountfies, and supported it by m^ney inours* 
There is this difference, however, between us 
atul them ; we were led into our misfortunes 
by the hope of amelioration, while the*'poten« 
tates, isrhom we have opposed and conquer;^. 
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had the audacity, the wickedness, and injustice, 
to form the plan, vain plan, of dividing our ter- 
ritofy amel^igst them. But the lesson the French 
people have given them will not easily be for- 
gottcn, . . 

Thus, towards the end of the iSth century, 
royalty itself in Europe was so mistaken with 
regard to its true interests, thai it laboured in- 
directly for its own ruin, by degrading in France^ 
in the heart of Europe, in the centre of social 
institutions, those opinions, which were thfe 
guardian spirit of the ancient system, by stir- 
ring up our most celebrated writers against tKe 
well-weighed principles of two centuries, esseii- 
tlal to tlfie harmony and well-being of all. I 
remember having discoursed on all these subr 
jects with the first men among the French 
clergy, the only body who never ceased remon- 
strating at court in these times of dissolution, 
which threw them into the utmost consterria- 
tioil. Let us hear their expressions, and. reflect 
a moment on the insensibility of the court of 
Versailles, and on the nullity of the prince, who 
received such remonstrances, coming from the 
first order of meii in the state, to no purpose. 
The king wrote his remarks in the margin of 
these complaints, and was himself well informed 
on the subject ; yet, like a man blind, he kept 
on his way towards the revolution, tlwugh they 
pointed it out to him so clearly.^ '^^ 
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Remonstrances of the Clergy to Lezvis XVL, iM 
1780, on the Dangers which threaten Religion 
and the Church. 

" Sire, the clergy of France would wish 
never to approach the steps of your majesty's 
throne, but to renew with just solicitude the 
solemn tribute of its praise and £Ood wishes j 
but the sad recital of the misfortunes of the 
faith cannot be indifferent to its august protec* 
tor. With what respectful confidence may we 
not declare our sentiments before a sovereign^ 
who shows already, in the spring of life, the 
highest wisdom, professing a profound venera- 
tion for our mysteries, and placing his true glory 
in the happiness of his people. 

" Yes, sire, a most dangerous scourge threat- 
enS the vast extent of your dominion with the 
most dreadful calamities. Anti-christian and 
seditious productions, spreading with impunity 
from ithe heart to the extremities of the kingdom, 
circulate the destructive poison of irreligion 
and licentiousness. The strong measures already 
adopted by the clergy in its preceding assem- 
blies, far from having suspended the progress 
of so dangerous a contagion, has not prevented 
pew injuries from signalising the revolution of 
each year. There exists a writer, less known 
by the splendor of his genius and superiority 
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of his talents, than by the persevering and im- 
placable, war ht has had the misfortune tt^ carry 

~ on, for sixty years, against ** the Lord and against 

^ hifl Christ." The public seem never to be weary 
ofofJering him homage, not merely as if he.wet*e 

> the glory of literature and a mbdel for tliose who 
cultivate it, but the benefactor of mankind, and 

: the restorer of all the social and patriotic vir- 
tues. Subscriptions have' feeen more than? onoe 
entered into for- the sale of Works, which breathe 
a spirit of unlimited independence, and an im- 
placabib enmity to all authority; and by a 
crime, whitih has reached the very sanctuary 
itself, a man still holding the 8a<;red boo^ks of 

, oiit church, and even honoured with the sacei*- 
dotal profession, is publicly mentioned as the 
author, oF a work replete with the most dread- 
ful impieties*. His name and portrait appega: 
in the front of a recent- edition^ without any 

. disavowal having appeared* from him, to give 

•comfort and courage to the faithful. Such 
dreadful progress has the dereKction of princi- 
ple made : so profound is the slumber of all 
elementary ideas of propriety and decency. 



^ The abb^ Raynal, whom the party of Maurepas de- 
nounced to the parliament for his connexion with Mr. Necker, 
In reyengfe for the harsh picture he had given of M. Maure-, 
pas, in his History of the two Indies. 
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'^ It is time, sire, permit us to say^ with the 
apostolic freedom of our sacred office^ it is time 
to put an end to this dreadful and deplorable 
insensibility ; since, a few years more of silence, 
' and, the shock become general, will leave no- 
thing to be seen but ruin and desolation.' Your 
majesty should endeavour, then, to save religioB> 
morals, and authority^ by immediately addressing 
to all the courts of justice a beneficent law^ cai* 
culated to restrain tihe noblest of all arts, the art 
of writbig^ within the bounds of a wise and 
generous freedom. Your august predecessors 
have left many regulations upon the subject*; 
but these regulations, as far as respect the print- 
ing and sale of prohibited books, are scatteced 
in a variety of acts difficult to be referred to; 
while the greater part of them, consistkig mere- 
ly of simple orders of council, remain unesie- 
cuted. There are soipe ordinances, indeed, re- 
;^isterQd in the courts, upon this important point, 
and one even so recently as the 16th of April 
1757, in whidi the penalty of death is pro- 
nounced against those who shall be convicted 
of having written^ printed, or published any 

* It is in vain to multiply laws and restrictions* If the 
clergy do iK>t themselves attract the respect they desire, it is 
impossible to secure it to them by any oth^ means. Respect 
to a body of men can only proceed from theif <»wq virtaes.^ 
— (^ fuarginal note qf Lcxifis XFL) 
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work tending to vi^Hjr religion, ^ifhout rpe^ri- 
ing too rigidJy to blame act's emajpiatiflg fiom 
thfe sovereign power, we yet cannot approve 
such sanguinary measures*. 1 Ministers, as we 
are, of a gospel of peace and charity, the sword, 
thus suspended over, the heads gf delinquents, 
compefs us to overlook, the .mosit glaring infrac- 
tions of the law; and the same consideration, 
no doubt, has often, restrained . the. activity of 
the imagistrate. Moje insurmountable barriers,, 
springing out of a code of -lalws less severe,, 
but. more strictly <- ejcecuted, might easily^ be. 
found. ' Ypui^.maj^sty, hy. .'Enforcing p^i^al laws 
on this head^'ivvill not> a,s some/ljaVie':at3te|ijpted; 
tO'proye, at ^11 infr^gei onr,the.rights[ of tibft 
diyiuQ ^crutinizitr :;of , qon^ienoesi forr^peithe'r 
thet^ipiqiansfnor thoughts of^^ea ^oi^d tbereiby 
beKipme! subject tfi ther^ivil" kiys;;. bu^^^nerely 
the /public manifestgtjQn of thqm,) y^oluntarily 
a»diiicelatiQft8ly made . by ppbj^ic^iofl^, tc^ndir^. 
to ^gU^te mens'/fldiflds^ and 'disturb the . harmony, 
of : society, Np laws had ever a better founda^ 
tion i J>ut the^great art of gwernnfent consi^^ 
in proportioning, ipunishments to ;^mes, or^, ra^j 
t|3fce:r, in jMreventing a, t^ansgr^jsipn, by i^efj^f-. 
gable vigilance and preservatory measures* 
A false love of fame, or some motive of. in- 
terest,. is almost always . the incentive .^o^irre- 

voL. v. ..^K ....,•.': : . V / > 
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Jigjous writings *. It is then for you, sirfe, tak- 
ing advantage of these motives, to restrain our 
youth from beJn^ wrecked on these shoals, by 
holding out pecuniary punishments to deter 
them, and the powerful means of disgrace and 
humiliation. If the £&ult be repeated, let the 
culprit, if a ff>reigner, b^ Compelled to quit the 
kingdom ; and if a native, let him be excluded 

• 

from the p6st8, honours and privileges of a 
citizen, with r6servd> 6n repeated ttansgression>. 
ef beirig treated as a person infected with a 
dohtajgiotts disletiiper. ITie pibj>er proceedings 
havihg b^^n draWn up by the usual judged, kt 
him be confined, so that it might be out of his 
pb^^er hereafter to spread hi^ pestllestial doc^ 
frirres Jn society: the judglis, however^ to be 
r^etsttained from Enforcing tb^s« ptM\tlt$^ tzcept 
ih the case of work§ exhibiting a eofUplete and 
established course of impiety. — T^t be it from 
lis, sire, to wish td extinguish the flame 6f 
genius, or impost chains on the n^ble emula- 
tion of leiamihg. Letters will always flourish 
Mund the sanctuary of religion. Authors were 
iifcver more encouraged than under the princes 
mt)st attached to the faith of our ancestors ; un- 

* Were there not granted at this very time letters of 
nobiKty to Cresset, whose writings are «o perfectly unex- 
ceptionable ? (Marginal note by the king.) 
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der Charlemagne^ St. Lewis; Vrzaxcis I. knd 
Lewis XIV. The church reqhirts from its 
diildcen 6nly a reasonable obedience. * Ih like 
manner as the abyss of doubt aioii desprar open^ 
more immediately beneath the feet of superfe 
cial reasonersy so the more we explore tbe.deptiis 
of leimitig^ the more clearly do we see the firm 
and immoveable rock on which tbe, hofy city as 
founded. Thus the measures we ptesurae to 
recommend originate in no desire of roblwng 
the garden of literature of the fruits, which en-» 
rich and adorn it, but in extirpating weeds, 
*^^bich disgrace and injtire it. At the same -time, 
gire, that you enact laws to suppress the abusd 
of talents and learning, it will be worthy the 
great views of your majesty ' to heap benefits 
fend hotiours on those exti'aordinaty men, whose 
profound researches- d^lly -extend lh« bounds irf 
reason, without wefafc^fting thfe eiSpir* of faith* 

^' As to printers ^d books^U^rSi, whom avar!c# 
ttiay lead A6 ^int or publish inde<$e»t 4f im^ 
gious works, they might be punished foi* the 
first oflrenee with a ii^ fh()nth^* ilil^rdi^idil4illy.i 
ihould thfey fepeat their fault, they migfefb* 
irrevocably deprived of 4ll fufiCtioiis and prfvi^ 
teges^ and tile shop belongii^ t^ th@M wafl^ 
up with the uttaost formality, ^r^ti example tti 
iQfhers ; v^hile it niight be left to thfe i|)rUd^^ttd 
a^d>plety of tbef judge to puni«h;1ik« 4attMyi# 

JL 2 
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of thi* ctime, by penalties more or less severe, 
axrcording to the exigency of the ca«e. 
j:** Ak the new.ieorks which daily teem from 
the -presGcare chiefiy'disseminated in the towns 
and through the cduntry by the venal hands of 
inferior agents, without character or respectahi« 
lity, policy, seems to require, that a total stop 
should be put to, these hawkers, who prove so 
often fatal tothe morals of our feDow subjects; 
and are of no use in the progress of knowledge ; 
or, at least, that they should be subjected to 
some invariable and salutary regulations* No 
one should be allowed to hawt about or sell 
books, who could not himself read and write, 
and was not provided wjtb a perrtiission ad hoc,, 
drawn up gratis, by a clerk of a court of justice, 
which they should be obliged to produce as .often 
as should, be required by the proper magistrate, 
who might be empowered to inquire into his 
^fiduct,. his place of abode, and punish hi 
il^a):yerftation8 by fine, disqualification^ and even 
.^prisonment. . . , 

^ , ^MjO &hort, with \that scandaloiis, profusion do 
fsrejiipt behold those wretched productions of 
lib^rtifusm ^nd impiety displayed in all our fair$^ 
4^ markets, ia the catajpg^es 'of the effects o 
p^rfSt>n^ :.^^ceased, and- other^i^yhJic sajes, and 
eY&Atiu^She jibrnfies, opened in; variojus towas 
t^ilWj«iri«fl»tyi9f ,«yery teajipr fer:a.trifli|ig con- 
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tri bu tioTt ! Freqnent ' unf drcsans*«nii rl^^iiik visits: 
Would' soon .shsUt > up ' thesbl rpeKifaicioiisoehanAel& • 
of communication. " But jt iwolild' bpltiil^vaiiii 
that "evety< source ;;io£. public <M>rnip4i©iitiwfena5 
stqppiedan the krngd(9|ir^^ if/jtouiT'XDaje&ty/bfiab*- 
jectshvcrefstiil at lxbalgntoipr6!mite.:foteigtt.pitw 
diicttons^.and'partiJcukid^^ thds&yvlirq]i:^e^Qr'« 
ed out f rchm tbe press of .amjen^erpr^rng'^aii^g 
whbse wtitmgs aro i^ thau^an^.tini»>n)dfe ddUY 
geicous to our mmdsu, tbantheihsteirilsiev^tiwefe 
to our possesisidtafi. Tct e:<pelotjbi5j.^m«)istpow 
kind of contr^bp^d/goodiificpm^^jf^ufe mjjclstyfa 
dominioDs;,^ it>wk>uld be suffic^nt .M^^pjrt.&fdi^s 
regulations in. fofce;. Ay hicrb ptoifine to.a.sni^l 
number .of places the right .q£' importteg'iUoQfcl 
from foreign ico^ntriea.^ . Slbe i rl^Qoks: ho^^^^ 
should be submitted,, foe6jr^:.thti*;dfeUveiyi.;t9 
all. the ' rigour J of exai^^q^Uoib .4tf 4 to > oth§r 
forms, the yiolatiori pf which .^^fe^uld be;P^- 
nlshed by . fine,. ^^ei2Jur^,> an4i [cpo^^satibnifj, ; . 
'1 ** In praporjtiQ^i ^as su<:l:]dr^gitia'tt^6 are neces*^ 
SAXf {qx gti?ajduaj[Jy destroyi9goitf|iQ);ro0j; of the 
eiYtk, •which - disgriace^ .tjur i Jitwa toiae> the . mor« 
-:>• • •' w "\ \.c. b -h't'' - . i o; -" u . 4- • > 

a foreign press, and that the work, \^hemer.pf good or bad 
tendency, would always then have ^holfe^t frapressloTl* in 

France : yet some restriction js certainly necessary ^—f/l/ar- 

•U , , 'V" \\^ diJ vhJ? ,b ' •, :♦ 't ^^d *^.fir>j£ I) . . ;/.../ ,. ' 
innai 7iote bu the King.) _ 
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necessary it Incomes to public ha^piikess, that 
&6rr :exe(^tion dkoiild foe made piernnnent and 
ifunolable, by allowing the zeal of the priesthood^ 
and the vigilance of the magistrates, to concur 
Hiiitrheir support An inspection into the ciipi* 
latiqnr of bad books is one of those mixed ob- 
jeotajequally essential to civil police and eccle^ 
stasticdiESciplijae ; and, in eonfpmiity to ancient 
rnbjs, the ordinary :of the place may be called 
in to'the aid o£^ the lay magistrate. Such is die 
ti^iee ifttentioaoF the decree of the parliament 
eF Pam of tHe^ist'of Jttly,.l64&, and the edict 
«f ChAttaij-Bribnt, of the month of June 1561, 
in the 10th; JSti)^ and 17th articles. By this 
^drt 6f Joint conciirrenpe, the depositaries of the 
Iwo 'poWers mutnally inform and support each 
Other^ and the bonds are drawn closer of that 
Sftbst d^sirabk Uftiofi^ which is the best pledge 
of national prosperity; If, however, the modenl 
juri&prudencey perhlip&too easily alarmed, should 
rtfU^e our ofltered^sjkx:iation, there v^ no (26n« 
lii<feration8 tO'^j[ire;ireht the notjiinating eeclesias* 
tibial inspector^ iwithin die circle of each $jn^ 
dical chamber, to be pointed out by lay inspec- 
tors^ a^Iready establi&hed by the last regulations^ 
with similar rights and authority for whatevei 
rel^fies to religion*, . 

* tt might in that rase be trBly said, that the French had esta- 
blished ao Inquisition in disguise.— fAf«t^ii|ii tmie iy the king J 
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• ^ Your mt^ntfmighu at the same time, m- 
nounce ibtt ycax expect from the seal of yoor 
prelates, that, in conformity to the duties of theiir 
lespeGtiTe officer, they wHl watch carefully, both 
by tiiemselves and ^hqir representatives, over the 
distribution of books of evil tendency, that thegr 
will give notice of such book^ to the proper 
inagistrate, w];^ shall be obliged in consequence 
ti> pay the necessary attenljion, under pain of 
being personalijr answerable for the conse- 
quences. 

f* May we, sirey venture to add to this sketch 
ef legal and judicial suggestions, a few other 
cfi'cum$tance$ rekling simply • to the same de- 
partment of administrMive justice. The ctergj^^ 
m its latter assemblies, has already largely iit- 
si«ted on the practice and danget^ of tacit per- 
missions. If higher reasons, which we are 
^und to respect, will not allow thUthey should 
be altogether and for ever abolished, we may 
at least intreat your majesty to allow no pei:- 
^nission of the kind to be in future given, with* 
<mt the wotk, whatev^ be its natiare or obieci, 
having been first $een %nd approved by one <^ 
4Sht^ censors to be appointed for the examination 
4>( books of theolog^ and religion t. I( is neefii^ 

* Theology andi religiqa rh^v^ jsuf^ck ^iia^n6li<tepartin^8j. 
Sliat it does not appear ik^ i;^ g^^al mp$«tti9A pf this kmi 

could 



-te? for'tis to,s£ryi,; tbati the • imo^t scrupjwlotts dis- 
cern mentJii thi. choice jof^tbeac censors iwiU be 
more thau eveninecefisiary ; and* as the venom-iof 
.new opinions taints every viotki hawever foreign 
jts subject mdy he to Tcligion^ it seems iodis- 
<pensab]e further .to ordain^ ^.thiat the cen5c»:s of 
itiiie other depirtoients of Iil)eratuce,' whenever, 
'in the perusal o£ a manuscript, they find any 
' articles jelatingrto religioni..shail be -botind to 
submit suchi articles 'to one of the censors of 
the theological and religious department. . 
r, *^ While .^otne audacious writers, however, 
are. exerting alliheir efforts td shake the sacred 
foundationax)£ jobedience and dependance, we 
,har«f*t'le&st.the cdn^olatiori of: seeing otfcers of 
the, learned raiding yalviabJ^.and durable monu- 
-mwts .to tb^ honour of. our jar>cient tenets. To 
*these,;$ifea; allow ijs.toturn your benefice|it re- 
gard; ^MhH men ^hftve .a juftter qlftii?a t^ the re- 
%^ards ,of th^ir country^ ^r. d^n >yith more pro- 
priety b^ called tQ a partigipatiQu. of thetrea- 
.§ures .of ,the g^nqtu^ry, thaq .tho^e whpse ]^ 
,l?purs>%ve.6p,.j^\ofety. avenged the cjius^ of God 
j^nd of bimgs, e/s^entiglly inseparable ? ^ 

«., ** .S.ucb^r^rthfjvatious^ measures that seem, 
in our ey0s, .bejit calculat^(| tp caJm the vivi^ 

cotfid be ,l>eaJonabIy a]knv«cl> *w4thdiit^ the greatest ifi€on\^ 
•niences^lQ^bot^ parties.-*^dWi«r^7i«/ kote-kf the king.) 
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apprehensions which have taken place in the 
hearts both of the pastors and the people. 
Deign, sire, in the wisdom of your councils, to 
take them under your consideration. Religion 
demands it of you, in the name of the sovereign 
disposer of empires, whose tutelary hand has 
placed you over us for the glory of the Christian 
world. All the ministers of Christ, humbly 
prostrating themselves at your feet, most earn- 
estly conjure you to comply with them : they 
conjure you, by your unshaken attachment to 
the faith of our fathers ; by the tender love, in 
which you can never fail, that you bear to your 
people ; by the blood of St. Lewis, united in 
your sacred person, with that of so many other 
Christian heroes ; and, lastly, by the eternal re- 
membrance of the pious exarhple of your august 
father, that great prince, who never reigned but 
over our hearts, and for whose loss France would 
still be inconsolable, were the wise government 
of your majesty less calculated to wipe away the 
tears of the nation. 
"(Signed) 

"!)• Cardinalde la Kocn%FovcAVLT , 

" President. 

^^ Abbd de la Rocni&TovcAVLr J 

" Elder Agent, Secretary.^* 
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CHAP. VI. 

New Terrors tf the Clergy assembled in 1780 against the Nan- 
execution qf the Laws a^inst Pratestanis-^Reinonstranees <^ 
the GalUcan Ckwrch ugmnst their WmMp^ ^unr BMneu, 
and their Enterprises.— The Cler^ qf Fraimx propose new 
Regulations for the Increase qf Co/iversio9i--They declgre to 
the King, that the j4nmls of Calvinism present an uniform 
Stries of Conspiracies; that this Sect is Republican in its 
Maxims t and even in the veiy Essence qf its' Constitution ; 
that the Jltatr and ilte Throve xoiU be endangered theMomeid 
the Fetters of ProtestaMism are broken* 

XT was enough that the clergy of France had 
been repeatedly and grievously unjust to the pro* 
testants, especially in the reign of Charles IX., of 
Lewis XIII.5 and in the old age of Lewis XIV., 
ior them to dread their restoration. Oppressions 
of past times made them consider a continua- 
tion of oppressions to be necessary, as a matter 
of safety ; accordingly, this was an object which, 
during the whole reign of Lewis XVI,, they 
unremittingly pursued. At every new meeting 
of their assecnblies they renew their lamenta- 
tions ; they have other complaints to make, and 
other dangers to dread. The prince had con- 
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•tantly avoided giving hU opinions but thi$ 
yegir, for the first time, he gave it in writing on 
the same paper which transmitted to him their 
lamentations z from which it appears, that hi$ 
heart inclined to a gentle spirit of toleration j 
and this, no doubt, made way for the ame^ 
lioration of the condition of the protes- 
tants, who, before his reign, had been con- 
stantly refused when they requested a legal 
mode of certifying the births, marriages, and 
deaths of the individuals of their sect. It was 
thus that the clergy of France expressed themr 
selves in 1780, on the conduct of the protest 
tants. 

" Sire, 
" It is the duty of our function to call your 
majesty's attention to the deep and > dreadful 
wounds, which the whgle body of revealed re- 
ligion has received, by a doctrine inimical tQ 
established worship, and destructive of all au- 
thority. Nor is this, alas ! the only Calamity 
which has befallen our holy mother, theGallicaij 
church. Heresy, becoming every day bolder and 
. more daring, from the long impunity with which 
it has been suffered, is never weary of rending 
her tender and afflicted breast. During the best 
days of the reign of your august grandsire, a 
strong and penetrating government, by measures 
purely repressive, t:ircamscnbed and even en* 
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Jightertied mir mistaken brethren! iDuumerablt 
4^oiivfersions gave rise to the flattering hope>. that 
ill .th€ sheep of .Israel would be .gathered into 
one-flotk, under the guidance of one shepherd j 
.wiien these .salutary restraints of; wisdom and 
policy -became insensibly relaxed *.. 
- ^* By comparingrwith each other, however su- 
perfidally, the successive complaints made by 
ibe assemblies of the clergy since' the year 1745, 
it ys ill be seen, how alarming a progress has been 
juade by the boldadvances of these religionists j 
•while the new excesses^ recited in the proces 
w?'fii2/of the last .provincial assemblies, seem to 
predict so violent a storm, that our confidence 
would be shaken by it. If we were not placed at 
the helm under the eternal protection of that 
being, whose word commands the; winds and 
the waves. 

** The protcstants Were formerly, sire, ex- 
cluded, by the existirig laws, from* public em- 
ployments, and municipal and other situations, 
\vhich could give them influence and authority 
in the country. 
^ " • But infractions of these laws daily increase. 

» ^ Several bishops, highly deserving ray confidence, have 
assured me, that no conversion, into which men were sur- 
prised, coald be conlbrmable to the true spirit of religion ; 
and that, fo be laudable, it must be the result solely of a 
free and enlightened conscience.— (^il^ar^^z/zfir^ note by the 
king.)' • ' ,. ., -* ^ i '* ', • 
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jthese men, athnitted as attonries, registers; 
notaries^ or advocates, sometime^ sit io the seat 

« 

of authority, in the heart of cities, or appear in 
the public offices as acting . magistrates, and in 
many places have even the direction of public 
schools ; so that .nothing; hinders them from 
'mowing their prejudices in young, and tender 
minds. 

*^ Formerly these nonconformists held no as- 
semblies on the. subject of religion ; or, if they 
held them, they were secretly convoked in tc- 
mote, and solitary . places. .The ministars and 
preachers exercised their functions, but seldom, 
and then clandestinely, carefully avoiding any 
public act which, might reveal their situation. 

*' Now these assemblies are regularly and 
notoriously held ; preachers, established at the 
very gates of our cities, and even in the neigh- 
bourhood of our churches, insult our worship by 
their tumultuary chants and noisy ceremonials: 
The kingdom is overwhelmed with a multitude 
of false pastors, who are not afraid openly to 
administer: the holy supper to itheir sick, to scat- 
ter printed papers in the form of instructions 
and orders, on the great. events of the nation*. 



* It is singular, that complaints should be addressed to 
me, because the protestants are pleased to express their joy 
lor Providence haying bestowed a son on me, or for m^ 

having 
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and to hold numerous and frequent conTenticles 
at fixed periods and stated places. 

'^ These pretended pastors hare been threat* 
ened) to no purpose, with Juridical proceedingt 
against them. In some provinces they have pre^ 
sumed to deliver in their registers of marriage 
and baptism, drawn up with an appearance of 
authenticity, by virtue of higher orders given in 
the commencement of 1774 ; orders which *re 
not yet revoked, notwithstanding the indigna- 
tion expressed at them by the last king. And so 
far does the toleration of this sect extend, that 
there are even annual levies of money on your 
majesty's subjects for the purpose of paying 
the salaries required by their ministers and 
preachers, who are thus, in a manner, re- 
warded for their violation of the laws, and their 
attempts against the tranquillity of the state. 

" Formerly, they refrained from dogmatising 
in public, and treated with external respect the 
processions and other solemnities of the catholic 
church. Now each day is marked, as it were, with 
some new want of reverence to our institutions 
and our mysteries. In one place, the venerable 
sign of our redemption has been destroyed by 
a licentious populace. In another, the most 

liaving gained a victory over the English. To what length 
^ill prejudice lead iSieh! — (Marginal ndU ^y thekhg,) 
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dreadful irapieties have been uttered againstthe 
adorable person of Jesus Christ, present in the 
holy eucharist. In a third, the descendants of 
catholics are seen releasing themselves from th£^ 
painful yoke of our morality, to embrace^ the 
tenets of a free and independent sect ; while the 
ancient precept of abstinence from meat, and 
the holy observance of the festivals of thp 
church, are every where openly trodden under 
foot, and treated with the most insolent con* 
tempt. In short, when we reflect on the en- 
terprise of the protestants, conducted with new 
boldness, and of which there has long been no 
example in our history ; when we look at the 
crowd of writings in their favouf, and which 
are distributed with such singular profusion^ 
when we listen to the general cry, which re- 
sounds from one end of France to the other; 
the church appears to be threatened with a rivals 
that is, to share in her empire, and the country 
with the grief, of once more beholding altar 
rise against altar in its bosom. 

" But, sire, amidst ideas so distressing, tran- 
quillity returns to our hearts, when, looking to 
the thrcfne, we consider your majesty's zeal for 
the support of the catholic faith, and the wis- 
dom which presides in your glorious administra- 
tion. Many palpable exaggerations have been 
made respecting the mass of the protestants> 
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from a hope, no doubt, that the interest, which 
these unfortunate victims of error inspire, would 
increase in proportion to their numbers. Were 
the true state of our mistaken brethren to be 
* candidly represented, from calculations actually 
made in several parts of the kingdom, we have 
the consolation to say, that this fastidious di- 
splay of numbers would be reduced by more 
than a third. Be this however as it may, the 
catholic religion is indisputably, in this respect, 
the predominating, and the national one. This 
holy religion bears in her countenance the stamp 
and seal of her divine founder. Her morality, 
her tenets, her discipline, her worship, the 
whole system of her legislation, have* no other 
tendency than to make men wise and happy. 
Seated on the throne from the days of Clovis, 
she unites, at the feet of her altars, the monarch 
and his subjects. Her peaceful standard is the 
only one freely and publicly unfurled through 
the kingdom. The more, sire, we se« you 
worthy of the high rank in which heaven, for 
our happiness, has placed yoii, the less rea- 
son have we to apprehend, that the illustrious 
inheritor of the faith and sceptre of Sl, Lewis- 
should betray the; creed of his ancestor^, scatter 
delusive ideas among his people, sacrifice the^ 
whole of the nation to. a part, and, byra voJun-f 
tary dereliction from the laws of the state, allow 
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public temples to be raised* and solemn worship 
to be paid to error as to truth. 

" One victory obtained by this encroaching 
power would prepare the way for still more 
dreadful innovations* Those sacred barriers, so 
necessary against human passions, would insen- 
sibly give way to a criminal indifference on the 
score of religion : a state the most dreadful, 
which withers the very root of virtue, extin- 
guishes the flame of sentiment, and can produce 
nothing but destruction. By following the 
course so clearly pointed out to us by the im- 
mortal bishop of Meaux, an observing eye will 
constantly discover this modern infidelity to be 
only a shoot frolh the fatal tree, planted in the 
(ixteenth century by the reformers. No, coun- 
terpoise being then left to the elasticity of am- 
bitious reason, it mutually lell, step by step, 
till it was overwhelmed and lost in the chaos of 
doubt, impiety, and anarchy. Without dwell- 
ing on the notoriety of the fact, or taking ad- 
vantage of the indiscreet acknowledgments 
made by several celebrated calvinists, have we 
not seen the school of Geneva itself, three years 
since, exhibit the scandalous spectacle of a 
public and uncontradicted thesis, in which it 
did not felush to state the divinity of Christ as 
problematical— that immutable boundary, which 
has always separated deism from true christi- 

VOL. v. L 
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^nity * ? We must not therefore conceal, tliat 
the protestant religion, once authorised among 
us, would soon become the refuge of a throng 
of miscreants, who disbelieving in their hearts 
all revelation, while they thought not of daring 
openly to avow their wicked apostacy, would 
artfully disguise this want of faith under the de- 
ceitful mask of protestantism. 

" Were it, sire, allowed to the sacred func- 
tion of our office, to seek support on considera- 
tions of policy, we would venture to call to 
your majesty's mind, that a diversity of public 
worship is almost always a source of dissension. 
The government of France, so purely monarchi- 
cal, and the ardent and very able character of 
its people, would contribute to render the shock 
of this diversity still more dangerous. Let us 
suppose, that the memorable event which took 
place in the last century, under a monarch so 
skilful in the art of reigning, has really been 
productive of the ills which its enemies impute 
to it, by pouring our treasures into the lap of 



* No doubt the protestants reproach, in like manner, the 
theses of the abb6 Prades. While these animosities conti- 
nue, can any alliance between the catholics and protestants 
take place ? It should be the study of each of those religions, 
to emulate each other in' goodness, and not to irritate its op- 
ponent by offensive accusations, be the accusations true or false. 
'^(Marginal note by the King,) 
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othernations, laying the foundation of flourishing 
colonies, and bestowing on them the knowledge 
of our arts and manufactures* After the revo- 
lution of nearly a century, can the error be re- 
paired ? Would it not tend rather to open, thaa 
close the wound^ should we now, by new mea- 
sures, deprive ourselves of the great advantages 
which were our comfort in the former ones; 
we mean the unity of our religious worship, and 
the stability of civil society? What claim to the 
patronage of kings has this congregation of 
independent spirits, who formerly boasted, in 
their seditious writings, that they had discovered 
the source of regal power to be merely human ; 
while the catholic doctrine places its origin in 
heaven, and represents it as covered with the 
beams of the divinity* All the annals of Cal- 
vinism present an afflicting and uninterrupted 
series of conspiracies, civil wars^ and popular 
commotions* One would almost imagine that 
the attention of Providence has only permitted 
a renewal of these sanguinary scenes in a neigh- 
bouring island, to open the eyes of other govern- 
ments on the stubborn perseverance of their 
republican sectj flowing alike from its tehets 
and the form of its constitution. With us the 
altar and the throne would be equally endan- 
gered, should heresy ever be permitted to throw 
off its chains. 

L 2 
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" It is right we should pour forth ^ as wc 
have done, our apprehensions into your pater- 
nal bosom ; it remains, sire, for you, in your 
wisdom, to determine on the means of dis- 
pelling the false hopes of the protestants, and to 
•j)ut a stop to the fermentation, not more dan- 
gerous to the church than to the state. Suffer 
us only to remark, that the ministers of this 
sect maintain, in the midst of your people, the 
wretched system of schism and rebellion ; and 
that the source of the evil can only be effectually 
stopped, by punishing for ever these preachers, 
and taking measure^ to prevent them in future 
from interfering in the pretended character of 
pastors, the exercise of which is as fatal as the 
principle is irregular. 

" By thus, sire, laying open the progress of 
error, we do not, however, mean to raise the 
avenging arm of your pdwer against the persons 
of these mistaken men; in vain do they persist in 
despising our warnings, and treating us with 
contempt ; they will always be our fellow-crea- 
tures and fellow-citizens, our brethren, and even 
, our children in religion, whom we jnust ever 
tenderly love and cherish. Far from us be the very 
idea of the sword. The warfare to which we are 
called is wholly spiritual. Luminous and affecting 
instruction, persuasive example, fervent prayers, 
M gentle, prepossessing, and universal benevo- 



fence, are the apostolic weapons we are to use. 
The ecclesiastical state is, of all professions, the 
furthest removed from measures of severity. 
Such is the unsullied delicacy of its regula- 
tions, that even admission into the sanctuary is, 
forbidden to the warrior, who has fought in the 
most upright cause, and the magistrate, who has . 
had a share in condemning even the most atro- 
cious criminal *. Under the peaceable shade* of 
our altars, every thing breathes moderation, pa- 
tience, brotherly love, and the most noble and 
heroic sacrifices; there the great lessons of 
christian charity, far superior in its fortitude 
and energy to the feeble and fleeting emo- 
tions of mere human sensibility, are cherished. 



• How then did It happen^ that formerly, among the whole 
clergy of France, John Hennuyer, bishop of Lisieux, was the 
only one of the Gallican church who took the protestants under 
his pixltection, when the court liad ordered them to be all mas- 
sacred in one day ?— Wlioever drew up this remonstrance, h 
mistaken in advancing, that admission into the sanctuary is 
denied to every general who had led an army, and every ma- 
gistrate who had condemned a criminal. The canons of the 
church do not prohibit their entrance into the sanctuary or the 
church ; but merely their promotion to holy orders, the spill* 
ing of blood, or passing sentence of death, having rendered 
them for ever laymen. If such canon, however, always ex- 
isted, was it enforced ? To satisfy us in that particular, l^t us 
look to cardinal Ruffo, at the head of massacres and military exr 
peditions, and, in France, thedri^^gjonaj^^^of L^wisXlV. and 
the orders of Charles IX. 
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The less the old sacerdotal spirit is weakened 
among us, the more will the bowels of our com- 
passion and pity expand > for, in contemplating 
the multitude of those children of error, we 
shall always see a God expiring for their salva- 
tion. Let the protestants then draw near with 
confidence ; from us they will meet with the 
zeal of the apostle, and the tenderness of the 
parent ; our hearts and our arms will be open 
to them ; our tears shall be shed over their 
frailties ; and, like faithful shepherds, gladly 
would we pour forth our blood for this scat- 
tered part of the flock, if at length it will be 
induced to pay its homage to the sacred claims 
of our mission. 

" While, sire, with the tenderest apostolic 
solicitude, we endeavour to extend our con- 
tjuests over heresy, your majesty will condcr 
scend, we trust, to second our endeavours, by 
bestowing on the new converts your special 
favours and gifts, not from the idea of setting 
a price on the human soul, for it is only for false- 
hood to have recourse to means so disgraceful, 
but in order to support those generous prose- 
lytes who have not hesitated to sacrifice the 
riches of this world for the treasures of the 
faith. A part, sire, of the royal temporalities, 
reverting to you from the vacant archbishop- 
rics, bishoprics, abbeys, and other consisto- 
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rial /benefices, is already dedicated to this pious 
nse*. 

" May we venture to represent to your ma- 
jesty, that this interesting branch of the revenue 
might prove of still greater advantage to reli- 
gion, would your majesty, in employing the 
allotted portion of temporalities in favour, of 
the new converts, further ordain : — 1st. That 
every bishop, before fixing the state of the . 
funds of his diocese, diould be first heard and 
consulted. 2dly, That pensions and gratui- 
ties should be bestowed the most freely in the 
provinces where the sectaries are most nume-* 
rous, as Dauphiny, Languedoc, Guienne, &c, 
3dly. That no pension should be granted in 
future but for an abjuration in form, or some- 
thing amounting to it, with an obligation on 
the part of the convert to present yearly a cer- 
tificate of his Catholicism, drawn up by the 
ordinary of the place : the whole, however, to 
be effected without taking from the sums al- 
lotted for the education of young protestants pf 
either sex, brought up under our pastors in the 
principles of our faith. The concurrence, sire, 

* The reign before the last, which adopted this method, 
was severely blamed. It would certainly be proper to pre- 
vent considerations of interest having any influence on con- 
aversions, without, however, deserting those who may require 
aid in such circufnstances.-^(Marg2«a/ note by the King.) 
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and influence, which we venture to recommeiMt 
in these kinds of distinction, appear to u^ the 
more proper, as these new catholics may be said 
to be enriched at your majesty's expence. lu 
reality, by letters patent issued in DecMiber 
1641, Lewis .Xm. took upon him the solemn 
and irrevocable engagement of leaving to the new 
incumbents of the bishoprics and archbishoprics 
the entire enjoyment of the whole revenues that 
may have arisen during their vacancy, without 
distinction or reserve ; an engagement which 
was fulfilled in its utmost extent, even to vacant 
priories and abbeys, till the year 1675. A third 
of the said products was then deducted for the 
support of new converts. A modem regulation, 
still more favourable, allots them the whole re- 
venues accruing from the moment of vacancy 
till the date of the installation of the successor, 
which i§ prescribed, in the form of a general 
regulation, by an order of council of the 31st of 
March 1734. By comparing this regulation 
with that made in 1641, it is evident, that the 
whole revenues of benefices during their vacan* 
cies ought to be divided between the succes- 
sors to them and the new converts. The de- 
ceased king retrenched the emoluments of the 
former, to increase those of the latter; but 
every regulation which shpuld neglect this dou- 
ble object, would bexqntrary to the spirit and 
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letter of the laws promulgated by the benefi- 
cence of your august predecessors. And the 
more, sire^ we are convinced that the same 
i^entiments fill your majesty's mind, the more 
confidently we venture to solicit; the execution 
fy£ those valuable laws. 
** (Signed) 

" Z). Cardinal Rochefoucault, 

" President. 
^^ Abbi Rochefoucault, 

" Elder Agent, Secretary/* 

The king's official reply to his clergy was in 
♦he same spirit as his marginal remarks. There 
appears in it the same toleration as to the pre- 
sent, and the same disregard of the future* 
Jfe b^nds, indeed, in his answer to the princi-* 
pies of the day ; but his inertness is such, that 
he suffers patiently every blow aimed by the 
spirit of innovation at the throne, without de^ 
fending himself ' from a destructive party, that 
undermines and ruins his power. 

" The clergy," said the king in his reply, 
** ca» have no doubt of the attention I shall 
alHy^ys. pay to every diing that relates to the 
well-being of religion, and the cares I shall 
Qver employ to put a stop* to all books that are 
injm^al to it, and punish such authors a$ sihall 
djsire attack it, or publish any works injurious 
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to our morals. 1 shall willingly receive any tne- 
inorials, and listen to any projects on the sub- 
ject which the clergy may wish to present: I 
"Will order them to be reported to me ; I will 
Examine them with seriousness ; and will gladly 
adopt regulations, which, reviving the spirit of 
old laws, may tend more effectually to the fur- 
therance of my wishes for good order in the 
state." 

The king's official answer to the remon- 
strances of the clergy on the progress of pro- 
testantism breathes the same spirit of tolera- 
tion. 

" The clergy," said this prince, " are right 
in acknowledging the anxiety I shall always 
feel, in conformity to the example of my prede- 
cessors, for the maintenance of the catholic, 
apostolic, and Roman religion. I shall always 
second the peaceful and charitable aims of the 
clergy for bringing back to the purity of the 
faith those of my brethren who have the mis- 
fortune to be separated from it. I shall always 
exert my authority to hinder the establishment 
of any public worship different from that of the 
church. I shall continue to take account of the 
revenues allotted for the relief of converts ; and 
my liberality in this respect, as well as my zeal, 
shall be no way inferior to those of my prede- 



cessors.'* 
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But nothing could exceed the uneasiness of 
the cliergy, when they saw the works of Rous- 
seau multiply in France, by the tacit approbation 
of the o:ovemment : and Beaumarchais' famous 
edition of Voltaire's works was published in all 
possible forms. The loss of some of our ships, and 
an unsuccessful naval engagement, having called 
forth expressions of attachment from every part 
of the kingdom, the clergy assembled in 1782, 
to concur, by a new offering, in the re-establish* 
ment of the Uiarine : and th;s they thought a 
favourable conjuncture for obtaining officially 
or privately, and by capitulation, the effectual 
succours of the state against the continued 
exertions of philosophy. But the king, who 
had remained a quiet spectator of the ravages 
made by new doctrines from the commencement 
of his reign, was equally unconcerned as to the 
publication of a complete collection of the 
works of the patriarch of philosophy. The 
clergy in vain represented, that M. de Voltaire 
had been all his life employed in the degrada- 
tion of our worship, by the composition of li- 
centious productions. The government allowed 
the circulation of the various impressions of 
a work printed at Kehl, under the direction of 
Condorcet, and a man also of real merit, citizen 
Ruault. Even in the assembly of the clergy 
there was a party of prelates tainted by the 
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, i^yy' pHilosophy, who rendered abortive all the 
zeal of the pious members, and who informed. 
the proprietors of the work, that the clergy 
were disposed to take no violent measures re- 
specting it. The clergy of France were thus 
at this period divided into two parties upon the 
subject of its dearest interests. The king, at 
every assembly of the clergy, had eluded the 
proposals of the devout party against the pro- 
testantsand philosophers; and what theNeckers, 
the Turgots, and Calonnes, dared not attempt 
to execute in favour of the protestant religion, 
an archbishop, M. de Lomenie, become mini- 
ster, completely effected. Notwithstanding these 
divisions, the clergy presented a memorial against 
the new edition of Voltaire, in which they ob- 
served, that the pen of the writer was sullied by 
the most abcmmable obscenities. M. de Maure-* 
pas, ever ready at a jest, replied to the king, 
** It is no friend of the clergy, sire, who has 
dictated these remonstrances: your prelates 
have already the reputation of not reading their 
own mandates; and it will now be said of them, 
that they employ their time in studying the: 
abominations of the Maid of Orleans.'* 

The king could not help smiling at this mali- 
cious remark, but determined to persevere in his 
plan qf toleration ; and, less minute in mentioning 
particulars than the French clergy had been, 
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•he contented himself, without expressly naming 
the works of Voltaire, with the following gene- 
ral reply to their remonstrances. 

** I have given the most exact orders, to pre- 
vent the introductioai of all books injurious to 
religion and morality, to forbid the printing of 
them in my kingdpm, and to apprehend their 
authors, whenever thev are known." — Yet the 
edition of Voltaire's works was sold openly at 
Beaumarchais' 5 and one of the heads of the 
clergy, who inclined to toleration, carried his 
complaisance so far as to accept a set from him, 
which I saw, till the year 1789, displayed in the 
library of that prelate. 

The clergy on their side agreed to set apart 
thirty thousand crowns annually, to be given to 
writers in defence of religion ; they advanced 
forty thousand livres to the editor of'Fenelon's 
works ; and bestowed their first pensions on 
Para, Sorert, Gerard, Pey, Auger, Berthier, and 
Houbigant ; but such was the state of the pub- 
lic mind, that when it was known that rewards 
were bestowed on the authors of polemic produc- 
tions, it was said, that religion was become a mere 
pecuniary warfare, since those who wrote in its 
defence were paid for their labours. Thus the 
monarchy and its chief pillars were gradually 
mouldering away; while the prince, still ad- 
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vancing to the precipice, was blind to the dan* 
ger of his situation. The manners of the day, 
and the perfidious intentions of foreign powers, 
inimical to France, had each their share in in- 
troducing a change in the politics and ancient 
morals of the nation. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Consequences of the Influence of Foreign Powers in the internal 
j4ffairs ofFrmice — Conversation on that Subject between Ben* 
jamin Franklin and the JVriter of these Memoirs — The Men- 
tion of two Phcenomena in the Revolutions of the Globe leads 
Franklin to speak (}f the Revolutions ylanned by England, of 
'which the Author of these Memoirs had discovered existing 
, ProofS'-^The Interest taken by Franilin i?i their being made 
publiC'-'His Reason for it\ — The Protestants, so far back as- 
the Reign of Lewis X IF., had entertained the Idea of erecting 
an independent Republic in the Heart of the Southern Protestant 
Provinces — Franklin mentions the Discovery to M, de Ver- 
gennes, and ^ives him a Letter from Soulaxic^^M, de Fergenr 
nes^ Reply'^Restdt of the Auilior*s Inquiry on iliat Head-^ 
Franklin's Resolution of publishing this English Prefect in tlhc 
Paris Journal — Extract from that Jowrnal.^-The insurrection^ 
called the Insurrection af Masks' in the Cercennes, organised by 
the English, in the Reign of Lewis XF I .-^Tranquillity of the 
Protestants, 

In the foregoing chapters "we have seen our 
finances, our diplomacy, the] state of religion, 
and the first class in the monarchy, wearied, in- 
fluenced, thwarted, or turned^out of their natural 
current by England, Austria, Prussiaj^ and Rus- 
sia. In 1781, an article in the Courier de V Eu- 
rope, which attracted the curiosity of Dr. Ben- 
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jamin Franklin, M. de Vergennes, and the king, 
revealed plans of another nature on the part of 
the court of England against France. What I 
have to offer on this head is so well worth re- 
cording, that I shall relate the facts, word for 
word, as I noted them down after my conversa- 
tion with Franklin, which was on the 12th of 
August, 1781, and nearly in the following 
terms : 

Franklin. — In the last number of the CoU' 
rier de P Europe, I see the third volume of your 
natural history of the south of France anncunced. 
Have you seen the article ? You will find it 
favourable and friendly. Here is the paper. 

SouLAViE. — I shall be glad to read it. 

Franklin. — In your next volume I could 
wish, after you have well reflected on a phaeno- 
menon, lit4:le understood by naturalists, that you 
would give the public some satisfactory expla- 
nation of it. It is said by some, that the sea 
retires ; by others, that it diminishes and loses 
its level ; and by others again, that the mass of 
its water rises and increases. I can assure you, 
however, that the rocks of Derbyshire abound 
with oyster-shells, and are greatly above the 
level of the sea ; while the rock of the coal- 
mines of Whitehaven, covered with vegetation, 
is as much below as the former are above the 
$ame level. How are we to understand two 
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revolutions so contrary to each other, in the 

same neighbourhood ? . That which once lived 

in theair is below the waters pf the sea; and that 

' ' • • • 

which existed under the waters of the sea, is now^ 

stationed above them. Let us reflect ii;i silence 

bn effects so opposite. 

Dr. Franklin was exceedingly deliberate and 
wary in his mode of speaking. His answers 
were frequently preceded by several minutes of 
meditation and silence. At such times the col- 
lectedness of this celebrateci man was admi- 
rable ; his countenance and manner were full of 
dignity ; and his silence was sure to be followed 
by observations replete with good sense, or by 
a sentence containing the solution of the difH- 
culty proposed. 

Franklin. — In the case in question, either 
1st, The sea has preserved its level: or 
2dly, It has risen above it : or 
Sdly, It has sunk below it. 

In the first case, it must be the rock of shells 
that has risen, and that covered with vegetation 
that has sunk down. 

. In the second case, the rock, covered with 
vegetation, may have retained its place, but the 
rock of shells must have risen above its original 
situation. 

In the third, the inverse of the second, will 
have taken place : if the sea has subsided, its 

VOL. v. M 
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shelly bason, gradually uncovered, has remained 
in its station ; but the other rbck clothed with 
vegetation must have sunk. In all this, 1i hap- 
pens as in the moral world ; one continent be- 
comes old, another rises into youth and perfec- 
tion. But the perfected continent will in its 
turn correct the other. Monarchies, by way of 
restoration, become republics ; republics sink 
into monarchies ; and the author of the Courier 
de rEurdpe, as curious as myself, and my t€k 
party, desire to learn from you, who is the na- 
tural enemy you mention of the French mon- 
archy, that wished to raise a protestant republic 
m the heart of your southern mountains. 

SouLAViE. — I will put into your hands the 
several papers relating to this project, which 
makes us lose sight of your beautiful phaenomena 
of rocks impregnated with shells aboVe the 
level of the sea, and another covered with ver- 
dure below it. Yoa have passed your early 
years in scrutinising the secretsof nature, which 
are as familiar to you as those of politics. You 
have developed the relative construction of the 
descent or ascent of different rocks. To enter 
satisfactorily into this subject, it appears to me,, 
that it would be necessary to dissect the ques- 
tion, so to speak, to consider every part sepa- 
rately, and examine all the possible cases arul 
alternatives. 
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FnAiJKLtK.-^This investigation requires re^ 
fiexion. Let us then each inquire what is the 
tnostiaatura] supposition in this business. Is it 
most natural, that the earth should have $ntk or 
risen ? or, is it rather probable, that it has under^ 
gone a variety of changes ?-^Frank]io» absorbed 
in reflexion, was silent about eight or tenmt* 
nutes ; after which, entering fully into the ques- 
tion, he displayed the observations, theory, and 
general views of an ingenious and profound 
philosopher, but which it would be foreign to 
«Our subject to insert here. Having given his 
opinion freely on this topic, he resumed the po* 
liticai questbn, and required of me an explana- 
tion as to the intentions of England, which had 
been mentioned in the Courier de t Europe *. 

SouLAViE. — It is certain, that France. and 
England, for ages past, have signed no treaties 

* TkU. paper, printed in London^ had expressed^ in the 
following terms, what had raised the curiosity of Franklin :— • 
*' The people of these elevated regions,*' the protestants of 
the mountains of Cevennes, ''had been in a state of rebellion 
&r two centuries : they had listened to iiie natural enemies of 
France> and, assisted by them, had endeavoured to establish 
A republic in the very centre of the nation, defended by inac* 
cessible rocks, and the loftiest mountains. 

''..... We would gladly know the history of these endea* 
voars of the natural enemies of France to excite a rebellion 
among a part of the French, ever submissive to' their king, 
and distinguished hy their zeal and attachment.''«-^^(CH(9*lVr dc 
t£urop(ffor 1781> Frid(^, Jug. 3. voLX. p»76* 

M 2 
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tif peace, but merely momentary truces ; ata^y 
if I had possessed any influence with the m*- 
tiiskr of foreign affairs, I would have advised 
him, for his own credit, not to have entitled his 
convention, a treaty of pacification^ but rather a 
truce agreed upon. France, at a time of perfect 
peace, made in reality a secret war on England, 
by privately assisting the insurgents there ; and 
England, for ages prast, has done the same by 
us, in exciting the protestants to revolt, whom 
it was her wish to make republicans and inde- 
pendent, on the high mountains of Cevennes, 
and my. native country, the Vivarais. . 

Franklin,— I cannot conceive that M. dc 
Vergennes would hear this account with indif- 
ference- The king, who is fond of the history 
of his own country, and of England, and pays 
attention to it, would ieceive satisfaction from a 
work of this kind. • 

.SouLAVTE.— But the protestants, and Eng- 
land, could not just now approve it. 

Franklin. — The protestants, as is said by 
the author of the article in the Courier de CEu- 
rope^ arc now good citizens ; they are obedient 
to the king, lovers of genius, and impartial 
judges of their history, which, for ages past, has 
been tumultuous. 

Soul A VIE. — But you yourself, .Dr. Franklin, 
who, as the friend of freedom^ must love the pro- 
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testants — ^yoli, who are the faundet of repub- 
lican liberty in America, who profess yourself 
the friend of France, that is now exdrting her- 
self to the utmost to raise the standard of free- 

m 

dom and independence in the new. world, you 
cannot but internally approve the desire Eng- 
land has shown of dismemberii^g Frapc^;; for 
the benefit of liberty,, by establishing, as she 
has eirdeavojired, to do, a .protestant republic 
on the summit of our mountains, t, .. 

Franklin; — Wer« la FreHC'bman,.a Ceyeg- 
nol, a mountaineer, a protectant?, s.ubje;^t/(^/J^€wp 
XVJ.^ and harassed by his dragoon's,, I should 
prefer. 1?he safety of my country to the disagree- 
able alternative of seeking in a fofelgu l^SL^^th^ 
-protection of an English or Prussian^mpnarph ^; 
hut we are at a period already rem'ote from this, 
a relation of which, m^y «erve to ;show^ the 
justice! of the present war, by ^ay of reprisal.^ 
the patt.of France ; since it is but repaying the 
injury, which Eogland has already committed 
against .her, by intierfering in her intiernal coa- 
cerns, and raising up a religion in the state 
which dissents from the head of the state. I 
>certainly love liberty, aod esteem a republican 
gaverhmejit V but a ijepublican minister, though 
devoted to hia country, may know how to for- 
^igetinfis ow;n. predilection in. favour of a friendly 
"jWonarifrhy, . Therefore, considering this attempt 
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fifths English as equally rash and crimina], I 
shdll thankfully receive your papers j and if you 
tvill grve me a letter to M. de VergCTnes, I will 
|)resent it to him, and recommend the papers 
with the force which a matter of so much im" 
portance merits. 

SoFLAViE, — I will do so: I will send you a 
letter. But I cannot agree in opinion^ that the 
intention of the English, as to tl^e proteistants 
here, is so remarkable for its rashness as you 
imagine. The protestants are now quiet and 
live peaceably, because the government leaves 
them ta themselves. But we have protestants 
of another kind in France ; the ignorant class 
of the lower people, who are burdened with im- 
posts, and the more enlightened, who are mal- 
contents. Upon this subject I have something 
to say, th?it, perhaps, will not be deemed un- 
worthy of the profound meditation and ten mi^ 
nutes of speculative silence, on the part of the 
ininister of the United States of America. The 
party that desires, and the party that dreads, a 
new order of things, agree in this, that France 
will one day suffer a greater revolution than that 
which America has experienced,. I speak of 
the clergy,, who said officially to Lewis XV. 
before his deaths that a revolution wa? prepa- 
ring in the state, similar to the English one pf 
1688 'y and I refer to the philosophers, who long 
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for a revolution, and are preparing one against 
religion. I refer particularly to BufFon, who 
said to me in December 1778, that this revo- 
lution would direct its first efforts against the 
French clergy, and who advised me to take 
care of myself. 

Franklin.— France is a state strongly con- 
,stituted, and, I doubt not, will long resist the 
spirit of innovation that overturns government. 
I therefore think, that neither you or I shall liv^ 
to see the changes you speak of, and for this 
.reason, that the continent is equally old in all 
its parts, and France the youngest and mo%t 
robust of all its states. At the same time it 
3cnust be owned> that the protestants are no 
friends to a government, at the head of which 
is the body who have treated them so ill ; but 
they would hardly expose their frail existence 
to the danger of a sedition. They possess np 
longer that characteristic turbulence by which 
they were marked prior to the reign of Lewis 
XIV., who polished all degrees of the French : 
nor do the government or the clergy carry their 
intolerance to the same excess to which they 
extended it in past ages. The time is come 
when, history can record the faults of both par- 
ties 3 and, in my opinion, a narralive of the. at- 
tempts, mide by England to raise a revolt 
i^mong the French protestants under- Lewis 
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XIV., would be a point of history truly inr 
terestlng. 

SouLAviE. — In the memorable reign of the 
king you mention, so devoted to^ the Jesuits, 
and so violent against the protestants, it was the 
chiefs of the latter party that England employ- 
ed for the purpose of a revolt in the Gevennes. 
The prophet Jurieu, in 1689 ; the English 
emissaries in 1702 ; Cavalier, the leader of the 
Camisards in 1703 ; Ravanel, in 1705 ; Dupont, 
four years afterwards, and Justet'of Vals, re- 
ceived and distributed the sums set apart by 
England for encouraging the armed insurrec- 
tions that ensued. The disturbances at Ver- 

. * ' • 

noux, in 1740, had the same origin j but, udder 
'Lewis XIV., it was the insurrection and in- 
dependence of republicans that was aimed at. 

Franklin. — I shall expect frorri you a let- 
ter to M. de Vergennes on this topic. 

The letter was given, a few days after this 
.conversation, by Dr. Franklin to Vergennes, 
and the latter expressing a desire to be ac- 
quainted with the work, Soulavie sent him th?: 
following account. • 

" When I was studying the natural history of 
our mountains in the south, 1 ' did not for":ct 
to extend my inquiries to the historical records, 

" ■ • * • • . 

ancient and modern, which I conceived might" 
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*be of service to the history of this part of 
France* My local researches were the mean? 
of bringing to light a series of original nnian\i- 
scripts, relating to our civil wars, and contain- 
ing many circumstances hitherto unknown, and 
of great importance to our history. ' From these 
manuscripts I shall extract, in haste, a few 
anecdotes respecting the enterprises of Great- 
Britain, which will not fail to remind you of 
the system constantly followed by the Englisli 
for more tKan a century, to produce a rebellioii 
In these piroviiices. 

** From 1627 till the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, they (the English) lost no opportunity 
of sowingMissensions there. In 1627 the prdn 
•^6stant general, in their pay, published a printed 
manifesto, wherein he ende^ivoured to justify 
himself for having had recourse to the king o^f 
England, and taken arms for the defence of the 
reformed church. It is well known, that the 
English then made a descent upon the island 
of Hhe, besieged tfte fort and citadel of St. 
Martin, and, were defeated in 162S. 

*' In 1629, the king, through the mediation 
of the republic of Venice, made peace with 
England : but, irritated against the spirit of re- 
VolfWiriced by the Cevegnols and the inhabi- 
^4ants of Vivarais and Languedoc, he laid siege 
in person to Privas, the cipital of the (iistrict of 
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Bouti^reSj an almost inaccessible spQt» where 
the protestants had entrenched themselves. He 
kept the treaty he had entered into with the 
Snglish secret^ till his arrival at the camp before 
Privas, where he had peace proclaimed on the 
spot^ and, to induce the inhabitants to lirrender, 
informed them they had no longer any expecta- 
tion of • relief from the English.. The town 
was sacked and burnt, and the king proceeded 
to the siege of Alais, and other places. in Lan- 
guedoc. 

*^ Cromwell afterwards kept up an intercourse, 
more peaceable it is true, with the heads of the 
protestant party, who, having revolted and being 
threatened with punishment, had recourse to 
him to mediate their pardon; and the mouarclv, 
obliged to yield to the wishes of the protectoij, 
' je(Jalled .the prd^rhe had issued against them. 

" The court of London, towards the-clo^e of 
the century^ maintained with them a much more 
dangerous correspondence. The celebrate^ 
prophet and protestant. n^inister of Genev^ 
Jurieu, was the emissary and instrument of that 
court in 1 689, and sent apostles into the Ce- 
vennes, on whom he found means to bestow 
the gift of prophecy or rather of fanaticism, and 
begun the^ war of the Camisards, the plans of 
:jvhich he formed and conducted. 
- ^' In 1702, the sam? system wj^s p\y*sued by 
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the court of London^ and ahtiiuked emissaries 
in its pay traversed the mountains, and sowed 
the spirit of the rebellion, which took place there 
in that year. , 

** In 1703, Cavalier put himself at the head of 
the revolted troops, and was even so daring as 
to assume the title of prince of Cevennes. He 
became the general of an army he had himself 
formed, and was assi^ed by the Eqgiish. 

**In 1705, Lewis XIV,, who had given law 
to all Europe, tired of fighting with rebels, was 
obliged to make peace with this too famous ge-* 
neral, to whom hegaveacoloners commission, 
the privilege of enlisting bis troops in., the 
regular service, and a pension. Cavalier ended 
his cjtreer in London, where the history of his 
adventures was printed. 

** In the same year Ravanel put himself at the 
bead of the malcontents, still at the instigation 
of the English 3 and a gentleman of the nan^e 
of DesoUier received a pension of six hundred 
florins. The queen of England sent over a con- 
siderable sum of money. I have a paper con- 
taining all the particulars of this business* 

" In 1709, the English s^nt three Cami- 
sard refugees, Gui, Dupont, and Mazet, to stir 
up the people once more. They had a confe- 
rence with a gentleman of Vals, named Justet, 
^1^0 wa? the ex^itey of it; ,1 am i^i possession 
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<jf his correspondence, both with the Dutch and 

English. 

" The Camisards were, however, defeated by 
the duke of Roquelaure ; but the English still 
encouraged the spirit of rebellion. They ex- 
horted the pro test ants not to lose their courage ; 
they promised shortly to make a descent in their 
favour in Languedoc ; and Holland and Eng- 
land together contributed sixty thousand florins 
to support the revolt. 

" The chief object in these comijiotions was 
' to fi:ron a spot In France noted for its attach- 
-ment to the protestaftt worship, and to make 
that spot the central point of an independent 
republic, to be divided into provinces, and to 
have cities, and a capital, at the expence of the 
rest of the ^ingdom." 

In the year 1782, Dr. Franklin \Vished me to 
publish these discoveries. A party had arisen 
in the heart of Finance inimical to the American 
war, and Dr. Franklin was -of opinion that this 
publication would -show them the necessity of 
retaliating: on En'2:lahd. " The Journal de Paris .^^ 
said he, " will readily insert an article so curi- 
ous ; which, however, must be written in a form, 
that, while the truth due to history is observed 
|n it, the protestants may take no offence at it.** 

^otTLAVfE.— ^Ihad rather draw up an account 
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of* these manuscripts, than pirf^HsK my setiti*' 
ments respecting them: at the same, time, I 
cannot help thinking the French government 
too well informed, not to know the. relative 
situations of the two nations;- and that th« 
publication you wish will neither akpr the Eng- 
lish plans, nor influence the fate of France* 
According to the clergy and the politicians, 
great events are preparing in France, of which 
the English are not - ignorant. They will be 
avenged of us for having secretly assisted your 
countrymen, in throwing off their yoke. If you 
look at those who wish, and those who dread, a 
catastrophe in France, you will find each party 
alike believing it to be at hand: the latter 
even warn^ us every day of its approach. You 
do not read, I presume, the Ann^e Literairc ; it 
Is too obscure ^nd contemptible a publication. It 
contains, however,, an account of the apprer 
liensions of the archbishop of Paris, whose 
council is the centre of all the clerical business 
of the kingdom, and receives complaints from 
every quarter of the gradual "decline of religion 
and the increase, of a spirit of independence 
and republicanism. Those wha most dread a 
revoliition.are fanatics, vv^ho persecute even the 
quiet observers of its approach ; and those who 
wish for jt, believing me in the plot, will consi- 
der me as a false brotl^er, v^ho unveils it to the 
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public. England^ in the opioion of iiie 1>esf^ 
informed politicians^ is the natucal ally of our 
philosophers, and supports a party by means 
of which she punishes whoever dares to oppose 
her opinions in France. She carries her fana- 
ticism on this head, and her patriotism, so &r, 
as to be the ruin of every Frenchman who is at- 
tached to his king, when the sentiment inter- 
feres with her wishes. And it is said, that the 
French minister, after he has noticed and coun- 
tenanced a man of this description, abandons 
him to the danger to which he has exposed 
him, and suffers him to become in Paris, the 
secret victim of British influence. It is also 
said, that the same policy is observed in France 
towards Austria. If this be true, a policy so 
unnatural and disgraceful is very likely to throw 
France into a state of apathy ; since the iiv- 
trigues and activity of the cabinets of London 
and Vienna are the most prominent features of 
their system of diplomacy. Be this a^ it may, 
I will draw up the article in question for inser- 
tion in the Journal de Paris. I am acquainted 
ijvith cadet Devaux, who will insert it ; and I 
shall execute my task the more willingly, as, ia 
opposition to the republican and political com*- 
motions aimed at by England, you agree with 
me as to the propriety of pointing out at the 
same time the moral remedies to be attempted by 
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a wise and prudent government to the miseries 
of the revolution and anarchy, of which the 
clergy and the philosophers so eternally warn 

us. ' ' 

Sziract from the Journal de Parts qf WedMesday ^6fh of^ JTiMif 
1782, upwi ike Street qf the former Plans qf Engkatd for 
erecting our Sovihern Protestant Provinces into a Republic, 

'* M. Voltaire, and the other historianfir k^ 
Lewis XIV., have not entered at large into the 
clandestine attempts of Great-Britain for &>- 
menting rebellion in the French southera pro- 
vinces, and erecting them into a republic^-whicb 
was the plan heretofore laid down by the cabi- 
net of that country. The Upper Usegoies, 
the Vivarais, Velay, and Gevaudan, were td 
Form this republic, defended, for the most part, 
by inaccessible mountains. The countiy had 
not then the advantage of the beautiful higfc 
roads which the states of Languedoc have 
since made. This plan of the English court 
was followed up for more than a century. 
Lewis XIII., having made peace with England 
in 1 629, reserved the publication of d^ treaty 
till he was in the camp before Privas, to which 
he lay siege with the cardinal Richelieu. Whea 
it was proclaimed, the king informed the inha**,. 
bitants, they haci henceforward- no succours to 
expect irom that nation. England, howeverr 
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disregarding treaties of peace, pursued^ in tfie 
iftign of Anne, the same system. She paid the 
rebels^ who rose five times against Lewis XIV. $ 
she kept up a secret correspondence with the 
discontented nobility^ and had money always 
teady to be conveyed to them. I have in my 
possession an accduht of the different Sums em- 
ployed by queen Anne in this extraordinsfry 
business. The particulaTs of this secret history 
are still unreveaJed ; it is only known, .that Lewis 
XIV. agreed to the treaty concluded by his offi- 
cers with the too celebrated Cavalier, who re- 
quired, as the price of his submission, that his 
troops should form a regular regiment, who re- 
ceived a pension and military rank, and ended 
bis day$ in England. 

^^ The good understanding which took place' 
between England and the regency put an end 
to all. dissensions; and the whole of thes^ coun-' 
ties, placed in later and happier times under the 
cate of the duke of RichelieUi the prince of 
Beauvau, and the count of Perigord, has been 
since changed. Messieurs de St. Priest, the 
intendants, father and son, have greatly contri* 
buted to the alteration which has been quietly 
and insensibly introduced. Academies esta- 
blished in its principal towns have circulated 
there the learning of the capital ; whilst the 
encouragement given to arts and manufactured 
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bf. the ar^bisbeps of Nwbemnie, Toulouse, and 
Aix, who preside itx the states of these. pro- 
vliiceS) ha«e giwja la ne w tur^i to the minds of 
Jhe people 5 ciix^tmrnt and ^agriGulture floupbh 
in the plains and] least elevated mountains of tb^ 
Cbvi^nnea. 'Jfhe spirit of fanaticism is eitinpt* 
and theeenemJ^s t^C. the natioii can <ever morj^ 
make -use of that dangerous ip.$trutnent of ijisur- 
jrectionj: the energy of the. jnhabitjai^ts of these 
southflern: 4)roy inc^s no longer exists^ but forltie 
defence of the country, and the glory of thefir 
monalrchs, against all her enemiejs. Lewis XV. 
w^s beloved; Lewis XVI. is adored by them. 

*^ If; in publishing my Histariy^ the Establish-^ 
ment and Progress of Protestantism in.France and 
Europe, I shall solve the following,.political pro- 
blem, my time will not have been wholly lost, 

** When a portion of a great monarchy has, 
for many ages, experienced intestine commo- 
tion and religious wars, and the rebellion raised 
in the state has opposed the monarch, wliat are 
the means, most conformable to humanity, 
which reason and experience dictate, fpr the 
restoration of public tranquilUty ? - l 

* (Signed) " Souxavie.'* 

The article concerted between Dr.' Franklin 
a^d theaosthc^r of tbeit Memoirs ^ appeared ex- 
a^ly; as it is' ptrb|isi»ed^ except tkat the potitiQil 
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remedies against ananehy, drawn up, at tbt 
fiame thne, for the Journal 4e Paris, were tent 
back with an observation, that France bavuig 
never been more perfectly tran^utl^ or in a state 
more remote from revolution, the remedies were 
an episode wholly foreign to the purpose of the 
journal. I shall here insert these remedies 
against anarchy, in the form in which they were 
written for the journal. They were to have 
followed immediately after the problem stated 
above. 

** The most effectual way to alleviate die tu*- 
mults of a state, is, to divert die attention of the 
parties frcnn the subjects. This may be done by 
direding their nlinds*~ ^ 

^ To a species of lexrnttig that iuts no coniieKion ymAk 
any thing seditions, aor With polemical irrittsp vA fto^ 
tions, which are the pests of a state. 

^* To a system of general commerce. , ^ 

** To the study of the fine arts. 

To gFcat undertakings, such as national buildings. 

To the ridicule of past violences and errors, political 
or religiotts, (but this with the utmoisC Caution). 

** To pleasure, festivals, amusetnents/lkshions^ dancedj^ 
and luxury.—- And, lastlyr ; 

. *' By ^ftestng the laannen ijf the turbalent ; taking 
every means of gaini^ the surviving leaders, and esper 
cially4he means of negotiatioii/^ , 

Dr. FnmkUn agreed with me in Q|ttnioo> thatfta 
dsvctt men's aunds^ was tb&xmly iray#.ai6ecg^eat 
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tvth% 0^ alkyin^ the ^ditious iq>trit of a 
Ipeople *> But he did not Fully approve the 
last mean^ that'of softening their manners. He 
said> tifiat the societies established in Europe 
Vrere already too mach softened> He acknow- 
ledged^ however, that fsmaticism) anafcHy) and 
all the viqes of at impetuous class^ originate in 
a state of rnind^ ^hleh' force and violence tend 
to increase rather than corre^ ; and, he ob- 
served, that the very best way of softening those 
who laboured under them, was to> treat with the 
factious. He was of opinion, that attachment 
to kingsv and the love of liberty, were two 
powerful and kudable springs of a£lion, which 
had produced great effe£ls ; and, though in this 
country the republican and royal .parties had 
isntered into a struggle for superiority, he felt 
the utmost veneration for Lewis XVI., whom 
he looked upon as the founder of the liberties of 
the United Statesv 
The event has proved) that Ekigland^ blinded 

* The French revolution would never have lasted ten 
years, ^a4 fiot the partisans of eath faction imagined they 
toM <i|ily f^cntfe k by somt) cpnstittttion, oath/ Q9miiiis«ion, 
revolutionary tribonal. assassination, proscription^ imprison* 
menty bankruptcy^ form of worship, or clubs of their own. 
From the massacre of Delaunay, td the proscription ofFructi' 
dor, the chain of these rei/tolutionar j means has been never 
inlenupted^ 

N 2 
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by passion, bad judged ill of the protestant party 
in France. It is true, that this party, in 1789, 
joined, in the constituent asseipbly, the party of 
the philosophers arid level lets, the Orleans party, 
that of the jansenists among- the clergy, and of 
the French presbyterianistn, fcM: the overthrow 
of the ancient constitution of France. But this 
party was at that time a French one; and, though 
the protestants were partial to their religious 
brethren the English, they had been long inca- 
pable of being made the tools of that foreign 
power. They contributed to the revolution, 
not on account of another, but on their own 
account ; and the English v^rere then too wise to 
address themselves to the protestants, merely 
as protestants, to foment troubles in the bosom 
of the state. They had formerly negotiated 
with them, because they were malcontents, op- 
pressed, persecuted, and in a state of oppo- 
sition to the government. For the same reason 
they add:*essed the catholics of Bretany, when 
harassed by the state. England will always be 
ready to join every party, every sect, and every 
opinion, to which the government may not be 
equitable > these it will raise up, torment, and 
throw into a state of opposition to it. Observe 
the craft of the cabinet of London : in the war 
of 1741, it exercised incredible cruelties oft the 
Jacobite catholics, while it received the French 
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bish6^& and refradtory priests^ to its bosom. 
^ould tfce gdvirmhent of Frstnce again give tira- 
bi^ge to the.ptfitjslants or-thc constitutionalists^ 

/tbesame iritwguihg (Cabinet, would entfer into 

new negotiations. What a leiidn is "this for 

the toleration of religious rites and opinions? 

These observations are so well fcanded, that 

^ when England wished to stir up the Cevennes 
under the ministry of Amelot, it was not to the 
protestants she addressed herself. This mi- 
nister requested me to draw up a memorial on 
the local reasons that were favourable to insur- 
rection in the place where it broke out. This 
spot had been long known to the court of Lon- 
don, as well adapted to its views. It had been 
the theatre df the war of the Camisards in 1703 
and has become celebrated in the revolution 
for the camp of Jalts. The English emis- 
saries, availing themselves of the discontent of 
the people in this country against the lawyers, 
raised a company of masked robbers to throw 
it into confusion. These masks entered the 
houses of attorneys, advocates, and farmers of 
the revenue ; burned the titles to estates, the 
roll of proceedings, and particularly the re- 
gisters of the notaries. But the insurrection 
went no farther; the king suppressed it by 
dimitiishing the cust>iS, which had been its 
pretence; and the government was informed 
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by the piotcftants themselves, of the first re« 
spectability. that the court of London, iras m 
possession of political and geographical infor-^ 
mation on the su)>jf ct of our different proTiBC^ 
susceptible of (rouble^ o^ insurrection^ 
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CHAP, yiri: 

<?Wftvnfe*(m (^ ^ secret IPTtr. carried an bptgeeen the if-ench m4 
^.English Cabinct»>^^TJieir TrjuUies of Poaceatt only Trf£Uiics,i^ 
Fcdseliood^'^The two Nations^ secretly encourage 4he opposite 
Parties in either Govemment.r^Pr ogress qf ttte French Nation 
'$fftvards a'RevohUion, by Means of the privdie IntHgaes of the 
ShgUsh, imdthe secret Reseniikeia ii^'iheim JSaiionsviQ e^k 
'iffUier. • ' 

xVt the accession of Liewis XVI. to the 
throne, England, on her side, had coniplainilf 
of anbthef kind against tba .h<w*st flf Sourboilt 
For ages past, the cabinets of London and VeiJr 
saiUes had carried on two kindjs of War y the. one 
apen, and the other concealed. 

The nature qf the latter was such, tfhat, not* 
withstanding an official peact^ the intestine War 
of louiS'iTars and guineas was constantly carry- 
mg on. Peace had been signed in 1714 ^ yet 
Fr^nce^ who had not forgotten the good un- 
derstanding between the English and thepro*' 
testants, annually expended immense sums in 
the support of the jacobite party. Peace was 
agaia signed in 1748 ; and England did not then 
ff^rgct: that France had raised Edward Stuart 
and his party, against the house of Hanover, 
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constitutionally established on the throne« 
France paid an army in-Scotiand, which would 
have dethroned the king, but for the prudent 
conduct of the duke of Cumberland. England 
was without an army in the interior ; and the 
young pretender had spread such terror through 
the nation, that the- royal army, the court, and 
constitutional party, in their alarm, had recourse 
to acts of cruelty, against the conquer^, Jacobite 
party, highly ujxworthy a nation that boa^s, 
with reason, of its philosophy and humanity. 
Scarcely was England recovered from her terro/, 
or had put a stop to her cruelty, than shd seized 
• the first opportunity of i avenging this outrage of 
the bouse of Bifmrbon. She surprised it in its 
^tate of degradation, sleeping in the lap of plea- 
sure, under the government of madame de Pom- 
padour, and she. compelled us to carry on a 
war, and sign a dishonourable peace. 

France, indignant at the peace she had made, 
resolved, under the ministry of M. de Choiseul, 
to be revenged in her turn, for a treaty 'which 
all Europe regarded as ignominious. She had 
failed in her plans during the war of 1741, 
against the reigning family of England :'the ja- 
oobite party in Scotland, and the catholic party 
in Ireland, had been subdued. She then at- 
tached herself to the party of the patriots in 



Amerioa, and succeeded in dethroniiig the Eng-. 
Ksh monanfhan.the new warld. 

England Vas truly sensible of an .injury, 
which .was «Q much the griatdr, as France had* 
thw.gH^en the neutral powerf' an idea of arm-, 
log indiijrctly against he^^;^aIfti'had gone so far 
as 0iseni46 rejjroach her, iu its maoifesito^s^, for 
the ;extJCiia*io» of MaryStji&rt» ami Charles L, 
Slid thh;jjexpilisibn of thdr lawful king. :At 
this cbnjunbture, the observers of the> open and 
secret: 'misunderstandings, of the two nations 
n&dt no hie§itation to co$npstre their situation 
to :tbat of Rome and Carthage^ fighting for their 
pffdservatlon,. and even for their very existence. 
The idismemberment of the British empire in- 
spired. its cabinet with the desire^ of recovering 
its strength, toU making use of » that strength to 
support its last public quarrel against the house 
of Bourbon , ^nd soon it ransacked Europe for 
redruits, gained, from among the individuals 
and 'parties inimical to France, for the purpose 
of declaring the most deadly of all wars, that 
of. anarchy. It was not without reason, that 
the mothar-country abandoned the loyalist party 
in. America in the last treaty. This party, 
which had been indirectly dispossessed of its 
property by France, became a useful tool in her 
hands. In Holland, the English redoubled their 
itndeavours to secure the attachment of the 



5taiIthoIder's pmrty : rthM of the iaaaccfaists at 
Geneva had long been devoted to > them. We 
shall soon have an <opporttmit]r of ieetng the 
ktt^rone of the -chief agents of die social 4isor^ 
ganisation directed bf Sngiamd against France* 
I have said^ that-England had beaten tip for re* 
cnkits aO ov«r-:E(iropb, amdng ti^e individttals 
and parties inimieal to'Franoe. I ougiilto give; 
fttileast, one example as to indivkiuala : the 
^rtiesand factions she enlisted and paid, Ae 
^urse of histoi^y wilt natunatlly esi^htbit* In 
1770, the court recalled* M.de Moda^e ftom 
Madagasc^j where hebad formed a settlement. 
Beniouskry was appointed to succeed him. Int 
stead of ii^ing on a spot • free from ^eign 
iirSu^rtcc, sind ^ivourabte to commercial in-< 
fercourse, thi^ Beniousky> notwithstanding all 
the remonstrances of the colonists, fixed on the 
most unhealthy part, and treated the neighbour^ 
ing natives with the utmost tyranny, so that 
they fled into the interior of Oie country. Aftef 
having ruined the colony, Beniousky returned 
te France, to boast of the success of his ptanta** 
tions; -M. Laserre being seftt out to take th* 
command, and to inquire into the truth of thes^ 
i^presentations, he found, instead of such settle* 
ment, the most complete disorganisation effected 
in the space of two years. - His perfidy being 
thus revealed, >Beniouslcy left France s andi goin| 
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to London, sailed from thence to found an Eng* 
lish colony in Madagascar, and achieve the de- 
struction of the few remaining settlements of 
the French, which had survived his treachery 
and his government. The French settlers, seeing 
him return, were obliged to take arms against 
his anarchical proceedings and hostilities. Be* 
niousky, at the bead of the English^ arme4 on his 
side, and marched to combat ; but he died in the 
£rst action, without having succeeded in esla« 
blishing an English colony,^ or entirely destroy- 
ing ours. Alas ! there were many Beniouskys 
in the French government, even during the 
American war. If men like these had nof 
neutralised the most brilliant expeditions, at a 
time when the English were without friends or 
allies, either by sea or land, how great had been 
|he glory of France 1 
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CHAP. IX. 

^keick ofth€ Genevcse Govemmatt-^Two opposite FactioMM ha- 
rtus that Republic — Character qfiis Aristocracy — Of its De- 
wocracy'—The Qualities comnion to both Parties — Striking DiJ^ 
Jerence of its IVorsMp to that rf all otluer Frotcstmtts ; of 
its Politics, ' to those ^ evfry ciher GoverTtmeni-; of tie 
' Tenets of its fatfums Men, to tstsAUshed Doctripes, and qf 
. the Principles of its Afinistets, to the PM>st admired Gooem^ 
ments^^How far this Diversity is dcuigerous to France and the 
oilier States of Europe ; and haw far favourable to Knouiedge 
in the natural Sciences* 

f • 

X HE republic of Geneva, situated between 
France, Switzerland, and Savoy, is one of the 
first modem states tbat, in the llth century, ex- 
pelled from its bosom its nobility, clergy, and 
prince. While legal equality was established by 
this revolution, the ancient hierarchy was suc- 
ceeded in reality by a true inequality, and Ge- 
neva exhibited the appearance of a people, who, 
in search of liberty, fell periodically from one 
revolution to another. The real inequality being 
constantly opposed to the legal equality, the 
relative situation between republican and aristo^ 
cratical manners were the perpetual cause of 
the most violent struggles between the two 
factions. > 

This small nation, so admirable for its genius^ 
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its qualities, and its industry, presents two dis^ 
tinct characters to the view, equally famous in 
history for their respective excesses. On one 
hand, we observe a description of manners 
bearing a striking resemblance to those of the 
ancient Athenians. Among a part of the in- 
habitants of Geneva, the graces, taste, levity, 
and easy character of the country of the 
fine arts in ancient Greece' are to-be found: 
while, on the other hand, we perceive a Lacedae- 
monian ^ev^rity, a revolutionary spirit, and siH 
the inflexibility and disttustfulness of the popular 
system. ' ' - . . i . . .; v 

Yet, notwithstandmg this opposition of inter^- 
cgts iti the two parties, their hereditary hatred to 
each other, and the uninterrupted chain of san- 
guinary revolutions which have been the conso- 
quence, they have* this feature in common, that 
their industry in trade and the fine arts, their 
national spirit, their love of independence, a 
respect for republican manners, an opposition 
to the religious and political opinions of all the 
governments established near them, and an attach- 
ment to all distant governments^ have made of 
this small number of men, settled on the borders 
of the Leman lake, one of the people most cele- 
brated in history. The spirit of their democracy, 
badly tempered by a false aristocracy, their 
philosophic and intestine disputes, their dispc*' 
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sition and character so destructive of establUhecf 
$ocietyi have kept on the watch^ and given a 
vigiletnce to the greatest nations ^ while in reli-^ 
,gion, by opposing the catholic worship, the 
English episcepacy^ the rituals of Denmark^ 
S^eden^ and Russia^ they have beconse the pri- 
tnitive model of all the prolestant churcheSi 
and^ if we may be allowed the exipression) the 
Rome of Calvinism. 

The general opposition of the Oeoeve^e in-^ 
Stitutions to all other governments and modes of 
worship is apparent even in the woiks of its 
writers and philosophers. The Genevese au- 
Aofs affect, in geneta), a universal dissent ^om 
all the doctrines of Europe^ While I am writ« 
mg, Geneva still possesses illustrious itien^ 
though within a few years it has lost several. 
That stamp of oppositioiii which characterises 
their works^ against the most eelebrated contem^ 
porary writers of other countries, has principally 
contributed to their fame, particularly in the 
sciences. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau owes much of his 
l^me to the strange opposition of his genius 
to the politics which were professed in the 
, middle of the eighteenth century. Il&usseau> 
disliking all existing social institutions^ approv>* 
td of none bi:^t the ideal government he had 
himself CQticeived and created in his Social 
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Cmtracl, a work which begairto' operate a tfi 
yol i»t ion/in Ibe public 'mind. - 
• The inftexibility of NeekCT^s genius, and the 
contiia4tctDrin0$8 of; his idfeas.of goveimnent to 
^U'lthaie reoeived . {in> . Franbe, pretrentcd biln 
from yielding to circumstances, ptaae^^ and per^* 
s9Tt9K> ' ^W%CQi ^ ascepted . the ministry^ it was 
s^imagmary' France which he meant 4;;o govern, 
ij||^e44)df ^he existing one ; as it is another doc* 
triae h$i holds; out in his writings, and another 
^<^ of fiiaaxicea which he is desirous of regu^ 
l^dtiftg in hi^ works on government. He exe- 
cuted, a« fipf aa was in his power, the theories ai 
hifr; poiiiiitry/nan Rqusteau; and he organised 
iiv^raiiiicft all the revolutions attempted by £ng« 
la^Bid: at Qren^raf . 

, li) nJM.ura^ philosophy, several of the greateist 
gienittfiies aeem to have employed themselres 
0n the study of nature, with no view but to de-^ 
priver the French Pliny vof his fame. Contia^ 
diction in.thb instanoe ted to truth; and the 
Qeaevese ^naturalists gaioed a briUiaot. repu^ 



; ^'*'N«Kfer in Fmnc€,** tap d^I^ernofer *e coryjAeiis 
^•ih€GfBpe9fesa40mocttLtSf <'wa»4ie yig9tm^ pupjlof # 
republic, and h^ inspired this> monarchy, m it% distress/ witb 
patriotism/ a 'public spirit and influence, "which he raisei* 
on two ^reat prii&t^ples driwn h6tit f^ee state^^^^e mofif 
sep^t|it;i$Mt qi i|$^ p^iiitstcrs/ soil ttjk pubiieit j ^ tbcir Qpe«a« 
tions/' 
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tttion by the art of confuting'. M. de Saus- 
sure, by analysing the mineralogic syfstcm of 
BufTon, reduced it to nothing by a long series 
of demonstrations. Bonnet acquired glory by 
his opposition to Buffbnon anibials^ and Da-* 
tremblay^ by his work on polypi. 

Tronchin carried the same spirit of contm* 
dictioq into the art of healing ; and it is remem* 
bered, that» on his arrival in France^ both the 
rules he explained, and the practice he pursued, 
were different to all that had been before tdQght 
or practised in medicine : he was happy ^en 
he found any defective method to o{^K)se. ^'^ 

Thus religious worship^ opinions, politics^ m^ 
rals, and literature, were,.in general, at Gtr^yfi 
in direct opposition to every thing theti esta- 
blished in Europe. A mode of pmceeding so 
new gave to this handful of industrious republi* 
cans, at the same time ingenious,* ehlig^htened, 
and laborious, a retu>wn which many states 
of the second and third rank have failed to ob^ 
tain, and a situation the most flourishing, whiclif 
commerce an& the arts daily embellished. 

The solidity of all natural sciences depfelndifig 
on -the .truth of the bases on which they artf 
raised, and the political edifice of old institu- 
tions having no foundation but oa the fictions 
adopted by. the people In past ag^si' it biffcame^ 
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ifevidettt, tiiitt^l^e tpplicy pjf Gjepeva, founded la 
nature, . wh^fl in4i:'<^cfli4 intp the ancient Euro 
piean scKjietiesr^J^i^Sit'^shal^^. their fouiiidatiQns '; 
wbil^ ther.Getieyp$^.;i[ftethod; from a contrary 
reason, when applied to the » sGiences which 
h^Y^ nature for jtl?«iEfbasis> must .product the 
mpgit rem^table eflfefzts it> practice. The fol- 
lowing is an ej^ample of thi§> worthy a place in 
the histoiy pf the eighteenth century* 

*^ Behold/* said aj»^old and. illustrious magi- 
strate of Genev,a :to me*' "the admirable efFe<5t 
which the. natural principles of our republic of 
iQlt^S. baVf produqed eyep on . tfe^* amelioration 
;o|l|l]^ humarA;^8piijcies. This f^ctj which consti- 
tutes ovir.glely* is apparent. in, our population. 
Ofciserve the .'^^lining generatiofli, apd you will 
B94:h it alLtbe ^iees rdsultiag frora^he old mode 
QCe4uc9^on. : Qur women fofm^riyj by ititrast- 
ing the cafc^iwMi^haieiit oftheircbi^ckpnto 
the poor ^ypyi^if^i frequ€»tly Jeft us a defferqa- 
ed,di«ea6ed>j«tjameprog^t)iy, thetr^suH of waft 
of clean}ine^ii>WHretcfaed&u^tetjf|ficerj tod a stran^ 

, 5* Cas^yon thse dthctr h$ipd^yoiir eyei^n.^he Qe- 
nevese ^teily brought ,u[} /911. H^u^^eau's princi- 
ples, an4 you wiil tb?r§.^0:>tf>e effects of an. jedii- 
cation cpHforqiablei Jto oaty r^. . Yon will adjoaire 

1 

our youth, become reiparkabJe for beauty aod 
,/eleganceof form, because , our women now, dis- 

VOL, V. o 
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'dai'ning to •ftrti'ust''thc 'dt/fi8s-if*i "toother ft> 
Grangers- a'ifd-firt:1gh**s, '"feaVf ialtei-ed, embel- 
lished, and p&thiAieA t*f6-lgen<jjati0ns} ** 
which hamariity is inde^^ tb-ttei J(fe^4 d iiUr 
celebrated moralist." • - \ ^ '• " -' ' ; 

Unforturiafely for the -re^ije of siirrotiiidHf^ 
•goveruments, the Genevese, with their systiitb 
Ji)unded ia nature and democracy, diffused ev^iy 
where maxims tending to disorganise all 'Esta- 
blished societies* Blotted from the list of tliili- 
tary states, they possessed a tactic of opsiilioiis 
and a philosophictil theory Itn'dre diing^rous arid 
destructive than the cannon of wariike iratiofts, 
iThe whole of the eighteenth . century pfasjed 
• at Geneva either in open revolotiioiis 0% in-iiJfer- 
^vals in which they were <if elided; and Hk^ic 
alternate situations i)rodu<^4 >6fetiiic w^itl^, 

- which, spread over France iald' Euro^, Mtfeftitri- 
^buted, like the W6rks of MdHft^aieu, 'M^]^, 

ttixd Vollaiie, tocormpt 6\xt maMtfrsafiid iftttiShal 

-genius, to intrddu^e into thegtdtte^t em^e bf 

JEurope- the ftail cdnSitWiOh'^of^'^rtev'a, <'ta 

establish it in France, as on the bord^t^'of tDe 

Ileman lake^- on Ihei^uins of'die p4»!esthbod> 

mobility, attd'monlin:hy,'aind^to sflJbjeit it to all 

kinds of dai^gers ^nd conspiracies^ liWe thiat'bf 

: Geneva, the original - mode! ^of'aimirf^msed 

-anatcby in government. • "- ' . ' ; ^ 

- -France'-hadfoHtierly Established a ifesdeht 
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feiihister at Gfeheva, for the sbfc purpose iof oh^ 
keH'ittg tht {progress of pblitical ideas among 
this hkiitlftl! bf laristocralifc atKi demociratic citi- 
zens, who were in continual danger of destroy- 
ing each other. The active spirit and violent 
passions of the opposing parties would not al- 
low them to acknowledge the necessity of a 
/preponderating intermediary authority, to ba- 
lance their relative interests, to hinder factions 
from destroying each other, and prevent the 
dreadful and periodical spectacle, now of a go- 
vernment commanding the exile or massacre bf 
its liilncipal persons; and now of a people me- 
iiacin^ the like to its government; a people, 
whom England stirred up three times in the 
Space of a century, by paying its leaders : a go- 
vernment then unable to maintain itself without 
the interference of the French and Swiss mili- 
tary: a people, »in short, who never suspected 
itself to be the blind and passive tool of a few am- 
bitious men in its bosom, who were themselves 
bnly that of the secret or apparent enmity of 
England against France; . 

Fortunately^ the neighbouring powers sup- 
plied the defect bf this irregularity in the Ge- 
neVese government ^ aadj whenever there ap- 
peared to be real danger of a subversion of the 
social order j France and Switzerland, and after- 
wards the court of Turin, hastened to arms. 
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to^ive their assistance to the Genevese, and 
deliver them from the oppression of a party, 
who have for so many years laboured for its 
destruction. • 
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CHAP. X. 

rrij V. •;,' • ' ■ . • - -, 

Jtttad^?ient of ths": Government end Aristocratic Party in 
''{r^wca t9 Frcmoc^^Attachnant qf the Leaders of tke Dem^*. 
Piratic Party to the Court if London.'-^Jlie latter demand of 4te 
former the Collection and Publicatitm qf tlie Ijiwsofthe Repub-- 
liC'^The Government sees nothing in this Request but a Plak (f 
t)verthrowing,to its Prejudice, the existing Laws of the State, 
-and qf estabWkmg the obsolete ones.^-^Reasons alleged byihc 
Popular Party agninst tke Goremment, and by the Governmohi 
and Aristocratic Party against the Popular one^^A Committpe)^ 
comp9S€d of the two Parties, to digest the Plan qf a new Code 
*^Its Debates and dilatory Fonns — Broken up by the ExecU" 
iive Power, and covered with Ridicule, — Portrait of Rey* 
batz, a JVriter ef the Pvpular Party, and qf Clavieres, Du» 
roveray, d'lvemois, Janot, Gasc, Anspach, and other tead^ 
ers qf the PoptUar Party, published by d'lvernois hitn^elf,'^ 
Clavieres and Duroveray are placed by Mr, Necker near M. dc 
Vergennes, to influence and soften that Minister. "^Regulations 
<>f the Minister of Foreign Affairs relative to the revolu- 
iionary Genevese Party, -^Regulations 4^ M. de Mautepas, 

1 HE zeal which Lewis XV, had shown in 
the various pacifications of Geneva couW. not 
restrain the agitation of the general mind in this 
iepublic during his reign. Scancely had Lelv^is 
XVIf acceded to the throne of his grand fi^ther, 
iwheri diflSeiendrfes broke out between the popur 
lar and aris(tbcrjitic faoUanf.".The government 



of Geneva, friendly to France, remembered 
.with gratitude aad hope, that the king had 
many times delivered thejn froni danger^ 
when threatened with- subversions by the 
democracy. Such was its attachment to the 
house of Bourbon, that it refused .to re<:«iv« % 
minister from George III., that the resident of 
France might not have at Geneva a neighbour- 
ing power to be upon his guard against, and 
that England might nqt have ^Iso a represen- 
tative and an observer ^t. th^ very gat^is of 
France. ** It suffices/* wrote one of the old 
Genevese government to me, " that the repre- 
sentatives (the democrats) are the secret friends 
of Englandj for us to refuse the request 06 
Georgf III., of receiving an English resident 
in -the' heart of the republic. Wc wrote to his 
Britannic majesty with every expression due to 
his -rank; but we observed to him, that, from 
the situation and narrow extent of our republic, 
we could not conaistently with its interests 
behold with indifference a British deputy in our 
little State. The kfng of Engiaiid appeared to 
yield to our reasons, and shaweid neither anger 
nor resentment in consequence/* \ 
' Frafice wps no less persuaded than ;th^ oM 
government afrGfeneva, ' that! j the ^popubr party 
of th^ republic /^i'efrierids^tai4ke;Efijjlish';. it 
was theP^^reii^hougbifor.thikfiGaictJjEi'to dxpre£$ 
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a yrhh ^qn tb^ subject^ for^A tp ^^)^a£reeable 
l?pth to its own government aq4 that pf Francq, 
^ well; §f to tlie aristocratic p^rty of tl[ie cantons 
of {fe^neapd t}>e republic of Zv^ric];), t^e frienc^s, 
^}]\cs, ^^^ prpteQiors of Qepeya. . jCo9^eq^en^y;, 
the demand made by tlje ^qpi;^^enta|ives or .popur 
45«^P^rty,'of A 4jg^t of ,atl Jlie'I^]^?. pf t;he re- 
.ppblic, w^s QQ!]§jd%e4.?5 i^^ifiipy^ m Fr^n<?<^, 
;iJi?nev^,.^H(J. Boiftei, t^^diftg. ^ tl;i'^iqY.e«hj:p w of 
l^w? long reppecte^, ^vjyipg :thps^.|vl}^eh..wei]p 
beqome obsplete, and destroying fheypipn wljic|i 
the Genevese' gpyerpment, Fr.^nce, ^d §w,it^ef- 
lapd'b^ ePfectf d for |ti^ repphUc in gflor pacifi- 
i^^atipns. 

The tricks fof delay, and the aristocratic 
resistance macje to the digest of new laws, 
liopn awakened the popular party, and they 
showed their anger, by making use of their 
constitutional right of removing four of the 
magistrates most inimical to their views. Th^ 
two parties had named a legislative commit- 
tee for the revision of the Jaws, Eleven com- 
missioners, elected out of the aristocratic party, 
ajji4 ten from the popular ope, met for tjiis 
business; and France notified by its minister 
Tpsident - there tp all parties and to the citi- 
zens, that ^be was^ answerabie for the tran- 
quUUty of (ieneya j that sh<? had ^ rigbt to keep 
!^^jPea^? i>>at tJiejpJap reftpectimgtbe.iaws o,f 
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this committee tended to the overthrew of the 
constitution, which she had guaranteed in 1738 ; 
and that it was not in the midst of sedition and 
the violence of intestine divisions, that Geneva 
•could expect to frame a code of laws productive 
of the happiness of the state. 

'^ No doubt," said the count de Vergennes 
to the French resident at Geneva, "the re- 
public is- at liberty to make its own laws; but 
there are powers who havie solemnly engaged 
not to allow any individuals whatever, even of 
its own citizens, to impose them/' 

The heads of the popular party, with the 
pride of ancient Romans, took offence at these 
pretensions of the monarch and the expres- 
sions of his minister. " We are," said they^ 
^^ every where considered as useful citizens, and, 
as such, are respected among foreigners. At 
home we are kings, and it is no doubt a great 
consolation to reflect, that there is a spot on the 
s\irface of the globe where we are sure of find- 
ing a retreat; where, our own sovereigns and 
masters of our actions, We live far from the wars 
and commotions which disturb other govern- 
ments, far from the des^olfism by which they are 
crushed, and from the haughtiness-, insolence, and 
Tices, which degrade and destroy them : and when 
this spot is in one of the most charming ^itua- 
^ions possiblfe, ' it may 'be conceived how fohidly 
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^e cherfsh a sttikt in its gttv^mment, and the 
right of dwelling in-its precincts. We wish for a 
code of laws, bfecause we heive endured all the 
•yicissitiides that have so often convulsed the Ro- 
man republics a:nd because, zvithout havings 
like Rome, a body of kereditary patricians ^xoe have 
4t seriate J under ike title of the two htmdredy tend- 
ing to aristocracy, and popular committees under 
the name of B: general cotmcil : accordingly we are 
anxious that the rights and relative powers of the 
senate arid the people shouM be defined and pro- 
mulgated. 

^ The council of two hundred is oUrexecu- 
tve- power : aided by a lesser council, it regu- 
lates the finances, police, and public force 5 it 
executes the laws ; it is the arm and the mouth 
of the sovereign ; and there never was in Eu- 
rope a prime minister whose power invaded 
more rights or provinces. 

*' The council-general is the assembly of the 
^sovereign ; its prcivince is to establish the im- 
posts, institute laws, decide upon peace and war, 
as well as form alliances; the supreme npower 
resides in it, and yet it has scarcely ever been 
any thing more than the'liiibject of the delegated 
executive power; it can neither act, nor make 
laws,' nor' prottiulgate its decrees, till after a pre- 
vious agreement of the lesser council and the 
executive council of the 'two hundred.* The so- 
vereign po^cT 6i Geneva is therefore a para- 
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lytic, un^bte to inave 4py f urth^. tliafl;^ it is al- 
lo.wed by a part pf Its sulyects. 

" U^ncp the ft-pqupnt and periodical dang^^ 
of our country, Tl^c rights of the t^o par|:ies Ike-* 
ing neithfsr pclwnoyyjfids^ld t^or.fixe^, ^hey rug fp 
^ms, apd i giWl vw^rarUe^in (h^ beaftof the city. 

" We had s^lftcted vf poRiwtt^ for drawing 

3Up, in ^ time of qiJiief,.,^ w.Hp^c^iqi), of al} o^^ 
kws, aiid prqpo^ipg l^^intft ^e apcppta^ice of 
the sovereign, W^^\ W?^ jOur, surprise to find, 
th^t thp .^ri^JtQcr%|j> jh34./?^ij&e-d t]fi^ pfurty of the 
people to be excluded from this cofnq[)issjon, 
4h^ party.pf the sqy^r^ig^ pgwpr .chiV'gs4 with 
afi«i3ting in this djge§t J. Jhje .(Jenevese nation 
jMs^as thus cof)den)ned to be reduced to the mere 
prerogative .of admitting ox rejecting the plan of 
the laws. 

" The arijitocratic partpf the government be- 
came, however, ashanj.ed of th^ piutilation of 
this legislative cQinmittee. It was then agreed, 
Jtfaat tyvQ mepfibers of tb.e executive, cpuxi^il of 
two iiimdrve.d should jije j^dmitted in^ it^ well 
kn^wn for their a^tgch^ent tq djemocratic pjiAr 
ciples ; and he.JftQe Jthe ^^ebajteg which tpojk: place 
in the. committee during the t^q years U^utgd 
for th^\ digest of th^ coujc, the .vKithdxawing of 
-some individuals, >pd - tiie, disjjfty^fijgfime^t of 
others. , ; , < ...... 

.^'rQn the expiration of thjis ^ieriqd>'/n the 
-mQ^^k of Septemt{er /1779i t^e^coflamittee i;e- 
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l^i^ired the executive council of two hundred tq 
(obtain, jfrom the sovereign people a prolong^fioi^ 
of its powers. The tw^oKundred answered, onlj? 
ifY breaking up tberrJegi^ktive corpmil^teej 4n4 
loading: it with sarq^sm . and repfoaches-. Tj[\^^ 
fbe executive c<?up:ci I of two hundred catriecj 
its despotism at Geneva so far as to put an ' end 
to a committee constituted by^ the rppiiblip it? 
self, atid thus evade the code*. , Where then, in 
this instance, are the.factiqusi if they are not ill 
the executive council, or rather tjie arifitQcratic 
part of the gQvemment interested to strengthea 
its own despotism?'' , 

Such were the grievances of the populaj: 
party. Tfie partisans of aristopratic power were 
not without their reasons with which to op- 
pose them. They declared, " that the plan re? 
specting the code tended to pverihrow the con- 
^ gtitution guaranteed by the neighbouring pow- 
J ers, and to which Geneva Was indebted for its 
prosperity and fame. We will never," said 
they, " allow of conceding to the people pre-? 
rogatives, which they require without knowings 
the danger that would be incurred. What right 
have the popular party to insult the aristocratic 
institutions of the republic ? Ij; k to the wise 
combination of two interests, that of the- rich 
and- of the poor, thatjwe owe our ilowrishing 
,.eoridjtion. Does it beconae Ih^ people to insvdt 
the- friendly assistance xrf. its neighbour, secured 
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to the republic by the mediatory powers ? Ought 
we not rather to esteem ourselves happy, that at a 
moment so deplorable, when the people and the 
government have run to arms, when the country 
is in danger, and totterirtg to its fall, a friendly 
hand is extended to offer its mediation for us? 
'We have seen France interpose to influence the 
discussions of the greatest potentates. Can 
there then be a greater glory or honour. to the 
republic of Geneva, than the interference of 
this monarch, who condescends to penetrate 
even into our intestine factions, particularly 
when our independence is respected by France, 
and every neighbouring nation friendly to our 
internal prosperity and peace ? All power is 
doubtless derived from the people ; its assem- 
bly is the sovereign, who expresses its legisla- 
tive will in the great council ; but because it can 
will, give orders, and is the source of all power, 
does it follow that it cannot be inimical to the 
state, nor ordain its subversion ? It implies, that 
the whole people govern the people ; but it is 
necessary, that the whole people delegate the 
power which they cannot exert in mass. The syn- 
dics, the council of twenty-five and of two hun- 
dred, constituting the executive power, are orders 
constituted by the state for the administration of 
government. Their existence and power cannot 
depend on the will of a general- council, be- 
caHse the sovereign cannot refuse to support a; 
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government^ and the preserving order in the 
state. Each order of government exists of neces- 
sity : if they did not thus exist, the sovereign 
povirer could certainly create others ; but were it 
tQ use this, privilege of creating anew, Ge- 
neva would no longer be that interesting 
Geneva, the country of liberty, literaturCy and 
arts 'y but the aggregate of a people, calling it- 
selfi sovereign, ever revolting, ever degraded, 
and promoters of anarchy, making use in its ca- 
price and blindness of that disorganising power, 
vvhich it cannot exert by any right in any cir- 
cumstances, the wish of the people beitig al- 
ways thejr ovvn happiness, and not the destruc- 
tion pf society. This disorganisation then, can only 
be the vsirishpf a few factious individuals, malcon- 
tents, or idlers, who, unwilling to foljow the 
Batural road to wealth, wish to invade by :fprce 
that which, the economy of our citizens h^$ 
already got together j and^, as the neighjbomipg 
powers share nqt in these furious ^as^i^ns^-rth^y 
are interested to suppress the embers of discord, 
which have been so many years smothering in 
our country, and which it is the wish of,.tt}e 
friends pf. anarchy to reluminq. The lead-ers .of 
these commotions, the factioi^s who .^jsk ^, ^pide 
of laws, are but tyrants who, conceal an^ int^n^ 
tion of overthrowing all established auj^mty, 
and subjecting the very party which §iyje§;.th^|]fl 
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their inflti^fite in thie J-epublicr TpiAiiy iS 
thus the natural result of their |)lans j for, v^heri 
ihey have subdued th<e government and the 
aristoctacy^ where will be the t!e(:e«sary <:olm*e^ 
poise in the state for the niaJnt^tiaiibfe of thrf 
Wealth which can alone, by tnbnt^ih hHi^ 
give prosperity to that part of th^ pwpte V^^^ 
alie deficient in foresight 6r o^nA^C^s dt unabfe 
to advance any thing to the gefjeral fuftd? th^ 
new planned code i^ then eviS^rtlly tis<id OfXf 
as a pretence for tfee overthrow df tfe^ stiatt. 
Falib, who, at the eominencenitttf ^ th6 ten^ 
tuty, had thi-o>vn Cierifeva into the sahicf coti* 
fusion 'by tl^e dertvAi^d of a code 6f IkWSi ^H* 
tnattVi^ to his atttm|«. Tht ati^totJi^ic ^Vtf 
of <3feneva is resolved to do every tHteg" to pni^ 
Vent its execution. • /^ > 

A minister of the g^spely of thtf mirre of H^i^ 
batz, Wr^teatGenevA, in Ff79, th^ap6k)gyoftt^ 
leidet^of.the popufar party. In n^4, hes^tto 
the co^ntiittee the apology of th^ effect 6f thcl^ 
principles, that is to s^y, a mutilated history of 
thetyranrty, massacres, prbscriptibti's, and pilfej^ 
of the Vfctorious party, of which !^ wai the inifii^ 
ster- at Paris* • Among the' phpalai" party tva^ Hkt* 
v?ise distinguished the young advocate! Ihirovi^ 
ray, well known for his factious sentiments. ^^Htf 
had beeh remarkable',''- says d'lvernois, ^' from* 
his infancy, for the ^irdobrand inflexibility of his 
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di^6'5iti<J6 ^ K 'fnenid to polkicaVliberty/ck^ffjri 
ing his c6t!i*empt fot the ^iride' of tht Hch'^sfci 
fer, 'aS ^pihfy to'brSVe It, '^nd rejecting; as' 'the 
effect' of '4 Weak conV^lrfsaTtie^for^l'em, the 
cohimon fbrm^oT politeness ; efnfSo'^ecf with po- 
piria'r eflo^ti^fec^, and 'beloved, as men ire ever 
stiie to.?)^,^^wh'6, possess^edof youth 'aricl ti'Iehts, 

' This^pdhrait 'of DUroveWy^, drawn 'by bne of 
his c6itip&\Wn^ fn the rcvoldti6n, is a geiiersfl 
ohe, "^Hlch'friay serve for^d'Iverhois hirliself^ as 
Vdl'as'CliavieTeSj'Fiourrfois, Vidu^e(ux,'knd'the 

"re^t Who '^M the citV^'df Geneva ^t6 iti riiih. 

II'-. ^ f . 

'Gfa vi6iies* ^k'ff d Durorretay i;^efre 'the chi ef ^dtaohg 
.%^r1i^r4hyy we*nt' to niegdtiate ih'persbn'thi^i iVeir- 
^ality ^of two carftonS, ^ alHtes and 'ffifeirftfs to 
'Greheva; 'of whose interferierite their part^'Werfe 
afSiid-; 'lih^h/carryingt'hei9\)Ql'dness'^ti!l fOHiher, 
thdy presetifeti "themselves' to M.'dfeV^efa'flds 
•at Versailks, oii the Wvitatioii^of'MV. Ne^ifcer. 
■Thfs'Vds^Bttt -ah urifortii'n&te Mtc'diict?on^faf tht 
"fle^ilties 6f the'Geherese 'deriiSdratry, coh^d^r- 
ing the opposition e^istirig Wthetabiriet df Vfer- 
^^dtllefS- befW6^eh 'the minister df^ftnAntfes' and" the 
'iniiiister^ofTbr6ign affairs. ■ ' • : ' . 

■The t:ouht de Vergenties, 'hAv^eVer,'rete4^^ed 

•fhem with' so much affabiHty'as to inspire them 

With cohftdehce. He- obsetved,' that it wa^ not 

suited to the dignity ofhU hia^tcr to treat \vrth a 
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changeable and : popular goverrnncBt, w^h 
was liable every year to be overthrowDt by ca* 
bals ; nor could be allow a samll state on 
his frontier to ];>& a &Qen^ 9^ eenttnual di^ 
cord. . He observed, ,that in Qe&^va lay the 
security of Burgundy, and that such a, place 
would be ill defended by a democcacy. . He 
declared to them, that, by blockading Geneva, 
means^ would be foimd to prevent such a go^ 
vernment from being established there. He 
further observed, th^t the king had no wish to 
make war upon them ; that he would not be- 
siege it as formerly, but, do every thing in con* 
cert with his friends the Swiss. " I will give you 
* one pi/fce of advice^?' said he, " which is,, net to 
ende^^pur to raise partisans s^(^g men of 
letters: some of the. best of them may have 
notions very good for republics, but in France 
they ^re of no weight, and we do j^ojt follow their 
advice. For myself, I wish to^ takje.no other 
concern in your affairs but suiph. as niay establish 
p^ace among you, and shall be hap^ if you 
can point me out the. means." 

The count deVergennes did. not speak as a 
politician : he told them only what he wished^ 
and addressed them in the language of tt'uth^ 
What he did not tell them were secrets of state:^ 
he did not therefore add, '^ You are«a party pur- 
chased by England ; or you are prote9ted by Mr. 
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Necker, who sent for you hither ^ for which ^ 
reason I wish to ruin you, Genevese patriots, for 
the advantage of the aristocracy of your coun- 
try 3 for the very same reason that I ra,ise the 
American patriots to the rank of princes, and 
make war against the royalists." Neither did 
M. de Vergennes tell them his apprehensions as 
to their commotions knd their writings ; but he 
expressed them to others. " I study,*' sai^ he, 
'* the Genevese disputes as a politician ; for it is 
to be feared that, after their writings have sown 
discord at home, they may spread the fanaticism 
which characterises .them abroad, and their 
neighbours may pass from curiosity to imita- 
tion.'' 

But M. Hennin, who had been clerk to 
Vergennes when he became the French resident 
at Geneva, very expressly informed the deputies 
of the popular party, that he advised them to 
endeavour to restore tranquillity to their coun- 
try, because, by Ipsing the present opportu- 
nity for doing "it, they would be obliged to be • 
regulated from without, and Geneva would 
be no longer any thing but what the powers 
who are guarantees for its tranquillity might 
please : and he added to Claviercs, " Take care 
of yourselves, for it is no longer the age of re- 
publics.'' This was the same Clavieres who 
was to pay for the 20th of June out of the royal 
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treasury, and prepare the way for the 10th of 
August against Lewis XVI. 

Young d*Ivernois, eminent amongst the popu- 
lar party, seeing the inflexibility of the count de 
Vtergennes, and that the exertions of Duroveray 
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and Clavieres had been to no purpose, thought 
fit to address M. de Maurepas, the confidential 
minister of Lewis XVI., to. dispel the storm 
which threatened his party. 

M. de Maurepas gave them the wisest advice : 
*' Believe what I say, my children," said the old 
man, who was on the verge of the tomb, *' do 
not cause yourselves to be talked of: your rulers 
say now, as in my first ministry, that their clock- 
makers may esteem themselves happy that they 
choose to govern them at all. The bad hand we 
before made of it in 1738, ought to have cured 
us for ever of the itch for meddling with repub- 
lican constitutions. My own opinion is, that 
we have enough to do in our own government, 
without interfering in yours. The first protec- 
tion we owe you is not even to take notice of 
you. I am surprised that we are not yet tired of 
caring for you, and have not yet found out the 
means, by leaving you alone to the disputes in 
your own municipality, to shut them up within 
the small circle within whicb they arose." 
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CHAP. XI. 

TJie French and Genevese Governments strengthen the ^Aristocratic 
Party hy joining that Part of the Natives who were flattered 
with the Hope of new Concessions. '^^Considerations on the 
Utility (tf a third Party in aU States iU organised and HabU 
to Revoluttom, — Extreme Distrust of the Popular Party, '^^ 
It flatters the People, and robs it of its most valuable Pre^ 
rogatives to adopt them itself '^^-The Natives, formerly no 
better than Helots, are flattered by boirk Factions^^Jhey 
despise the Popular Party, and side with the Goverfiment. 
^^Resentment of the People qf Geneva, — ITie jittomey-g^ 
neral Dwronseray denounces the Head qf the Natives, the 
French Envoy, and France iiself^^Anger ofComU deFergetmes 
•^He demands that this Denunciation be burnt by the Hands qf 
the Executioner, and its Author displaced, — First Insurrection 
qf the Inhabitants qf Geneva — They, take up Arms, and seize 
the Military Posts qf the Town.^^Mr. Necker*s Conduct in 
this Coi^ujuUure^^He favours the Genevese People, and 
V/orns tJiem to shun tlte Effusion qf Blood, if they would 
uvoid tlie Anger ^Lcxuis XFL^^Mr, Necker retires from the 
Ministry, and M, de f^ergennes prepares to punish the Heads of 
the Generese Democracy, 

jL hough France might have sent ap army 
against the popular party, such was its opinion 
of the boldness of this faction, that it resolved to 
strengthen the aristocratic one by adding to it 
that of the natives, who had disturbed the re- 
public in all antecedent revolutions. The 
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eight chiefs of the natives remained still in 
exile during the progress of the existing revo- 
lution ; and though the government had allowed 
to many of them the right of citizens, they 
"Were sti.l an oppressed party. In the present 
conjuncture, their numbers gave them an ad- 
vantageous opportunity of joining either side; 
that of the government proved the quickest and 
the most expert ; for, being engaged in a dan- 
gerous disagreement v^Mth the people, they 
thought it best to grant the natives those privi- 
leges from industry, which the citizenry till then, 
exclusively possessed, and which, by putting 
them on a footing with the natives, would fa- 
vour a dissension in the state, which would be 
useful to the governing party, by giving them at 
least an increase of power and authority. 

Geneva, perhaps, in the present circum- 
stances, might have thought of the necessity of 
introducing three orders, and consequently three 
interests, into the organisation of the state, 
since it is observable, that in governments where 
three interests are established, the coalition of 
the intermediary party, either with the nobles 
or the people, prevents those acts of violence 
which bring on the dissolution of the govern- 
ment. But men's passions were at that time in a 
state of fermentation, and the parties of Geneva 
were too opposite to the government for even 
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the wisest men in the republic to be aware of 
all the vices in the social institutions, and the 
permanent dangers produced from a hated and 
turbulent democracy, ever acting in presence of 
a timid and ambitious aristocracy. 

France and the government ofTJeneva hoped, 
therefore, to make that use of the natives, which 
a legal intermediate authority would in the same 
circumstances have produced ; and they gained 
over this party by flattery, promises and conces- 
sions. From that moment, the aristocratic party 
talked no longer of treating on the rights and cus- 
toms of the people. The government, by attach- 
ing the natives and discontented inhabitants ^ gain- 
ed oyer a third of the population of the republi<j|. 
This increase of force and means immediately 
gave hopes to the count de Vergennes of more 
easily subduing the democratic party, the natives 
and inhabitants being descendants of French, 
Helvetic, or German families, who were more 
attached to France than the ancient Genevese 
, popular party, long since misled as to France 
by the factious, or rendered independent. 

The latter bethought themselves a little too 
late of their inadvertency, in overlooking the 
natives. Duroveray, on his return from Ver- 
sailles, got together about a thousand citizens of 
the popular party, to gain for the natives still 
further concessions from government. Such 
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then was the fate of the natives and inha- 
bitants at this juncture, that,, regarded before 
in Geneva as the Helots vp^ere formerly in 
Sparta, deprived of the rights of citizens, con- 
demned, on their last application for redress, 
as a seditious body, and exiled in the persons 
of their late chiefs, they now found themselves 
courted by all parties ; so that the democracy, 
from pure hatred to the government, con- 
sented to make the greatest sacrifices in their 
favour, and carried their generosity so far as 
to give them hopes of beipg admitted into the 
general assembly, and honoured with the dignity 
of citizens of Geneva. Never before had the na- 
tives found themselves so advantageously situ- 
ated, for never before had the two opposing 
parties of Geneva united in their favour. In 
this remarkable moment, they might have re- 
stored tranquillity to the republic ; by accepting 
the concessions granted, they might have nego** 
tiated a peace between the two parties, either 
by remonstrances, or by threatei^ing with it« 
vengeance, if necessary, whichever of the two 
should have refused to sacrifice its revenge for 
the happiness of their country. But the natives, 
finding themselves in danger from the resent- 
ment of France, if they joined the people, vHhiom 
that power had resolved to suppress, thought it 
better ^nd more prudent to 3hare the fjtte of tb? 
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Gencvese aristocracy, strong from the protec- 
tion of France, than to fall in with the popular 
party, whom the chiefs of the natives despised. 

Clavieres, Dentand, Janot, and the attorney- 
general of the republic, Duroveray, disconcerted 
by the conduct of the natives, believed them to 
be admitted into the secrets of the count die 
Vergennes, and expected the most disastrous 
consequences. They had wished to extend to 
an oppressed part of the republic its greatest 
immunities, and they found their offers despised. 
Seeing the danger at band, they began to de- 
spair: in this crisis Duroveray demanded ad- 
mission to the council, and announced ^^ the 
criminal and deep-laid intrigues of the French 
resident, and Cornuaud, the leader of the na- 
tives, upon matters which the republic of G«- 
neva had to answer for to itself, and to itseflf 
only." Duroveray, and his colleagues Ga^ 
and Janet, in 1794 represented, that the hou«e 
of the French envoy was a tribunal from whence 
^ French minister took upon him to give a 
secret bias to the affairs of Geneva, delivering 
his instructions to the party favoured by him, 
and obtaining thereby the power to dictate his 
wishes in the heart of a free and independent 
state. This was always the language of the 
English party when desirous of ruining a Frenc^ji 
minister devoted to his country. 
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The council replied to Duroveray, " that the 
declaratidn he had made was highly dangerous 
both to himself and the republic^ and advised 
him not to make it known." 

" Let the council," replied Duroveray, " yield 
to the urgency of my representation, and com- 
plain to France of the irregularity of her pro- 
ceedings. The office would be dangerous 
for me to undertake, though not so to your 
body: but should your hearts be frozen with 
.fear, when your duty requires you to act, 
it becomes me, in my forensic capacity, to fulfil 
it : I will then watch over. the independence of 
Geneva, and render myself worthy of the office 
. I hold." 

Duroveray attacked the count de Vergennes 
only in an indirect manner in this denunciation. 
He appeared still to doubt whether the mini- 
ster corresponded with Cprnuaud, the leader 
of the natives, and bestowed praises on the 
Jatter, that he might with the more force and 
irony declaitn against the court of Versailles : 
but neither M, Hennin nor the count de Ver- 
gennes was deceived ; and Geneva, expecting 
and dreading some extraordinary event, saw the 
fatal courier arrive, with the demand of satisfac- 
tion for the conduct of the attorney-general. The 
term of four-and-twenty hours granted by France 
expired, without any determins^tion having be^n 
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adopted. Thd Fifench raessehger, irritated and 
impatient; declared himself ready to set off, if 
the desire of France was riot complied with ; 
and the Genevese government ordained, that 
the remonstrance of Duroveray should be sup- 
pressed, that its author should be suspended 
from his office, and put under arrest, till such 
time as the king of France had declared what 
further he required. The count de Vergennes 
was not yet appeased ; a second courier arrived, 
with the information that he required Durove- 
ray's remonstrance to be burne^ by the hand of 
the common executiQner ; and that its author, 
struck out from the roll of the citizens of Ge- 
neva, should be declared unworthy of filling 
any office. This is the same Duroveray who, 
by the . treaty of union between Geneva and 
France, was also expelled from the class of 
French citizens. Thus, under the ancient regime 
and M. de Vergennes, he was despoiled of his 
rank of citizen in one country, for his attachment 
to England ; and under the French republic and 
M. Talleyrand, he again lost the same privilege 
in another. So true is it, that if Elngland aims 
secret blows in France against its enemies, those 
of France, under every form of government, will 
find themselves struck at in the face of the world. 
But the severity of France, and the humilia- 
tion of Duroveray^ inflamed the popular party. 
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The government began to talk of tlie necesaty of 
making still more striking examples, if the lat- 
ter proceeded to violence. The most prejudiced 
supporters of authority cited the instance of Eatio, 
who suffered death in the obscurity of a prison for 
having demanded a new code ; while the most 
iactious of the people were for throwing off the 
yoke, and destroying their tyraijits. In the terror 
naturally resulting from this state of things, each 
party named its committee of defence ; apprehen- 
sions every day increased, and Geneva beheld 
the crisis of its fate approaching. But among 
the party of the people appeared the utmost 
daringness and the most invincible courage. 
The government party then exhibited a greater 
share of prudence and timidity. On the 5th of 
February 1781, a dispute happening between 
two of the natives, a crowd soon gadiered 
round. In the tumult which ensued it was 
rumoured, that the patriots had seized the pre- 
tence to take up arms ; and at night the popu- 
lar party went to the lower part of the town, 
and the opposite one to the arsenal for arms. 
The commandant, who was unfriendly to the 
popular party, mistaking these young aristocrats; 
for popular rebels, fired on them; two were 
wounded, and a third killed on the spot. In a 
moment the dread and disorder became gene- 
ral : at the noise of arms^ the people ran to the 
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town-house, where they found only a few ari- 
stocrats assembled^ commanded by Genevese 
officers in the French pay. These the' people 
suffered to retire by night, and in small com- 
panies. The insurgents got quietly in pos- 
session of the gates and military posts, and 
found themselves, without resistance, masters 
of the republic. In the moment of surprise 
they offered, as to criminals, a general amnesty 
to the conquered aristocratic party -, but on two 
conditions: *' first, that they should by law sanc^ 
tion the concessions made to the natives j and, 
secondly, that they should renounce all inter- 
ference whatever of foreign powers." 

The vj^nquished party knew better than to 
give up its strength ; it promised to agree to the 
concessions for the benefit of the natives, but 
evaded that respecting th6 mediation of foreign 
states. But the popular party determined not- 
withstanding to pursue its end, and make use of 
its power for forming a code, by which a hundred 
natives were to be called to the rank of citizens, 
for legally sanctioning the other concessions, 
and proclaiming an amnesty. The opposite 
party despised the offer, protested against every 
law made in the present state of the republic, 
and declared, that they wished only to hold their 
security from those august poxvers who tvere its 
guar<^nte^s. The general assembly of the sove- 
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reign people sanctioned, almost unanirtiously, 
a law disapproved by the government and tbe 
allied powers. 

The Genevese people at once created and le- 
galized the work ; it was, therefore, but natural 
to expect, that the government, who had not con- 
curred in drawing up the law, would refuse to 
enforce the edict whenever it should have the 
opportunity. The people had scarcely laid down 
their arms, before the government protested 
against the edict. . The people, ou the other 
hand, protested against the protestations ; and 
the government replied, that they could not exe- 
cute the edict without betraying their country. 
They declared, that the edict "was but a justifi- 
cation of a plan for subjecting the state to a dema- 
gogue democracy, and an act of oppression which 
ought to be struck out of the Gencvese code." 
The people, on this reply, made new remon- 
strances ; and the senate returned, " that they 
looked on the edict as null." Rage and despair 
seized on the natives j they ran to arms ; the 
democrats joined the natives, and they took 
. possession of the gates of the town. The 
post which surrendered without . firing a gun 
was spared j that which resisted. was instant- 
ly stormed. The people, scattered, without 
leader or general, became in the night, and in 
a few hours, masters of the city. In.the tumult 
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one of them ordered an old woman to leave her 
window. She was deaf, and, not hearing him, 
was instantly, killed. 

During this miserable and sanguinary night, 
the senators and syndics, like the senate of Rome 
on the irruption of the Gauls, awaited their fate 
with' calmness and dignity in the town-house.- 
The populace, uttering a volley of imprecations 
against the government, advanced with the 
utmost fury to destroy them. It was in vain 
that a handful of armed citizens endeavoured to 
stop the .' progress of the banditti. They were 
all disarmed and repulsed, and the insurgents 
made their way into the senate-house. The ma- 
gistrates were instantly dragged from their seats, 
and conducted to prison. Their families were 
guarded. The dawn of day alone terminated 
this disastrous and bloody scene. There was no 
longer any government in Geneva, but many 
committees of general safety and clubs. The 
syndics, degraded from their rank, were become 
nothing but hostages, which gave impunity to 
the victorious .party. France need no longer 
wonder at its 10th of August and 20th of June. 
Clavieres, become minister of Lewis XVI., who 
prepared the second and directed the first, had 
lyicd the same means against his own magis- 
trates. DTvernois, the chief mover of the 
whole, called this revolution a popular excess^ 
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which he attributed to Cornuaud, the leader of 
the natives ; whilst the latter, who was absent, 
retorted the accusation on the heads of the popu- 
lar party. 

Meantime, M.deVergennes was endeavour- 
ing to ruin Mr.Necker, then minister of finances, 
with the king. All the accounts of the chiefs 
of the patriot party prove, that this minister was 
much less attached to the party of the Genevese 
government, than to that of the people who 
were in arms against it. The information con- 
veyed to Lewis XVI. even announced the di- 
rector-general to be the principal author of the 
commotion ; yet the veracity of history requires 
it to be said, with regard to this celebrated man, 
that if he maintained the right which the demo- 
cratic party naturally possessed to be heard by 
France, who were determined on its ruin, he did 
not fail to threaten the leaders of the popular 
party with the utmostxesentment of Lewis XVI. 
if they allowed a drop of blood to be shed. 
And so well were Mr. Necker's sentiments 
on this head known to the insurgents, that I 
cannot doubt but they contributed to repress, 
in 1781, the sanguinary and violent passions of 
this party, which broke forth again, under my ob- 
servation, in 1794, when they found themselves 
in similar circumstances supported from without. 

The opinion of the democratic party of Gre* 
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neva respecting Mr. Necker deserves to be 
recorded, ^ince it is peceasary to the history 
of the reign of Lewis XVI. that the character 
of this minister should be thoroughly known : 
*' The first and most irreparable of all the mis- 
fortunes of the popular party,*' say d'lvemois 
and its other leaders, *^ and the forerunner of 
every other, was the retreat of the illustri- 
ous Necker, to which their great enemy, M, 
de Vergennes, did not a little contribute. 
How much reason had they then to mix their 
tears with those of the French ! tears which 
wire every day embittered by the calamities of 
which this was the prelude : yet who will 
believe, that in the retirement to which Mira- 
beau pursued this virtuous man, he was ac- 
cused of having forgotten his native city, and 
of having been unwilling to risk his credit to 
preserve it from the opprobrium destined for it 
by the count de Vergennes ? Those who ac- 
cused him did not know, that, six ntonths be- 
fore his retfeat, the Genevese minister had en- 
tered into an explanation with M. de Maurepas 
on the danger of any interference in the mis- 
understanding of his countrymen. Mr. Necker 
reserved his strength for the moment when his 
colleague should pass from threats to action. 
And what proves the ascendancy of the former 
in this business is, that it was only on his re- 
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treat, and immediately after it, that M. de Ver* 
gennes ceased to negotiate, and induced the 
aristocratic party to come to extremes with the 
popular one. To conclude, Mr. Necker's refu- 
sal to take an oath to the new constitution 
ought, one would imagine, to impose silence 
on his calumniators." Notwithstanding this> 
the aristocratic .party in the government had 
unanimously elected Mr. Necker a member of 
the council of two hundred ; and I cannot ima- 
gine how a person of his humanity could pre- 
serve any attachment to a party which had taken 
arms against the government, who wished to 
reign exclusively, and whom he believed so 
capable of violence, that he had threatened 
them with the anger of one of the greatest po- 
tentates, if they proceeded to any sanguinary 
excesses. 

M. de Vergennes' opinion as to Genevese in- 
surgents was still more decisive. Scarcely were 
the aristocratic party in prison, and the people 
under arms, than he discerned the whole com- 
motion to originate merely in their resentment 
against France, who had only insisted on the 
punishment of Duroveray, and prepared for the 
chastisement of the leaders of the insurgents, 
in order to restore the aristocrats in full power, 
tempered by the popular authority of the sove- 
reign council, and to suppress the revolutionary 
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spirit in Geneva^ which alarmed hitii, from his 
persuasion, that they were only making an essay 
at Geneva of the revolutions intended in France. 
He therefore negotiated with the Swiss, still 
balancing, as to the state of affairs in the 
latter, vvith the king of Sardinia, who watched 
them with anxious curiosity 5 and with the king 
of France, who had his doubts on the propriety 
of interfering in quarrels of this nature. This 
prince, after having read various memorials for 
and against this intestine war, was apprehensive 
of disturbing the independence of a sovereign 
state, whose weakness he respected, and by 
his hesitation greatly incommoded the minister 
fpr foreign affairs^ nor did Lewis XVI. re- 
solve on lending troops into Qeneva, till in- 
formed that the government was only aban- 
doned and made pris6i>er from its attachment 
to France, a situation in which h^e thought he 
ought not to desert those who adhered to him. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Tlic Svnssjoin vntk France and the King (if Sardinia to iuffntl 
the Popular Party, and to deliver the Genevese Hoste^esfim 
Prison. ^-Private Opimon of Lr^is XFL-^M. de Vcrgetm 
calls the Genevese Revolution an Epidemic Disease, — Protest 
of the Genevese Fugitives — Revolutionary Patty in a Staii 
of Terror ^Their Negotiations zoith the British Ministrrf.'^ 
The Activity and Preparations of the Genevese for tncuiiain' 
ing a Siege^^Threats of the Generals of the three combined 
Powers,^- Anecdote of Womerat.-^Militat^ Sumvxnses of 
Geneva, — Exik of txventy-two revolutionary Leaders.'^Jn' 
spach's Speech in his Club, -^Entrance of the three Jmdes iaio 
Geneva. — The Delivery from Prison qf the eleven Magistrate* 
-^Suppression of the eleven provisionaty Members. 

1 HE Swiss had evinced to the Genevese their 
wish for toleration^ friendship, and pacification^ 
previous to the events just related ; bul when 
the revolutionary writers had spread abroad 
those works in which they boasted of the de- 
struction and captivity of their government^ 
justifying themselves by the sovereign power of 
the people, and declaring this revolution to he 
as legal in Geneva as the removal of a minister 
in France, the Swiss party, which had till then 
been favourable to them, became neuter, and 
raised the aristocratic party against them, who 
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liad as yet restrained within bounds the re^ 
sentment of the court of France. " By what 
right/* said Steiguer to the minority of Berne, 
*^ by what right do a faction of the Genevesc 
dare to rise in arms, seize on the authority, and 
freeze with terror men's minds by the most 
dreadful assassinations^ and the imprisonment 
of the administration*? Is is not in the nature of 
things in all places, and at all times, that the 
people should submit to those who govern ? Will 
Switzerland, so famous for its love of the laws, 
for the respectability of its government, and 
the good order predominating among the 
people, be a peaceful spectator of the anarchy 
introduced by a few individuals in Geneva ? Let. 
us allow the doctrine to be propagated in Switz- 
erland, that a small part of the people, and 
even a popular assembly, may destroy the go- 
vernment; we shall soon see one part of our 
cantons overthrown by the intrigues of a few 
individuals, whose eagerness for the wealth and 
offices of the state will induce them to dy6 thosj& 
peaceable regions with blood." 

* They had murdered the mother of an aristocrat, wht) 
was looking out of her window at a revolutionary mob« and 
who, bein^ deaf, did not hear the orders gtven for her to 
withdraw i and there is no doubt, if the aristocrats had not 
had the prudence to give up every thing, that a general and 
dreadful massacre would have been tlie price of their resist* 
ance. 

q3 
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The doctrine of the sovereignty of the people^ 
and the revolutionary execution of the system 
of that sovereignty, incensed the count de 
Vergennes so much, that he sent reiterated 
couriers and remonstrances to the court of Turin 
and the government of Berne, to accelerate the 
march of the troops against the usurpers of au- 
thority, to deliver the imprisoned administration, 
and chastise the commission. It was a private 
and immediate remark of Lev^is XVI. which 
determined the courts allied to Geneva to re- 
sort to military measures 3 a remark "which 
M. de Vergennes was very careful to com- 
municate to them. *^ While the political dif- 
ferences at Geneva were confined to matters 
of mere dispute, it was to be doubted," said 
the king, ^^ whether France had any right to. 
take notice of them. But now, when prin* 
ciples, destructive of all society, have establish- 
ed[ there one set of people, who tyrannise over 
and imprison the others now that this usur- 
pation has seized on an authority disputed by 
all classes 3 I owe it to the Genevese govern- 
ment, whose ally and protector I am, as my 
ancestors have ever been, to give them re- 
lief and assistance in their distress." The king 
thought beside of the security and preservation 
of his own government. M. de Vergennes had* 
persuaded him,' that the Genevese revorutjon. 
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was a contagion which might make its way into 
France, and had before said so to Clavieres, when 
the latter was at Paris. Prior to the dissolution 
of the Gene vese government, the revolutionists 
had treated M. de Vergennes' accusation of their 
intending to overthrow it as a calumny only ^ 
and now, when it was overturned, "and the ca- 
lumny realised, they still treated as such the 
reports at Paris of their intention to propagate 
their violent passions in the heart of France, ^s * 
was averred by M. de Vergennes. It w^s neces- 
sary to wait foT the 20th of June and the lOth 
of August, to be allowed to say, that the Gene- 
vese revolutionists intended the destruction of 
France. It was necessary to have in hand 
the act of the British government, by which 
50,000/. sterling is granted to their party, to 
be able positively to assert, that the Genevese 
revolutionists were a faction in the pay of Eng- 
land *; as if it were not before known, that 
England had at all times assisted the revolu- 
tionary party in Geneva ^ as if the Pelucs, 
Delalmes, and other expatriated heads of that 
party, were not even now in places of the ut- 
most trust and confidence in England, such as 

• M. de Vergennes said, '* It is much to be feared, that 
the Genevese and their writings will disseminate in other 
countries the pohtical fanaticism which inspires them, and 
induce their neighbours to pass from curiosity to imitation/' 

Memoirs ofd'Ivernois, 
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that of Deluc, lecturer to the queen. We ought 
to "have waited for the siege of Geneva m 179*, 
the excesses against the French legation, the 
massacre of the patriotic party, the pillage of 
the pocket books and plate of the rich, the 
imprisonment of one fourth of the Genevese na- 
tion, and the proscriptions which ensued ; to 
have calumniated the jacobins of Paris, the re- 
volutionary tribunal, and private character of 
Robespierre; and to venture to say, that Ge- 
neva was governed by a banditti, who waited 
only a favourable moment to stain the city with 
the blood of the vanquished, and deliver it up 
to plunder. 

- Yet all these miseries were foretold by M. de 
Vergennes. He had done more, he had an- 
nounced them to the senate of Berne : so that, 
with equal firmness and foresight, he obtained 
from Lewis XVI, the departure of his troops, to 
blockade Geneva, to deliver the oppressed 
party, and destroy the oppressors, should they 
persist in their usurpation. 

Meantime, the interior of Geneva exhibited 
a scene of the utmost cowardice on the part of 
the conquerors, and fortitude on that of the 
conquered. The administration, to whom Ge- 
neva principally owed its flourishing stat^, 
wealth, and fame,, degraded in the eyes of 
the revolutionists, had now lost all its titles 
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and honours. They were no longer called by any 
other name than the hostages of the scales^ from the 
name of the in*n where these magistrates were 
crowded together. The national pity had pro- 
posed their being in one place, to lessen their 
misfortunes, by their sharing them together; 
while the ferocious conductors of the revolu 
tion unwillingly granted any alleviation to its 
unfortunate prisoners*. However timid and 
pusillanimous, yet, in the time of danger, no 
sooner were the hostages confined, than the 
nation showed the utmost courage and attach- 
ment to their authority. It said, that the re- 
volutionists imprisoned them in order to mur- 
der them, should France persist in its inten- 
tions against Geneva. It even rumoured, that 
they had done still worse, by heaping up the 
Ifunpowder of the republic in the cathedral and 

* We can judge of the plans and intentions of these leaders 
Qf tlie revolution, by what M. d'lvernois has written on that 
head. His ideas, ten years afterwards, have a refine- 
ment of cruelty which exceeds all the inventions our own re- 
volution has produced. " This first step/' that of guarding 
the aristocratic leaders, says d'lvernois, " dangerous at first 
from its violence, was equally mistaken in the imprudence 
committed by placing all the hostages in one spot, where 
they could communicate with each other, where the hold 
imposed on the fearful, and recovered them by degrees from 
their dejection. // is certainly trite, that, h(i(i they been put in 
separate dungeons, they could have had no con^mimication with 
^qch other J* 
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that part of the town near the arigtocrats^ ii| 
order, according to some, to blow it up, in 
case of a siege, or, according to others, to €001-^ 
pel the government party to share the danger. 
These hostages, at the same tiipe, wrote to 
M. de Vergennes, expressing their desire that 
their situation might not prevent him from pur- 
suing his intentions for the deliverance of Gene- 
va 3 declaring at the same time, that they esteem- 
ed themselves honoured in being the victims 
chosen for the safety of their country, and that 
they should die gloriously for the maintenance 
of Genevese liberty ; while it was, their wish 
neither to oppress the predominating pArty, nor 
to be oppressed by them, conformably to the 
constitutions of all free states. 

The Genevese fugitives who had settled at 
Lausanne and in the Pays de Vaud, protested 
against this usurpation. " In the night, between 
the 8th and 9th of April of this year (1782)," said 
the emigrants, '* a faction, composed of the re- 
presentatives, citizens, natives, and inhabitants, 
got possession of the chief posts of Geneva, its 
artillery, squares, streets, and town-house, com- 
mitting unheard-of excesses, shedding the blood 
even of the unresisting, of one of its syndics in 
particular, and massacring those who were de- 
fenceless. This faction made the city a theatre 
of horrors, such as had never before disgraced 
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pur unfortunate country;, which has been so 
9ften convulsed." They concluded by ob- 
serving, that the evil intentions of the party 
were manifested by thp violent detention and 
cruel outrages of the factious against their 
magistrates; by the destruction of their lesser 
and .greater council, who forpned a part of th^ 
jconstitutipn of the. state; by the illegal forma-^ 
tion of new council^, into which their adhe- 
rents were introduced ; by the institution of a 
secret, committee, a tyrannical tribunal, conc|[- 
^posed of eleven of the factious, and possessed of 
po\yers the most alarming to the safety of the 
.citizens, and wholly opposite to the spirit of 
the republic, being nothing in fact but an in- 
quisition, who kept the lawful magistrates ia 
bonds; that, beside, the existing government 
of Geneva being nothing less than the most 
decided tyranny, all that such a government 
might decree was null, and incapable of re- 
ceiving the legal sanction of the republic. They 
concluded, by protesting, in the face of Europe^ 
against every law and measure of a government 
of this kind, addressing their protest to the 
French government and the allies of Geneva. 

The Bernese continuing to look on them as 
a mere faction, carried their resentment so far 
as to forbid its subjects holding any communi- 
cation with Geneva, in it$ revolutionary state. 
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The factious who governed the repubKc 
adopted various measures for dispelling the ap- 
proaching storm. They had formerly inspired 
terror in the Genevese administration, they now 
suffered from it themselves. Three armies were 
at once advancing, not against the republic, 
tnit against their party : already, in imagination, 
they beheld the aristocracy they had imprisoned 
re-established and victorious, and dreaded the 
retaliation they ought to suffer : already, ac- 
cording to the writers of this party, dTvemois and 
Duroveray were negotiating with England for 
their favourable treatment; and, according to 
M. (Je Vergennes* memorials presented to Lewis 
XVI,, they were willing to become useful to 
Great-Britain, to the injury of France. DTver- 
xiois, in his dispatches to London, earnestly 
intreated lord Abingdon to protect the fortunes 
of their little state, ready to f^ll a prey to the 
maxims of tyranny. This leader of tyrants 
detained his own government in prison, while 
he intreated lord Abingdon to deliver him from 
despotism. Daniel Laroche, Siordet, and Du- 
roveray, carried on the negotiation at London; 
and dTvernois intreated lord Abingdon to pre- 
sent them to the English ministry in the cha- 
l^acter of envoys, provided with the necessary 
authority for acting in the name of the Gene- 
vese with the ministry, and all those at London 
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>^hose generosity might induce them to take 
interest in their situation. The jailors of the 
imprisoned government took upon them the 
character of Genevese enyoys to the court of 
London. ^^^ 

It was natural that the op^»^sor$ of the 
Americans should be the protectors^ the G^* 
nevese revolutionists, for the s^me reasbm that 
France vsras the persecutor of the latter, and 
the abettor of the American insurgents. Lord 
Abingdon replied to cCIvernois, secretary to the 
commisswfierSy citizens j and burgesses y repre* 
sentatives of Geneva, " that there v^as a time 
when the English fleets carried the mandates of 
justice round the globe. Those times are al- 
tered," said their English protector, while he 
regretted his inability " to make the voice of his 
country heard, in its usual tone of authority, 
against the enemies of the liberties of the hu* 
man race." ^ 

It is pleasant to remark, that in the whale 
of this negotiation, while the revolutionary 
Genevese government, the real tyrants of their 
country, asked assistance against tyranny, the 
English, from whom they required it, styled 
the French the enemies of the liberties of 
mankind, when France was freeing America 
from their yoke. And what is still more ex- 
traordinary in the history of the commotions 
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of Geneva in this year, is, thai the principal 
thing with which DuK)veray reproached France, 
was the good understanding he imagined to 
exist between the French ministry and th^ 
principal natives ; while the rebelliou3 faction 
saw no impropriety in the jailors of the go- 
vernmept of Geneva sending their envoys to 
the British government, nor that lord Mount- 
stuart, the embassador of George III., who was 
their friend at the court of London, should 
quit Turin, when he found he could not succeed 
in altering the intentions of the king of Sardinia, 
with fegard to the French refugees *. 

It is true, that the insurgents redoubled their 
vigilance at Geneva, to render their revolu- 
tionary government legal by force and victory. 
No sooner were the three armies of France, 
Switzerland, and Turin in motion, than the 
greatest alarms ensued ; the clubs assembled 
over night to deliberate at the instigation of 
the emissaries of the commission, and the next 

t D^Ivernois has the simplicity to say, in a note, that the 
English embassador at Turin^ '' on seeing the departure of the 
Sardinian troops, was so effected at not having been able to 
save the citizens of Geneva, nor to open the eyes of the 
court of Turin, that he quitted that court." Such, therefore, 
was the English fanaticism for the rebel party, that its embas- 
sadors retired. We may judge of the secret instructions of 
the court of London from this anecdote, which the vanity of 
d'lvernois has suffered to escape him. 
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liay the commissions put in effect what it had 
the evenino: before found means to set on foot- 
The fortifications' which, from the confidence 
the Genevese had placed in their old friend, 
had been suffered to fall to ruins on the side of 
France, were hastily repaired ; and hatred to 
France now restored them. In this moment of 
universal fervour, the intoxication of the revolu- 
tionists inspired or terrified the moderate party. 
Old and young women and children worked 
at the fortifications. The most fanatic among 
them said, ** They come to set our hostages at 
liberty : let then these Frenchmen approach, 
and we will send them for balls the heads of 
those tyrants to whom they wish to subject us." 
While others said, " France only wished to be 
crushed/' And Geneva, according to d'lvernois, 
*^ ejxhibited a scene of military democracy." 

All those suspected of any attachment; to 
France, or to the imprisoned government, were 
disarmed, and the hostages more carefully 
guarded. At the first rumour of the arrival of 
the troops, four thousand combatants ran to 
arms on the ramparts, to repuls^e. the three ar- 
mies now rapidly approaching;. the remaining 
gunpowder of the republic was lodged in the 
cathedral, or in the quarter of the ^aristocrats. 
We even now contemplate with horrpr the 
blind fury of the commission, who added dan get* 
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to danger ; and not contented with condemning^ 
its government to serve as an hostage, exposed 
the city to incur the horrors of a siege, which 
threatened the very existence of the republic *• 

On the 29th of June, 1782, the three gene- 
rals appeared before Geneva, and, by three de- 
clarations, exactly conformable to each other, 
summoned the insurgents to open their gates, 
allowing but five hours for their surrender. The 
city asked twenty-four, which was granted. The 
general of the army, marquis Jaucourt, car- 
ried his respect to private property so far, as 
to ask Womerit, who was in Geneva, for thq 
keys of his country-house, for the accommoda- 
tion of his staff, which was refused. Jaucourt 
repeated the request ; and added, that if he re- 
fused, he could not undertake to be answerable 
for the resentment of the soldiery. Wome*. 
rat replied, by sending a bundle of matches 
to the general. During this important day, wives 
were seen exhorting their husbands, and mo- 
thers their children, to expire on the ramparts^ 

* " They added/' said d'lvernois, " the extreme pre- 
caution of moving the remaining powder into the cathedral^ 
and two houses situated in the centre* of the aristocratic 
quarter ; cither that the latter might share the destruction 
which threatened the city, or that the feax of seeing them- 
selves involved in It might compel their protector to take that 
personal revenge which he was supposed to be very willing ICt, 
icquire.'* 
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for the safety of their country. Others, distri* 
buted in the churches, attended the wounded, a$ 
they were brought in. The most violent of the 
faction talked of defending themselves to extre* 
mity, to fighting in every street, and attack* 
ing the enemy from the windows, should the 
town be taken by assault. Accordingly every 
street was unpaved, and the windows filled 
with large stone vessels of boiling water and 
combustibles. Some were inclined to deliver 
Geneva froni the invasion of the French, by 
blpwing the city into the lake, and the cathe* 
dral itself upon the city, with gunpowder j. 
others for condemning the chiefs of the ^n^ 
stocrats . to the same fate. General Lenta* 
lus, who commanded for the Bernese, reite* 
rated the order to the insurgents, to retire 
within their houses, to displace the guard who 
kept the government in confinement, and td 
restore it to the state it was in on the 7th. of the 
preceding April : he required the exclusion of 
those members who had any share in exciting 
the late commotions ; and, atthesapie time, that 
the leaders of the faction should be expelled, 
the city, to the distance of twenty leagues, to 
wait there the award to be passed on them* 
The terror which the faction had excited among, 
the aristocrats now had its turn on the demo- 
crats who imprisoned them. "Should a hair of 
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ftny of your prisoners' heads be wiftting,** saicf 
one of those who addressed the besieged, " their* 
jailors, the democrats, shall be burned in the 
market-place." In the general dread, the revolu- 
tionists agreed in their clubs, that very night, to 
choose five out of every hundred, to decide what 
Geneva ought to do -in this formidable crisisw 
This election, by dividing the revolutionary 
authority, invested the city with the rights the 
commission had hitherto usurped ; and from that 
moment Geneva appeared to the well disposed, 
and the leaders of the army, to be delivered for 
ever from the yoke of this banditti ; and the 
good citizens, instead of resisting the three 
generals, its deliverers, sacrificed the distur- 
bers, submitted to the armies, and, ordering all 
the guns to be discharged,* gave up the hostages. 
During the tumult, a revolutionary party, in 
their terror, threw themselves into a boat, and 
being pursued, they plunged into the lake, and 
escaped by swimming. Other parties ran in 
groupes to the public squares, threatening to 
cut in pieces the revolutionary commission. The 
more violent of the democrats, divided in other 
groupes, talked of burning the town, and the 
party of Anspach wished that the gates should be 
opened, that, like Sampson, they and their ene- 
mies might perish together. ' The twenty exiles^ 
who were a few hours before the dread of the 
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Genevese, were now become so obnoxious, that 
all, excepting a few fanatics, were heard to ex- 
claim, Are they gone ? Are they massacred? Are 
they drowned *? 

Anspachy worthy by his talents to defend a 
better cause than that which subjected hi9 
country to a petty democratic faction, spoke to 
his fellow-cili2:ens in the language of rage £in<) 
despair. Thirteen years after this e\i;nt, I beard 
him express himself with the same vdiemence 
when talking of his country besieged by the three 
armies s and, far from imagining that these misfor^ 
tunes originated only in die vices of a few mis« 
taken revolutionists, who had brought on it the 
most dreadful calamities, he still breathed the 
most bitter revenge against France in particular, 
who had raised up the two other powers. But 
a few hours before the troops entered Geneva, 
" AVho is there/' sard Anspach, " who is there 
that shall dare to talk of gende and moderate 

resistance? When the strong unite against 

« 

* D'lvernols, speaking of the exile?, says,, '* The}* joined 
their fellow-citizens, in order to entreat them most earnestly 
to give up all considerations of private interest, and to be as* 
sured tbat, wiiatever resolu^on thej cane to; they should sub- 
mit to it implicitly, and without murmur." Yet Sauier^ D'lver* 
nois, Prevdt, and Melly, rose U> object to accepting the con- 
ditions offered by tlie three armies, which ihey dorisidered as 
an iiidldSble disgrace. Dli^nols aidds, "^tbeir app^hension 
of the murder of the hosH^es congealed their courage." 

VOL. V. R 
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the weak J when they conspire to rob us of 
independence, liberty, and life ; it is no longer 
time to talk of yielding in order to avoid 
fighting, and still less of fighting now to yield 
hereafter. One only mrean remains to wipe 
off the stains of calumny : it is not cither 
by tears or writings that we can now prove 
©ur attachment to our expiring country, but 
by expiring with it; The Genevese, after 
having taken on them the engagements of 
a Decius, ought to persevere in them and 
perish, so they perish not without glory and 
without revenge. I-iet our last moments be 
marked by the suflferings of their author. Let 
us immortalise our last sigh by devoting our- 
selves to certain, but to general and glorious 
destruction. Warmed with the heroism of 
liberty, let us defend it like republicans to 
the last moment, from rampart to rampart, 
from street to street, from one asylum to the 
other. Lei us embrace our oppressors— but 
let it be with the embrace of Samson, to crush 
them in the last ruins and ashes of our tem- 
ples.'' 

-. Fortunately for Geneva, the majority of its 
inhabitants chose neither to be blown up in 
the air, nor crushed like Samson, while em- 
bracing the conquering enemy, by its falling^ 
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hiihs*: in l-eality, the leaders of the factious 
being exiJed, the three generals joined in dra\V- 
ing up a sort of military sentence, in the fol- 
lowing letter of the mediating powers^ of the 
Blst of November 1782; 

*^ Magnificent LbRDS^ 
" When our sovereigns lent their forces to 
the republic^ with the intention of delivering 
it from anarchy and oppression^ they thought 
it necessary to remove the chief authors of your 
commotions from your town. This indispepsjabie 
preliminary for the restoration of public order 
was announced as the regulation of the moment j 
and the judgment pronounced on the twenty-one 
persons who were to quit, the town^ was sub- 
mitted to the decision of the republic. 

* " Scarcely had the leaders of the revolution releisised the 
hostages," says D*Iverhois, " than their labour was very near 
being rewarded by some of them falling victiihs to the peoplfe 
whoiB they had just saved (by their submission). This people 
gave way to such violent imprecations against them, that in 
this critical moment they deprived them of that presence of 
mind so necessary to the right cdnduct of afFairSi while await- 
ing the reply of the generals, and to give them up the city 
without disorder. Threatened on all sides> they had soon no 
time left but to think of their personal safety. After having 
put the government oncfe more in the hands of the four syn- 
dics; they recommended to them the care of the powder ma- 
i;3zines, and left the town at break of day, with a precipita- 
tion which ratherrese^hbled a flight than a retreat." 
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^ The sole intentioa of our Sovereigns in 
placing the fate of those persons at the dis- 
posal of the tribunals of the state^ was only 
the preservation of the forms and criminal laws 
of a republic, whose freedom they wished to 
strengthen and restore. When they determined 
on this step, they were ignorant of the state to 
which Geneva was reduced : they could not 
imagine that those who had set themselves up 
as masters there, meant to defend their tyranny 
at the peril of the state, and were desirous to 
involve the victims of that tyranny in its fatal 
catastrophe ; that, with this intention, they had 
prepared means for the destruction of the whole 
city, by filling the cathedral, and the cellars of 
some houses, with gunpowder, and had thus left 
the existence of their country, to depend not 
merely on the madness or despair of any one 
person, bewildered by the violence of party 
spirit, but to run the risk of all the accidents 
inseparable from the attack they seemed to 
brave, and which the justice and dignity of the 
powers concerned would no longer allow 
to be delayed/ When we promulgated the 
declaration of our sovereigns, and afterwards 
suspended its execution, being ignorant of 
the real situation of Geneva, we were -far frora 
imagining that the delay we granted would be 
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employed in preparing further means of defencej 
and thus increase the danger of the republic. . 

" There can be therefore no just claim ad* 
vanced, cither as to the form, the meaning, or 
conditions of a declaration, which would never 
have been made had the state of Geneva been 
better known. Besides, almost all the magistrate^ 
having been exposed to the insults and outraged 
of those who usurped the authority in Geneva,- 
would find themselves obliged either to con- 
demn thedi to the rigorous penalties inflicted 
])y the law, which would be doubtless revoltiirg' 
to their delicacy, or to withdraw themselves : 
which latter would reduce the two councils to 
a number too sndall to pass sentence, and would 
but encourage the factious to new attempts, by 
the dangerous example of impunity. 

*' In this state of things, magnificent lords, 
it is fitting thit this judg;nent should be made 
by an act of authority of the magnificent coun- 
cil, and in the manner of an engagement which 
it shall contract with the powers who have co^me 
to the assistance of the republic. We the^eforq 
invite you, magnificent lords> to show your- 
selves immediately disposed to receive withior 
your walls those who shall present themselves* 
for entrance ; ^nd who, by signing the new 
edict, and taking an oath to submit to it, shall 
manifest their intention of contributing to the 



maintenance and support of peace : it being 
understood at the same time, that they'can take 
no seat in the grand council, nor exercise any 
public office, unless called to it by a new 
election. 

*^ So much lenity, however, would prove detri- 
mental to the republic, and would exceed the 
limits of what every free state owes to itself, and 
the rights of all sovereigns, were it extended to 
all the authors of the commotion in Geneva. It is 
therefore indispensably necessary that Jacob 
Vemes, pastor, and Isaac-Solomon Anspach, 
minister and regent, be deposed from their 
offices of pastor and of regent; that Julian 
Dentand, elder syndic, James Vieusseux, John 
Flournpy, and Stephen Claviere, members of 
the grand council, James-Anthony Duroveray, 
Francis D'lvernois, advocates, and Mark-Fran- 
cis Rochette, notary, be banished for everj 
and that our sovereigns should engage with the 
republic not to allow them to reside in their ter- 
ritories, or within forty miles of their frontier: 
that James Grenu, David Chauvet, John Janot, 
.William Ringler, John-James 9reufFe la Motte, 
members of the grand council ; John-Anthony 
Thuillier, citizen, Isaiah Gasc, pastor, and 
John-Lewis Scjiraidl, natives, be also exiled] 
but that at the end of ten years, by petition- 
ing the grand council, promising to submit tQ 
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its laws, and to live like peaceable citizens, 
they may retufn to Geneva, if a majority 
of three fourths of the votes in that council 
shall so allow 5 it being nevertheles^s undtftstobd 
that they can never become membiftrs of th« 
council of two hundred, nor fill the office <>f 
adjuncts : ' that John-James Bonnet, formerly 
a captain in the service of his most Christian 
majesty, be also exiled and incapable of re- 
turning within this city or its territory, without 
the consent of his said majesty. With respect 
to Girard, called Guerre, he is under the sen- 
tence already passed against him, 

^ We are d^esirous, magnificent Idrds, to pre-* 
vent you from ever more experieftcidg what 
has just passed, by declaring to you what our 
sovereigns look upon as sufficient to prevent 
any one in future from imitating the example 
of those disturbers of the peace of the republic. 
The sanction of your fundamental laws, and 
the digmty of your allies, might have claimed a 
greater exertion of power, and perhaps a more 
exemplary justice would have been necessary, if 
our sovereigns had not reason to think, ihat, by 
the measures they have charged us to adopt with 
you, your government will be in future perfectly 
secure from every disturbance from within. Under 
this assurance we venture to invite you, in con-» 
Ji^nctibn with the grand council, to publish an 
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absolute and irrevocable amnesty, which shall 
QOt in any manner derogate from the regulations 
made by article 25 of the edict of pacification, 
^nd wlpich may be a pledge of reconciliation 
between adl the orders and all the individuals 
of the state. 

'• We are most sincerely, magnificent lords, &c. 

(Signed) 
** Marquis de Jaxjcourt. 
•' Count de la Mormora. 
*• Steiger, de Watieville de Bels." 

4 

Geneva thus delivered . from its tyrants, the 
council of two hundred was restored, with a 
committee formed within it, of the most prudent 
persons, to draw up a plan of pacificatioii. The 
latter was composed of Riiliet, Galiiffe, Lul* 
lin, Saladin» de Sarts, Saussure the naturalist, 
Bierre, and Barde. The fiiry of the victorious 
aristocratic party, that fury which had been so 
dreaded, and which was manifested the day 
after its victory among the people in revolu- 
tion, was exercised solely on the gunpowder 
which h^d kept that party in suck strange 
terror. It was all thrown into the lake, the 
waters of which it blackened. The democratic 
party had put the party they vanquished in pri- 
son I but the magistrates, when victorious^ restor- 
ed to their situation, and delivered from incen- 
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diaries, attended only to restoring the republic 
to its original splendor. To the ferocious 
austerity which the democracy had required, 
succeeded those amusements which support 
and employ both the artist and the tradesman. 
For tumultuary clubs, actuated by the secret 
agents of the revolutionary commission, they sub- 
stitutcd coffee-houses and places of public enter- 
tainment. Geneva, the rich Geneva, flourished 
once more. " The restoration of our old govern- 
ment, and the absolutely vagabond state of the 
chiefs of the factions," said the aristocrats, " re- 
store life and subsistence to all the Genevese,, 
who were threatened with famine under the 
dominion of the representatives. Is it not bet- 
ter, then, that five-and-twenty public disturbers 
should wander in exile, than that the country 
should lose that interesting part of its popula- 
tion, its artists, compelled to seek employment 
and new means of subsistence far from our 
walls ? It well becomes a few idle incendiaries 
to call us aristocrats. Is it not the aristocracy 
which supports the many, and regulates, main- 
tains, and governs society? It well becomes 
a mere banditti to insult this form of govern- 
ment, with which, beside, a democracy has been 
so constantly associated." Verbal insults, and 
contempt, was the only revenge which the ari- 
stocracy inflicted on their enemies, wh^n sup- 
ported by three victorious armies. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

7^ RtochOundsU withdraw to London.'^Cmnplaints in France 
. against the Military Expedition of the Marquis ofjaucourt.^^ 
The Exiles favourably received by the English Government.-^ 
Dreadful Plot against France imputed to them by M, AdH- 
mar. '■^England, in negotiating the Peace of 17 S3, rewards the 
Flans and Hatred of the Exiles to France. — Agreement made 
by the English Government with the banished Genetese — //*- 
strtanent by which the Sum of Fifty Thousand Pounds Sterlir^ 
is secured to tJiemp 

jL hat party in France which favoured the 
demagogues still continued to show the interest 
they took in the fate of the exiles.^ Mirabeau, 
Condorcet, Mably,and all the philosophers of the 
day, saw with uneasiness the same M. de Ver- 
gennes who protected the Dutch and American 
patriots, raising the military force of a great na- 
tion against a similar party in Geneva; and 
even the French troops, who had beaten the 
English royalists in America, taking arms to sub" 
due a Genevese democracy, M. de Vergennes' 
motives will appear from a memorial he pre- 
sented to Lewis XVI., in which he says, " The 
insurgents whom I expel from Geneva are the 
agents of England ; the insurgents of America 
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have been long since the friends of France. I 
have acted towai'd each of them not with any 
view to their political opinions, but according as 
I have found them disposed toward France. Such 
is my reason of state. The good and ancient 
township of Geneva is our natural friend : it 
is not ^ong since it ventured to oppose the 
wishes of the English, who were desirous of 
establishing an agent there. The Genevese 
insurgents are, on the contrary, governed and 
mis-led by a few wretches in the pay of Great- 
Britain, who have instilled into them the strange 
idea of blowing up Geneva, if they could not 
govern it. When the marquis of Jaucourt has 

m 

wholly or temporarily banished them, they will 
retire to London ; but I shall have preserved 
Geneva : it will not be destroyed by gun- 
powder : this I have promised the king." 

As he said, the exiles took the road to Lon- 
don. D'lvernois, who seems to wish it should 
be believed, that the idea of retiring thither did 
not occur to them till they were without arms 
and without a country, passes over in silence all 
the former secret negotiations of the party with 
the English, in which he was perhaps not ini- 
tiated. He even says nothing of his own pri- 
vate negotiation for obtaining a favourable re- 
ception there, which he had entered into in the 
month of June, with the earl of Abingdon, be- 
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fore the three armies were in motion. And such 
was the animosity of England against France at 
this juncture, that it was sufficient that the court 
of Versailles had persecuted any party whatever, 
for it to be assured of protection in England. 
The court of Sardinia and the Swiss, both pow- 
erful friends of George III., concurred in banish- 
ing the twenty-one rebels from Geneva, These 
adventurers, exiled from their country, where, 
during the timeof their administration, they had 
imprisoned its government, and alarmed the ci- 
tizens by the distribution of the gunpowder; 
these adventurers, whom three nations in a public 
act had disgraced and treated as incendiaries,*- 
now fugitives and vagabonds, without country 
or home, detestable in the eyes of Europe for 
their murderous plot, by which they would have 
sacrificed all their fellow citizens,— found that 
their crimes, at which every government but that 
of England shuddered with horror, were so many 
Tecommendations for their favourable reception 
in that island. The more inveterate was the 
hatred they bore to France, the more agreeable 
were their sentiments to England. Their offers, 
their revolutionary systems, were qualities and 
dispositions highly gratifying to the English. 
It was France, which had just saved their coun- 
try, that they now wished tp destroy. M. Ad- 
hcmar mafy recolJect the memorial he sent the 
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king respecting the plots of these exiles. Was 
it together or separately that they formed their 
plan of vengeance oa the ancient monarchy ? It 
here follows, as preserved by Lewis XVI., to 
whom it was transmitted by M. de Vergennes in 
1784, though it appears to have been drawn up 
before the peace of 1783. 

On the present State of Greai-Britain and France, 

" 1st. France endeavoured to dethrone the 
august house of Hanover, and for that purpose 
mado war on it, even in the heart of Great*Bri* 
tain. Though she did not succeed then in her 
intention, she may possibly be more fortunate in 
a subsequent war.— First consideration. 

*^ 2dly, France has endeavoured to dis- 
place the august house of Hanover, to make 
way for that of Stuart. She raised up the Jaco- 
bites against the ' regular subjects of Great- 
Britain 5 arid who can aver, that she may not 
succeed in some other plan equally formidable ? 
It is therefore necessary to return France war 
for war, or risk being ruined by her perfidious- 
ness. — ^Second consideration. 

^* Sdly. France has dismembered the Ritish 
monarchy, and raised its faithful colonists against 
their mother country ; and^what security is there 
for GfeatrBrttain against the continental platn 
of weakening l^er distant, colonial, and com* 
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mefcial power ? What assurance has Great-Bri-* 
tain, that France will stop at the dismember* 
ment of the colonies, which, by all appearances^ 
the king will allow and sanction on the ensuing 
peace ? France should therefore be prevented^ 
by an equivalent dismemberment, or the British 
crown will remain exposed to the continued at* 
tacks of that ambitious power. 

" We have all our lives been the revolu- 
tionary defenders of virtue and freedom ; we 
know all the means necessary for destroying 
this aspiring power, whose government has 
amputated a part of the British strength^ and 
perfidiously torn from your majesty the allegi- 
ance of your colonies. Let France then perish, 
and the fate it prepared for your majesty be- 
come its own. Delenda est Carthago ! should 
be our eternal cry." 

It was at a period so remarkable, when 
Great-Britain began to negotiate with Lewis 
XVI., that it listened to half a dozen adven- 
turers. Yet the subversion of their own coun- 
try, a work they had attempted and failed in, 
might have been some reason for distrust. We will 
now detail the conduct of these revolutionists* 

Scarcely had the twenty-one exiles quitted 
Geneva, when they named six commissaries : 
Dlvernois, Claviere, Grenus, J^iipg]er, . Du<^ 
roveray^ an.d Gasc, who set out- fqr Lpndon^ 
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and joined Siordet, la Roche, and others, 
who already besieged the public offices. The 
government, which was then engaged in ne* 
gotiations with France, refused them any di- 
rect assistance; but the viceroy of Ireland 
was ordered to provide for their subsistence^ 
and it was imagined that those emigrants would 
be followed by tvvo thousand other Genevese^ 
as in the agreement which Gceat-Ekitain en- 
tered into with the exiles, the English govern- 
ment granted them fifty thousand pounds ; the 
one half to build a Geneva in Ireland, and the 
other for the immediate use of the e;jfiles. " We 
have," said the viceroy, " remitted the memo- 
rial of the Genevese to the king, who has been 
most graciously pleased to signify his royal ap- 
probation of a plan founded on motives so 
evidently consonant to justice and humanity." 
The distribution of the money was intrusted 
by the government,'— 1st, to eight members of 
the privy-council; Grenville, Gardiner; Forster, 
Clements, CufFe, Blaquiere, Beresford, and 
Tyrone, 

2dly, To four members of parliament; la 
Touche, Caldwell, Hartley, and Jaffray ; and . 

Sdly, To six refugees from Geneva 5, diver*- 
nois. Gasp, Grenus, D^roveray, Cljtviere, and 
Ringler, whp had taken upon the in; the tith 
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of commissioners of the representative party at 
Geneva, persecuted by the French. 

Hence it appears, that two-thirds of the 
commissioners for the distribution of the sum 
allotted were English, and the other third Ge« 
mevese ; and of these English, two-thirds were 
an immediate part of the government^ and 
one third members of parliament. The aristo* 
crats at Geneva said, *• Our exiles were never 
before so rich, or in such good company ; and, 
settled at London, they prove their contempt 
of wealth at Geneva to have been but a pre* 
tence." Every mean was also made use of in 
England to animate the exiles, and keep alive 
their fanatic detestation of the French name. 
Fergusson, the mayor 6f Londonderry, which 
was the principal toWn assigned for their re- 
ception, wrote to d'iverhois as follows : " Vir- 
tuous citizen, the arts in which you excel 
may enrich the country which you shall fix on 
for your asylum ; but it is the hatred you bear t& 
tyranny, the noble zeal you have shown in the 
cause of freedom, which will make you va- 
luable in this fr<^ state." England did not 
conceal its enmity to France. This was the 
hiotred of tyranny which made the Genevese 
(xiles such estimable people, whom England 
paid not ungenerously. Duroveray and d'Jver- 
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nois ackttowledgcJd tliese ex^essbtos by similar 
ones; and from &e «2d of Jaiinary, 17*8, they 
did not fail to quote the rigbti fjf man in, their 
epistles, which they came to teddi us lA 1789. ' 

Lovd Mahon ofitred lands mid ev^ry kitvi ^ 
iselief to the exiles ; and, according to di^er* 
nois, the prime^minisler declared^ *Mhat the 
expatriated Generese were ihe properest of iiU 
peopie to repair the i]ls caused by a depiwabU 
vrzT even in the English * population/' : Lord 
Temple, since marquis of Bucking^ham, ptD« 
cured for them the before-mentioned charter; 
and the aid of fifty thousarid pounds sterling. 

The emigration, that was attempted, of the 6e^ 
nei^ese, did not succeed i siiKrei obedient to the 
new government, they were too well pleased to be 
delivered from the t3nranny of the twenty-one. 
Duped as they had been by the authors of the 
commotion in their own city, they were far from 
trusting to them the direction of their fate in a fo- 
reign land . Yet Mr.Pitt, when minister, continued, 
notwithstanding, the same aid of his government 
to the exiles, who were joined by some other Ge- 
nevese, though but few in number, to whom tl^e 
order and regularity restored in their own country 
were not suitable. The fifty thousand pounds had 
its attractions ; and the act which confers it is 
too curious not to be preserved at length, were 
it only to make knowu the generosity of Great- 

VOL. V, s 
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Britain. Yet^ spite of all the oflFers of Eng^ 
land, those Genevese who disliked the new 
revolution retired mostly to Constance, under 
the absolute power of the emperor- Janot^ 
who was one of the most faotioiis, went to 
Neufchitel, from whence he Was expelled by 
the magistrates : others settled in Brussels. 
Those most versed in the arts of conspiracy^ 
Claviere, Duroireray, and d'lvernois, remained 
in London, whither Dumont, Chauvet, and Ma- 
rat, repaired to join them. We shall follow 
the steps of these instruments of the revohi* 
tion, and the . fete of the French and the Eng- 
li^h, subject alike to a .government which made 
of .their^ respebtive people the tools of their own 
violetit passions* 
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ACT for granting the Sum of Fifty-thousand 
Pounds Sterling, for the Use of the ex- 
patriated Genevaiis. 

'' To the Eari of Tyrone t the Right lion: John Beretford ; the 
Ri^t Hon, Sir John Blaquiere, Knight of the Bath ; the 
Right Hon. Henry Tii^ophUus dements ; the Right Hon. John 
Forster; the Right Hon. Luke Gardiner; the Right Hon. 
iVilliam Wt/ndham Grenville ) the Right Hon. James Cuffed 
David la Touche,Jun. Esq,: j4ndrew Cidd'ivell, £sq,;' Trd^ 
^ers Hartley, Esq. ; AtexAnder J affray, Esq. ; and Messrs. 
6. Ringler, E. Ci&viere^ DUToceray, £. Gasc, Grenus, and 
d^Ivernoisi 

'^\if ■ : .. ^ : . .... 

VV HERE AS the sieur d'lvernois did, by his memo- 

rial of, the 27di of September last, represent unto us, 
that, in consequence of certain alterations which had 
taken place in the political constitution and government 
or the state of Geneva, a considerable numlier of the ci- 
tizens and inhabitants, attached to the blessings of a free 
government, '^vnere disposed, under assurances of the en- 
joyment of certain privileges and protection, to settle 
themselves in this kingdom, to bring with them their pro- 
perty, and to establish here those manufactures which 
had rendered the citizens of that state so wealthy ; and 
that the sum of fifty thousand pounds sterling, Britis.h 
n[ioney, would be 'necessary to enable the first thousand , 
cinigrants to effect their purpose, of which a sum, , not 
exceeding one half, to be applied to defray the expence 

of their journey, and the carriage of their effects ; and, 

.« .. .^» A ■'- * 
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the remainder to be applied in the building or providing 
houses for their reception : and whereas wc did lay the 
said memorial before the lords of his majesty's privy coun- 
cil, who, by their resolution of the 27th day of Septem- 
ber last, expressive of the importance of the obj^, and 
the advantages to be secured tcT this kingdom by the ac- 
cession of a body of respectable citizens, and ^o its com- 
merce by the introduction of a manufacture so extensive 
and beneficial, and by the immediate acquisition of a very 
material addition to the national wealth, did unanimously 
request, that his majesty would be graciously pleased to 
take the same into his royal consideration, and to adopt 
such measures in this case as to his majesty's great wis- 
dom should seem meet : and we havii^ transmitted the said 
ixiemorial and resolution to be laid before the king, his 
majesty hath been graciously pleased to signify his royal 
approbation of the design aforesaid, founded upon prin-~ 
ciples so truly interesting to justice and humanity^ and 
of his royal disposition to induce the said merchants, ar^ 
tists, and manufacturers, citizens or inhabitants of Ge- 
neva, to settle in Ireland, under the conviction, that by 
their civil and religious principles, their industry, and 
their loyalty, they would materially contribute to the ad- 
vantage of this kingdom : 

** These are, therefore, to pray and to empower you to 
consult together, and to report unto us, what agreements, 
regulations, warrants, and authorities will, in your opi- 
nion, be necessary and proper for carrying his majesty's 
gracious intentions into execution, under the heads fol- 
lowing, viz. 

" 1 St. For the grant of a siim of fifty thousand pounds 
to certain state-officers, and. to certain of the nobility and 
gentry of this realm, together with the six commissioners 
now in this kingdom from the Genevans ; the said sum 
to be granted to them in trust for tjie use of the Genevans 
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settling in this country ; Mrhereof a sum^ not exceeding 
one half, is to be applied to the charges of their journey) 
and the carriage of their effects ; to be distributed by the 
said coihtnissionerS) in such proportion '^s they shall think 
equitable, upon the consideration of the circumstances^ 
the character, and ^e talents of each emigrant j and the 
/ remainder to be expended in the building a town, and 
settling them therein. 

*^ 2dly. To consider the rights, privileges, franchises, 
and immunities to be granted to the inhabitants of the 
daid new intended town ; and so soon as the said general 
system shall have been submitted to, and approved of by 
us, then to prepare a draught of a charter, which will be 
referred to the consideration of his majesty's law servants 
for their opinion, and afterwards submitted to his majesty 
for his royal approbation, granting to the said citizens of 
the New Geneva the establishment of magistrates, coun- 
cils, or assemblies, wi& powers for regulating their in- 
ternal concerns in such manner as shall be most agreeable 
to the laws under which they lived happily in their own 
country, and as shall be agreeable to the customs and dis- 
^sitions of the people ; observing, nevertheless, that, in 
no instance whatsoever, such municipal laws, or regula- 
tions, be repugnant to the laws of this kingdom^ and, in 
case that it should be necessary to apply to parliament for 
further powers for carrying such charters or purposes 
into execution, then to prepare a draught, or scheme, of 
such bill or bills as may be necessary to be submitted to 
the legislature. 

^* 3dly. To consider in what manner a sufficient por^ 
tion of land shall be secured to the said citizens of Ge- 
neva I to examine and recommend, with all expedition, a 
situation for their new town, and to consider and prepare 
every arrangement which may expedite the construction 
of it 5 and to report in what mode the persons arriving in 
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thia kingdom sba]l, from time to time, be accommo* 
dated, until the new town, or a §uiEcienr portion thercofj^ 
shall be erected for their reception j as also in what man-r 
ner the said houses shall be di3tributed to individuals, or 
a sufficient ground to those who may wish tq build at 
their own expence ; and in what manner the freedom of 
the new toiyn shall be secured to such persons (having 
been citizens or inhabitants of Geneva, and possessed of 
those qualifications of conduct and of morals upon which 
th^ success of tliis establishment must depend) as are not 
yet arrived or naturalised ; so that, upon their arrival and 
naturalisation, they shall be entitled to the benefits of the 
body corporate aforesaid. 

** And whereas young persons of rank and fortune, 
from all parts of Europe, resorted to the city of Geneva, 
to profit from the system of education established there, 
under professors of eminence in useful and liberal studies 
and accomplishments ji and y^hereas a school or academy 
formed upon th^ same principles in this kingdom would 
forward his majesty's gracious dispositions for the eAcoa- 
ragement of religion, virtue, and science, by improving the 
education and early habits of youth, and would reniove 
.the inducements to a foreign education; and, being con- 
ducted with that attention to morality and virtue which 
hath distinguished the establishments in that city, may 
\attract foreigners to reside in this kingdom for the like 
purpose ; we do further pray and empower you to con- 
sider and digest a plan for a school and academy of edu- 
cation to be established in the new colony, and to make 
a part of the constitution thereof, under such institution 
and regulations, and with such privileges, as may bes^ 
contribute to the ends hereby proposed. 

" And we do pray and empower you, that, after havr 
ing given these subjects in general the fullest considerar 
tion; you do report unto us a particular detail of whajt 
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shall be thought most fitting to be granted and ordered 
for the advantage and encouragement o£ the Genevans 
settling in this kingdom aforesaid, and for the welfare and 
prosperity of the new colony, that the necessary repre- 
sentations thereupon may be laid before his majesty, 
without loss of time \ so that eveiy facility may be given 
to the adoption of every measure calculated to give the 
said citizens of Geneva the fullest proofs of his majesty V 
royal protection and regard. 

" Given under our hand and seal of arms, at his ma- 
jesty's castle of Dublin, the 4th day of April, 1183. 

^* By his excellency's command, 

^* a HAMILTON.* 
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CHAP. XIV. 

1 

lle^ippii90^ Mjficip (f Ifttf ffatt^ which subsisted ketw^en thcM 
Goternment of France and EwgUend.-^Nwcsssit^ of tks twf 
. Nations temdua^vng, iMr M Disfutes.'-^Thc fume fTtir in- 
tended by Englt^nd ugaimt franoc, provsd in the End oab^- 
destructive to the House ofBourban, 

W HEN w* behold France and England so 
eagerly employed in the means of destroy- 
ing each, other, as to squander the public 
money in the attempt ; when, on the one band, 
we see England carrying the idea of raising a 
new Geneva in Great-Britain so far, as to grant 
fifty thousand pounds to a few factious indivi- 
duals, enemies of the French name ; when, on 
the other hand, we see every exertion, pecuniary 
and military, made by the old government of 
France, to raise a party in Holland against the 
stadtholder, and the American republicans against 
their mother country; what Englishman or what 
Frenchman can so little care for the prosperity of 
his country, as not to deplore the fate of 
each, suffering for so many years, both in France 
and England, under governments, which con- 
demned their subjects to serve as the blind and 
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passive instruments of their mutual hatred, 
carried even to the meanest and most unworthy 
extremes. 

In considering the deadly consequences of this 
mutual animosity in all its bearings, are we not 
compelled to mourn over that violent and mad 
policy, which, four or five times in the course of 
every century, has exhausted the population of 
Great -Britain and France, whose governments 
have seemed only to allow a few temporary 
intervals for population to increase and be flou^ 
rishing, in order to involve it once more in the 
ravages of war, to which no period is put, till 
each power is again exhranusted. 

What availed the disastrous wars of the 
eighteenth century between France and Eng- 
land ? How blind and useless was the enmity 
^of the two governments! What weakness. and 
ignorance both on the part of the continent and 
of Great-Britain ! The lattejr, in 1701, takes 
arms to prevent the establishment of a prince 
of the house of Bourbon in Spain, as if England 
would thereby be less ptBOsperous. The former, 
in 1745, performed the same scene, to place a 
son of the house of Stuart on the English 
throne, whom the nation had expelled^ as if 
England would have been less a rival of France 
utider the reign of the Stuarts. What endea- 
vours, what efforts, were not made in the seven- 
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years-war, to lob France of Canada ; and, in 
the American one, to raise her colonies against 
England, as if either England or France could 
be eventually degraded from their continental 
or maritime preponderance by means so trivial ! 
And' why has Mr. Pitt, ever, since the year 
1789, drained his country, to overthrov^^, revolu- 
tionise, and dismember France ? Did he suppose 
any comparison could be made between the 
French and the Poles ? Surely, the two govern- 
ments do but evince, by these periodical par- 
oxysms of passion, that they have beejn directed 
by ignorant and mistaken men, by enmity and 
personal pique, which have prevented them 
from seeing, that the real prosperity of each na- 
tion consists in remaining in a state of peace 
and mutual amity, instead of cherishing an 
eternal hatred. Is not the peaqe of thirty 
years, under cardinal Fleury, a sufficient proof 
of the truth of this neglected maxim? Ever 
since that memorable period, both govern- 
ments have been trying to persuade their sub- 
jects, that the flourishing state of commerce 
of the one depended on the ruin of that of 
the other; while they ought to have known, 
that France and England had greater commerr 
cial advantages and- prosperity during those 
thirty years, than either of the nations in the 
thirty succeeding ones ; of which one half has 
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been spent in open war, and the other in. only 
a pretended peace. 

In France, under the former government, 
there existed a system of enmity highly bjamcr 
able, against England, its cortstitution, its king, 
nobility, and parliament. There was a person of 
rank in the court of Lewis XV., to whom, the 
English were never mentioned, without hi$>exr 
pressing the cpntempt which that cast in France 
was so apt to feel towards the descendants of the 
assassins pf Charles I. j\ny French nobleman 
who should presume to travel in England w^s 
^ure of losing the prince's favour. The higher 
pobility, "^ and partijcujarly the clergy, shared 
thi6 sa.nje sentiment. This unjust system wais 

s. 

pxtremely detestable; and being possessed by 
the first orders of the state, -vi^hose constitu- 
tion was in open opposition to that of Great- 
Britain, it became the national one: It was in 
vain that tl^e English annually,, by fasting -and 
prayer, lamented the death of Charles I. They 
were continually reproached with it by France, 
even in her manifestoes and declarations of war, 
in which kings and nations reciprocally upbraid 
each other with whatever can lessen them in 
the eyes of the rest of Europe. But England 
was no less blameable in the unjust and here- 
ditary hatred it nourished against France — a 
hatred which was permanent in several titled 



and ministerial families. These families, whose 
implacable resentment renders them the per- 
petual scourge of the British nation, are the 
original cause of those destructive wars which 
have been denominated, by observing men, the 
first or second Punic war: such they have amply 
proved, as to the house of Bourbon, whom Eng- 
land has succQ.eded in dethroning, by the fac* 
tions and parties it has raised and subsidised in 
France for the ruin of its dynasty. 

But France, such as her national geniushas now 
constituted her, that France which has sacrificed 
so many intestine enmities, and who no longer 
opposes either the Stuarts or the nobility of 
England to the reigning house of Hanover, 
IS equally inclined to lay aside all her former 
rancour against the British nation. France can- 
not be ignorant, that one party, and that the 
wisest of the English, did not wish to go to 
war with her. Is it not then time to put an end 
to this Punic war, so fatal to the house <^ Bour- 
bon, and so glorious to France, since England 
remains victorious at sea, and France by land ? 
Is not the time come for giviiig up, to the igno- 
miny of nations, the agents of the hatred of the 
English ministry to France ? 
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CHAP. XV. 

TJht Opposite Factions in Geneva continuaUj/ accuse each other of 
being the Tools of England.-^Diplotnatic Papers on this Heud* 
"^Picture qf tlte Revolutions directed by the English in 
France, Ijf Means of the Exiles front Geneva, in 1782, by 
Lexiiis Xyi. ; and, by the other revolutionary G<nevese^ 
DuMonty Duroreray, and Claviere, against the Monarchical 
and Constitutional France ; by Marat against the Principles of 

. « Republic ; — and by d^lvemois, against every syrt of Govern* 
ment. x 

Jl HAD no sooner arrived at Geneva, than each 
party was eager to inform me of their systems, 
rights, and respective enmities, and particularly 
of the attachment of the opposition party to the 
inveterate enemy of France — England. 

" You wiH soon learn," said they, ^' that all 
our Gcnevese revolutions are but attempts 
within our walls, at trying the grand revolution, 
which England meditates in the ipterior of your 
country, and which torments you. An enormous 
English subsidy maintains the democratic party 
here, and enriches their leaders. If you desire 
official proof of this, you will find it in an act of 
the privy council, which may be styled a stipula- 
tion between Great-Britain and a few of theh^ads 
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of our revolutionists. This public rfieasufe fs jt 
scandal to Great-Britain, who is not ashamed 
to act in Geneva the part which France had 
descended to act in Philadelphia, by paying the 
leaders of a party against tlfe Government." 

The democrats said, " We are not ignorant 
that it is represented in France, that dTvernois,- 
Claviere, and Duroveray, have received large 
sums id effect a revolution both iti Frante 
and Geneva, and that they are pensioners to' 
George III. Time will prove this to be a mere 
calumny. The revolutions we have begun, are^ 
still making, and shall continue to make^ are 
revolutions of opinion, and not tumultuary 
movements, commanded and paid by England. 
During your legation, citizen resident, you will 
learn this of yourself." 

The aristocratic party, producing ofRcial pa- 
pers, repaed, that the English character, not- 
withstanding its hatred to France, was stiJI 
too honourable to descend to the mean views 
which debased the Genevese exiles, who are 
the dregs. and scum of our revolutions. " Not- 
only," said they,. '* is the French revolution,^ 
which is goiag on, their work, but they have, 
been employed in the scrvie-e. . qf England,. 
as leaders in its execution. • We hav^ apolitical . 
problem ■ ready for your solutip.n, ggucqrnmg; 
these very revdlutionary.'GeaeveSOi-whx^ .^^^qra- 
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brought tip in this country in the heart of our 
conspiracies, and employed by England against 
the well-being of Lewis XVI. and France itself. 
We had determined to raise your curiosity, and 
then leave to yourself the means of satisfying It j 
but, since you ^re disposed to listen to us, we 
will leave you the. paper, the explanation oS 
which you will find at your leisure, by affixing 
the names to the numbers which represent 
them.'* 



i^OTES on the Rei)olutionists brought up in the Centre of the 
Genevese Conspiracies ; exiled as Incendiaries - by France, 

' Switzerland, and Piedmont, in 1782; and since employed by 
England, to revolutionise monarchical, constitutional, and 
republican France, '•I' • 

1 

t * , 

1. He overturned thc^^ncient government of France, and- 
acted in concert with the English, to efFect its de- 
struction. 

2. He seized or\ the moment of alarm occasioned by the 
departure <rf Lewis XVI. for Mont-^Medy^ to propose to 
the secret English council, resident at Paris, the pro* 
claiming republican France. 

3. The old government being abolished, he was employed 
to destroy the constitutional monarchy, by Paying th^ 
faubourg St. Antoine fpr tl>e 20th pf June, and the 

^ Marseillese and others fpr the 10th of August, 

4* The constitutional monarchy existing no longer, h^ 
was occupied* in the destruction cf the foundations 
of all government, • and especially republican ones. 
Ijiftving two years ^ince quitted, revolutionary. France, 
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he went to London^ to receive there the baneful instrac^ 
tions, which he afterwards brought back with him. 

5. Every well-established govcmnicnt in France being 
the enemy of England, his employment consists in 
presiding in London in the private office of the mini- 
ster for foreign affairs, charged with revolutionising 
France. 

6» Of the ancient establishments of industry under the 
French monarchy, a few declining manufactories at 
Lyons are all you have remaining. They are scatp 
tering millions there at this moment, on the English 
account, to destroy this centre of your trade. 

7. After he had ruined us, he ruined you, in 1789, 1790^ 
and 179 ] . He was tlie counseUor and friend of Mirabeau» 
and those like him. He did still more in 1792 and 
1793. He spared Austria and England the odium of 
declaring war against you, by inducing the legislative 
body, and the Brissotine faction, to declare iu 

8. He is not to be defined. 

They have deluged Europe with blood. At Paris and 
London tears can never cease to flb^'. It was not with«» 
out cause that we got rid of and banished them. Tou 
have no doubt received your instructions : yet the eight 
foregoing articles are of more consequence to a French 
resident than any instructions whatever \ but yov must 
expound them yourself. ' 

4 

This political problem remained some days 
without a comment ; but one of the partisans 
of the exiles of 1782, casting his eyes on the 
paper, boasted of being able to unriddle it, and 
used these remarkable expressions, " This paper 
relates to us. Well, what can they do to us ? 
What is past is no more." At the same time 
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ke wrote the , following names/ with k pencil^ 
under the seveial figures corresponding to the 
above noteSi 

.1 2 , S .4.5. 

(**) Dumont, Clavihres. Marat. D'lvernoiSi 
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Gasc and Jdnot. Durbverdy. Grenti. 

The conversation and writings of the two 
parties^ theti so agitat^d^ deserve to be recorded^ 
That part of the English people that vvishes to see 
peace and harmony restored between England 
and France will theti be able to judge hoW 
nauch its administration forgot the dignity of a 
great nation, when it kept men like these in its 
pay, and directed their fatal talents against our 
social organisation. I shall here continue an 
-epitome of their expressions and writings; 



Conduct qftlie Revolutionists towards the ancient French 

Monarchy. 

^^ Mr. Necker," said the Genevese aristocrats^ 
-" had no sooner, by his ministerial conduct, 
-begun the subversion of the* old constitution^ 
by those measures whith were the, necessary 
prelude^ than the ablest of our revolutionists 
appeared in France and/^t Geneva, in the per-* 
soil of d'lvernois, the principal author of the 
plans hostile to your internal quiet. The Eng- 

VOL. v. T 
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lish embassador^ lord Gower, unblushingly 
received him, and introduced htm to others. 
Their first desire was to be on a more intimate 
footing with Mr. Necker, and propagate the 
principles of your revolution. Clavieres, who 
had also been exiled by Lewis XVI., soon hast- 
ened to Piris with his revolutionary plans. The 
doubling the number of the tters-itat^ debating 
in one chamber, and uniting the aristocratic 
minority to the armed and over-heated demo- 
cracy, were the first acts which the Geoevese 
revolutionists guided in France. What they 
had attempted here they, now p«-oposed to exe- 
cute theijfe. By repeated memorials they se- 
cured the friend^ip .of Mirabeau> who found 
among their plans a revolution ready formed, 
and called Duroveray his revolution-master, and 
Clavieres his finance-master. The most mis- 
taken parties in France became the friends of 
these common disturbers j and Mirabeau had 
scarcely received the first price of his attachment 
to a party, by whom he was secretly paid, than 
he. gave up hh/Courier deJPjwaice to ourCane- 
ve«e revolationiste, Daroyeray, Clavieres, Du- 
mont, and Reybas. . Tfe eloquent pen of Mira- 
beau had raised the list of subscribers to th^ 
mimbfcir of, ^x thousand ^ but the wretched 
style of otir disturbers reduced, it so low, that 
England had. to pay the whole expense of 
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thfe journal. The Courier* de Provence pointed 
oiit the revolutions still necessarj?? in France; 
the individuals who ought to be detested and 
persecuted; and the quantity of assignats to 
be created^ in order to effect the exportation 
of your money , as had before been wished 
by Elngland, To be thoroughly informed of 
the intentions of this junto ppwer^ read the 
memorials, speeches, and motions of Mirabeau, 
the sketches of which were furnished by our 
Genevese^ Mirabeau adjusting them agreeably 
to his own style and. manner. Thej^i read the 
journal itself, and you will find the miseries pre- 
pared foryou by the restless vindic^iveness of Eng* 
land, assisted by the men we proscribed in 1782. 
Read also the journal of Brlsspt,aQd his motions i 
exiled from Frante by M. de Vergennes, as the 
others had been from Qenevd. . Companions in 
misfortunes and adventures, you vill see them 
accomplices in revenge/* 



OJ the Conduct qf the Oenevese Disturbers agcdnit constitutional 

Frdnce. ' 

" If there were any period more unfitting than 
another for declaring a republic, it was certainly 
that of the king*s flight/The national assembly, 
though influenced by thedemooracy, was almost 
wholly, both in spirit and priticipIe;€or royalty. \ 

T 2 . 
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Yet this was the moment chosen by our exiles for 
forwarding the intentions of Great-Britain, who 
saw during the existence of the constituent as- 
sembly, in your internal commotions, nothing 
but the expulsion of tlie house of Bourbon, the 
means of establishing a new dynasty on the 
continent, and the dismemberment of France. 
You may remember a certain disturber of the 
cordeliers, named Duchatelet : it was he who 
lent his name to the writings of our Genevese*. 
** Meanwhik Jhe fabric raised by our exiles in 
France was supported nearly in the same way as 
their plans of government at Geneva^ They had 
succeeded with the heads of the constituent as- 
sembly, in procuring the adoption of a royal- 
popular democracy : a democracy which^ breath 
might destroy. To overthrow this, our emissaries 
joined the Brissotines, who, previous to the 10th 
of August, were the montagnards of the second 
legislature. England wished to make France, al- 
ready torn by factions, and believed to be dis- 
membered by the treaty of Pilnitz, declare war 
against Austria. It was besides in contempla- 
tion to destroy your Austrian alliance of 1756. 

- * Madame Roland, in the first part of her Memoirs^ page 40» 
fia)r»; '' Dumpnt 0m Qenevese, a. man of abilities, was editor 
of the joukrnal Callefd the Rqfublican, to which Duchatelet, an 
ofHcer in tiie army, lent his name ; and Condorcet, Brissot, 
and Qthers, wcfd preparing to give their assisitance. 
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Thfi Brafit>tmes .took upon thenl the- whjol^ 
odium of the declaration of the war, which; 
©»r[ exiles succeeded in raising iip,, for the be- 
nefit of England, against your best' friei1<i%^^fr& 
ymH astfite neutral .pow^erg, wittK>ut. making >tiiy;r 
distinction i)etwee*afth<9se who were friendly . au<|^ 
tjtose who w^re iijiipaical to F^nce. r , • ••' 
'rJf;ltMiis at tMsnj4Mt»r«, so^rdr^adfid-.to- the. 
^ourtiolhat .Ealgtaftfl, Jafter having; at a^gre^ 
cxpe»3e, iiaised.tiiQ;^nswgehtis.:Off tibe suburb* 
of I^rifi, OB the 14th irf July and Sthof Octob^^ 
Qfi Sfee kiiag-'s' flight, determined^ inxioncert with 
AeTduke of Orlealna^.. to have a man of its'owi% 
ifli.tiife French mihistry*, This the queen's parly 
©•ppjised. -^ Sbci was Ihofoughiy informed of the 
reyohitionary views' of Englanjd. The English 
party, therefore, inetijyith, difficulties in gating 
Cla^ieies elec ted oli. Bait tbe^ the faction gpfc 
over, by terrifying;iheiqueen. . The last foi:gery 
of. ateignats havingv incensed tfeepMrlcJte, a se^ 
cret po'uncil, formed o£ two of our eiiles^ ifjk 
whicb. Brissotupr^iddd, jjegolved to. accuse hel? 
of havisg pommandfed and directed the fabricjh 
tion of these assignats, unless she admitted 
Ciavi^res into the ministry. The court of France 
might be truly said to throw itself wilfully into" 
thegulf, for it was. previously wai:ned and in-. 
«$ructedupon the subject. The king wa;s,4i.ow>. 
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ever, so weak as to call the Genevese into 
the mmiAry. 

♦f Clavieroa was a kind of adventurer, replete 
wltb that daring spirit, those views and vices, 
which are dangerous in every state. Such was 
tibe opinion entertained of him by all men of 
sense in Geneva; and be was, beside, considered 
as one whose honesty was at lea^st doubtful. Four 
^tentates had banished him fix>m Geneva, 
by whom he bad b^en also excepted on every 
amnesty, on account of his seditions and^plots 
for the absolute destruction^of his country, if he 
eould not govern there a^ he pleased. The 
king could npt be ignorant^ that he had been 
appointed distributor of the strange subsidy of 
*G,000/. together with lord GrenviUe and other 
Englisiimen *. Accordingly the caurt no sooner 
recovered from the fright intoi which firtssot's 
menaces had thrown it, di^n Ciavii^res .was 
dismissed. Offended at faavjng thus reniained 
i^ administration for a few days only, on 
the 20th of Junie he raised the suburbs against 
the king with the EngRsbs • money^ and dt- 

* DlvQnsok hw givean a portri^it of CJkvi^res in two liuw, 
*' Clavi^res/' says he, " loved deraoerac)',. though perhaps he 
had njore of it in his head than in his morals J* D'lvernois, the 
sharer of his adventures and revoluticms, must surely be well 
acquaifttM wit]^ bis character* 



jrected thena to the pal^, which they forcibljr 
entered. 

" YQ^ know tbc; events of the 10th of Au* 
giast: it w^s nqqes^ary that pi^r English ev^l^" 
Siirieai should gqinthis second victory, for Cl^-^ 
vi^res tp'be once more raised ^o tl^e ministry-i* 
A mjni&try which prpyedin^h is instance stjH mpr^ 
di^^sttpus thw !|r the fQynpier. Denton received 
froin CJavieres th^ sums, which were employe^j^ 
in tihe revolution of August f^id the sub^^ 
^quent ms^ssacrerS of thi^ 2d o/ Sieptember ^ ^^ 
Mr. Pitt threw on Brissot, ?ind bjs party, t^p 
odiuQi of a fleiQlaration of war, which w,^ 
CQntTfMTy to the wishes of England. The gi* 
rQndi&tSi p^s^cofed by the. mpntagnards, qfr- 
4e^V0ur^ to gave jtjhj^mselves. ,by ^ ^o^itigfi 
with the modera^Sj ^nd Ifiboured tp presei^vp 
the king, when they dethroned him ; while the 
tnotitaghards, by dethroning himj were desirous 
^of ending his reigti and his' life together. 

^^ WJbep this unfortunate monarch, was con- 
demtied> to sufier death, tfasen it was that the 
banished Genevese returned tfiumphant, opened 
the clubs which had b^en shut up in 1782, ^r^d 
d second time overthrew the constitution and gov 
irerhment of their country. ' Read the official 
. speech of the revplutior^isjt Anspach, whjch^ 
though exiled from ^Geneva in 1782, he.ddiVer^d 
in 1792, in the presence of your predecessbr. 
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M.Chateauneuf; andyouwillsee the irnfortunate 
monarch of the French, when a prisoner in the 
Temple, still the object of the rage of our revo- 
lutionists, and in what manner they express it in 
presence of his envoy. Yet Lewis XVI. did 
^ot send his troops against the Genevese 
democrats till they had" thrown their govern- 
ment, his ally, into irons*. - Thishatred to the 
king was, however, conducted with much pre-» 
caution, and step by step, by Eng>and, from 
•whom our Genevese revolutionist's hold their 
immediate commission. Advisers and bankers 
to Mirabeau, from the time of the opening of 

• 

•the states-general, they consulted ' with him on 
the sending back the troopS from the Vhamp de 
MarSy and the d'etention of ' the • monfarch in 
the Tuileriesf, When Lewis XVL set off 

* Anspach's speech was made in Pecember * 1792, 
when Lewis XVI. was a prisoner. He ^praised Cha- 
teauneuf, the French resident, as the apostle of the rights 
of inan. He said, that the Genevese patriots, often van-* 
quLshed but never sitbdaied, were the tutors of the *Fj?ench 
in revolution, 'f Does it not become," said he, *'. a Just and 
generous nation, to efface by benefits the injuries of a king 
Which have cost us so many tears V Anspach then thanked 
Ch^teauneuf for the interest he had taken in his revolutionary 
success. It is certain that the brigands supported the revolu- 
tion with blows worthy the muscles of an ox. And it is this 
spirit of propagating revolutions^ this Genevese spirit, which, 
when introduced in France, armed all Eiirope against us. 

f See the eulogium of Mirabeau bjf GF5|ius,r the colleagi^e 
of Clavieres, and exiled from Geneva with him in 1782. I^ 
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ftwf. Varenties, the Geneyese Dumcnt, behind 
the curtain^ under the name >of Duchsltelet, h 
ready to offer* his plan of a republic. When 
at length you have a first consftitution, ClaViereS 
inWlts it by raising the mob of Paris on the 
20th of June. If the legislative; body receives 
the conquered monarch on the 10th of'Aii- 
gust, the Oertevese Marsitj domineenng in the 
municipality of Paris, agitates the question, 
■whether^ thi^ ' prince should be sent t6 "the 
T(E»ni^-4riidi"ffreJ)afpe90the i^ay fdr' his' exe- 
cution, r he 'blows df ' our Genevese adven- 
turers, who interfered in 'your revoRition, were 
chiefly aimfed against thfe royal- person. It i$ 
the centre of 'Authority which is- the object of 
their direct atfkcks. 

' ^* In this situation of things,- how do the 
Englfah and*%>a«i^h act ? The latter, undertak- 
ing in a high (tone- to defend the king, inspired 
new courage in the party which'opposed Marat, 
and gained the accused monarch a few votes 
from the deputies of the provinces on the Spanish 
borders. Th^re is no doubt, that had England 
.shown the same solicitude, it would have pro- 
duced many more from those of the westerh 



I. 



his ISth page he' sa^, that Mirabeau was stadying a course 
of politics under '•' Claviores,^ formerly honoured with exile, 
a man of an enlarged m*nd, penetrating, profound, and au 
<able calculator.'? cv r ■ y: 
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coast. Mr.. Pitt afterwards thought it n6 dis** 
grace to Great-Britsiin to arm the royaUsts to 
destroy. Why thea did he think it degrading 
to take a few political steps for the p?e$ei- 
vatioa of the monarch i The decree fof the 
king's death passed only by a majority of ftvc: 
three more negative votes would accordingly 
have been sufficient to save him j and Mr. Pitt 
was well acquainted with the art (^ gaining ia 
a great assembly those whom moi>ey caA : pur^ 
chase. But naturally of a glo^niy.^dis^iigitionj 
and a profound calculator, he rejected the gene** 
rous opinion of Mr. Fox^and elvtded all measures 
favourable to the king, even thosp Qificial steps 
of friendship and protection to. which the op* 
position, and the English in general^ were in- 
clined in this fatal juncture. Mr. Pitt might in 
a nmment have destroyed all the revolutionary 
and preparatory measures of thed'ivemois, Du** 
roverays, and Dumonts ; he might have annihi- 
lated the insurrections of the mob of the sub- 
urbs, planned, executed, and paid .by Clavieres; 
he could have rendered null all the attempts and 
violence of Marat. The intentions of Englaod, 
in receiving these revolutionists, were far from 
being unsullied; nor did she send them to France 
when in a state of revolution, without meaning. 
According to the system of Mr. Pitt, it was the 
interest of England to reduce your country to 
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a state ibat it ^ould «0;:J6nger dare tp ac- 
cuse .tibee- Eiigliah of ifegicide. , Mr# J^itt WA^ 
deaiTous ihafe his country should have noQtca-i 
aicMi tereafteilor hang do^?i^ th^ir head^ wben 
out. of! their own islaud>- io coti&equen^e i of 
the manifestoes^ of yo^t minist^i^jo and f.tJw 
writings of. .your authors 5. und Jt M, h^^^^s/9i 
' the English. »tUl blu$h .>t the ^^ijequtipn <rf 
Charles^ > L, ifl>8t a few adventw^r?, zH!irt\H^d 
in the cjon&piracies of Geneva,- and- who bad 
departed w\th an ill regulated mind from.th^ 
(Centre of jow jrevolut joinsi that Dumont, d'lver^ 
nois, Clavieres^ Marat, and others^ were emt 
ployjed in the execution of the variou$ j^refiea 
and .proacriptions of the I4th of July, the 20tH 
Off June, the 10th of August, and. the 2l8t 
of Januia^. Englishmen, I will venture to say,' 
were seaKJ^y capablqof conducting these revo-» 
lutiQns.:them.selves,^ because they w^m not ex- 
asperated against your government to the same 
degree as!^.our exiles were. 

" ThvifS Mr. Pittj in. the house of commons^ 
treated with contempt the generous motion of 
Mn Fok, who certainly expressed the wish q£ 
all: Europe^ of France, and, I may aay, of the 
majority of the national convention, who wtn 
held during these circumstances in a state of 
teitor^ both by the toqimune of Paris and ita 
awn minority. 

*^ In the upper house, lord GrenviUe stood 



ready *ta rejiecl a'siftiildf motion, shotiM such a 
on^b^ made by any noble lord. The marquis 
of >Lansdown ferfifctght it forward : the tninister's 
fepijTwa^ ^ But with whom in France can we 
ireat^ Wjould not the- negotiating with such 
men be '^ to acknowledge the republic? Would 
not4he^char5tcter knd dignity of Great-Britain 
be dishonoured by treating with so desperate 
ii rabble? We have nothitig to fear from the new 
goviernment, ' nothing to negotiate with its 
^gent^j and nothing to communicate to them 
without derogating from the national dignity/ 
Hence it appears that Mr. Pitt and lordGrenville 
•—who did not think Great-Britain degra^d by 
granting fifty thousand pounds by stipulation 
to a few Genevese, banished in 1782^ cby four 
united nations; to men excepted frort! every 
amnesty, arid so excepted in consequcrice of a 
horrible plot they had formed to blow-up their 
native city— could in the English parliament 
declare it to be derogatory to Great-Brilain 
to -negotiate in favour of an imprisoned mon- 
archy though all Eurof)e have since applauded 
the gentle and conciliatory negotiation' of the 
Spaniards. 'Lord Grenville had not thought him- 
self » disgraced by accepting the office of distri- 
butor of- the subsidy, and becoming the col- 
teague»of a dlvernois and a Clavieres : yet he 
could assert the dignity of the kingdom to be en*- 
dangered by treating with'Lebruh for tKe king's 
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safety ; or with Clavieres, one of his own col- 
leagues, i 

*' As there were but three votes wanting in 
the convention for the minority to have becomie 
the majority, and prolonged the days of the m(Mi* 
arch, whose death has cost France so much blood, 
and raised against it such ,a storm of revenge j 
it follows, that Lewis XVI. was beheaded by the 
predpminating faction of Marat the Genevese, 
who had just succeeded to the faction, of Hit 
Genevese Clavieres. From these two factious 
united, originated the 14th of July, the 21st of 
June, and the 10th of August. The Marat 
faction, by the 21st i?f January, completed thp 
plan for the destruction of the French govern- 
ment. 

" There is something in the proceedings of 
the French republic, as well as in our own, of 
which I will give yoa the secret clew. I givef it 
not to the French resident, but to a Fr^iich- 
maii attentive to ;the history of hi$ countrj^, 
from whom we expect ai stop to be put-^fo 
those oxylike blows, those. tortures, which, ber 
fore his coming, were dealt among, us, to set 
in motion the revolution ; and of whom weio^Jy 
ask, that, not from partiality, but justice, he rfUl 
refuse his influence, and support to the vicdent 
revolutionary party by which . we are: goy^rnedi 



The clew I meaiij the clew at onco to your 
revolution and ours, is this, that all the ma- 
terials of which these revolutions* are fonned 
were first prepared by England, in the same man** 
ner as the trading watchmakers of this city dU 
rect the making of a watch : the parts were 
distributed to each, as in Geneva every part 
of a watch is given to its appropriate artist ; one 
makes the case, another the dial-plate, another 
the springs, and another the wheels :— the result 
of the whole is a watch. 

" In all our revolutions, there is the same pre- 
concerted mechanism/ the same combined an4 
perfect effect. Our government meanwhile be* 
coines inert, and slumbers, and our disturbers 
hold their secret committees. Our clubs are 
then their executive power : when they are 
opened, there is no longer any government; 
when they are closed, it resumes its functions. 
With you, as at Geneva, there existsrevolutionary 
classes, whose savage hierarchy perfectly imitates 
the constitutional one. Our expatriated Gene- 
vese, who direct piir revolution, have preserved 
this hierarchy, and the revolotion accordiiitgily ex- 
hibits a continual successioa of destructive pas- 
sions, sowell arranged^ that thie nun^cf Mn Necker 
made way for the ^riseof Clavidres ^ the ruin of 
Claviilres for the faction of Maraft, &c. There 
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was a getiera! luiion and friendship between 
them m 1789. In 1792, they were scattered- 
different wajrs, London being the common trunk 
from which the revolutionary ramifications di- 
verge.— Would you learn by some characteristic 
sign the nature of the other f>ubaltern factions, 
either of France or Geneva, who have managed 
the sums scattered by England in your revolution? 
I will describe them to you^ by one general ob- 
servation : * They are men who have never been, 
are not now, and never will be, content with any 
form of 'government in Franfce, but wBI be 
traitors to them all.' " 

On Ike Conduct qf the ^enrctx Comtmhsionvr^, Disiri^wtmt tf 
the English Subsidy , c^Ut the E^tablishnettt <^ the Fitmh Q<h 
verwHent, - r 

" There is in Geneva one of the illumlnati, 
but an honest man, by name Chenaud, a notary, 
replete with good intentions toward France. H^ 
is said to be initiated in the secrets of a branch' 
of the German illuminati. Who havfe separated^ 
from the original stem, becau&e their plans for' 
the destruction or reformation of all h«rtiaii. 
institutions are much more moderate. It is said, 
that this notary, on every particular period of thp,^ 
resolution, has regularly evjeiry .year infounajwii 
ydur predecessor*, and Ijewis X¥I.vin wriWrg,' 
what misfortunes the destroying party werecoii-* 
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certijig against France for the year to come *. t 
have even heard it affirmed, that he offered effec- 
tual means for stopping the course of these revo* 
lutions, which in the end will ravage all France. 
If this be true, and I have no^ reason to doubt it, 
it appears that the French are the mere tools, 
and that their virtues, as well as their pas- 
sions and crimes, have been alike employed- 
to transform your government into a revolu- 
tion. 

" I have been assured, that Chenaud^s pene- 
tration went so far, that he knew beforehand 
all the various adventures, partly romantic and. 
partly sanguinary, of one of our most noted revo- 
lutionists, Clavieres. This penetration is by no 
meam impossible to be acquired in states subject, 
like this, to periodical revolutions. The leaders 
of the revolutionary party are themselves exact 
calculators of future revolutions. They are so 
certain of the success of their crimes, that one 
qf them has in his own character delineated 
them all. J will give you, from memory, the 
word^ written by Clavieres under his own 
portrait. 

* I received mysejf a series of letters from Mr. Chenaud, 
during my fiftfeen months legation, and IfcfUnd among the* re- 
cords of formisr lagatibiu the letters m question . written by 
Mr* Che^aud to my predecessor$, who dQspis^d his infor- 
mation. 
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iFalling, rising, stricken dowti, destroying* 

5 6 7 S 

retreating, advancing, s<:opping, and pursued *'. . 

• *' You will see the giddiness of these, revdu- 
tionary heads, and niay judge whether they 
were calculated by nature for any thing but 
destruction, or were not destined by the evi^ 
geniuses of France and Geneva to be the 
scourge of those two nations. (Reiiiember also 
they will become indirectly that of the Eng- 
lish.) ' ',,' 
** In reality, when the old government of 

France was overthrown, its hierarchy destroy- 
ed, its greateft men murdered by the Sep- 

* 1. /viffijfg'.— Their exception from the am^iesty of 17 82* 
and their exile by the four nations of France, Geneva, 
Berne, and Sardinia. 

2. Rising,~^The act by which Clavi^re?, Duroveray, and 
d'lvernois, were named distributors of the English subsidy. 

S, 4. Stricken doumf-^^destroj/ing.-^'The 14th of July, and 
other revolutions of the constituent assembly.-^See the 
Courier de Provence, by Clavi^res, d* Ivernois, Duroveray, 
and Reybas. 

5. -Re/fva^ewg.— The fusillade of the Fidd of Mars pat a 
momentary stop to the English revolution^ and produced 
constitutional France. 

6. ^rfrfl7/ci7ig.— The first administration of Clavieres. 

7. «S^o>p/>i7ig»— His being turned out of the ministry. 

8. -ParjMcd.— His second ministry, and the 20th of iano 
and lOlh of August. 

Biit he guessed whither his destiny would lead him in 
ihis pursuit, which he prevented- by suicide-. 

VOL. V. V 
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tembrisers, or conducted to the scaffold^ 
when constitutional France was also destroy- 
ed; your nation still retained an intelligent, 
active, and industrious population. You 
had valuable manufactures. Lyons was still 
the centre of your commerce ; the foreign 
imports amounted constantly to ninety or a 
hundred millions (of livres), which you owed 
to the existence of this interesting spot. Alas [ 
the envy of England destroyed at this period 
the city of Lyons, by the hands of the Gene- 
vese. Enormous sums were bestowed on the 
Precy party by the court of London, through 
the channel of Geneva, in order, under the 
protection and favour of our revolutionary 
government, to destroy the jacobins. Equal 
sums were sent to the heads of the jaco- 
bine faction, to destroy the shopkeepers. 
Five per cent are to be gained by this means^ 
say the members of the Genevese govern- 
ment. See, on the other hand, the troops of 
the convention which already surround Lyons, 
the capital of your trade, which the mur- 
derous disputes of the revolutionists and roy- 
alists will no doubt rase to its foundations. 
I took care that the French resident here 
should be informed, though indirectly, of the 
time when this should take place. With any 
other government, the agents of England, who 
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were charged with the general direction q£ 
the commotions at Lyons, would have been 
taken in the fact, and been punished for an 
act of perfidy, that would have involved the 
two nations in open war. 

" But the revolutionary Genevese govern- 
ment is influenced by the majority of indi- 
viduals, who received the pay of England in 
1783. Can it then punish that power for 
continuing its benefactions to your enemies*?'* 



* In consequence of this and other information^ I laid 
a complaint at the time before the revolutionary Genevese 
government, or rather before its committee of general safety, 
on the impunity with which various extraordinary sums were 
sent to Lyons by way of Geneva. The president of that 
committee, who was one of the exiles of 1782, answered 
me officially, that I was not ignorant that the government 
had made judicial inquiries into the proceeding. 

These inquiries were mere pretences, and Janot had the 
confidence to require me to punish the authors of the bill 
posted on the walls of Geneva, which denounced the re- 
mittance of money from England to Lyons through the 
medium of the Genevese government. 

Bertrand, the mayor of Lyons, on my interrogating him 
concerning the aids received by his party at Lyons, of 
which he was chief, re'plied, " It is true the leaders of 
the patriots have had assistance, and wanted nothing ; but 
far from receiving a present from the court of London^ 
which we should have rejected with horror, I declare that 
all those sums were furnished from the office of secret 
expenses of the committee of public safety ; at least so we 
are constantly assured by those who supply usj 

V 2 
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Here end the first private conversations, and 
the first minutes of the partisans of the former 
Genevese government. 

The Genevese democracy, triumphant ift 
1792, owed its success to the decline of 
Lev^ris XVl., who had been the protector of 
the old establishment. It w^s also indebted 
for it to the influence of Clavi^res and Brissot's 
party, who rose in proportion as they degraded 
the royal authority. 

The Genevese aristocrats called the Swiss ia 
vain to their aid, who entered Geneva in 1792. 
The allied cantons uselessly took this expiring 
aristocracy under their protection. Clavieres, 
knd the executive council, ordered Montesquiou 
and his army to advance to Geneva, keep the 
government at bay, and insist on the expulsion 
of the Swiss troops. The three potentates had, 
in the time of Lewis XVI., by their military 
operations, freed the aristocratic party, then 
imprisoned by the democrats, and restored the 
two orders of the state of that republic to their 
constitutional situations. Our troops were des- 
tined, by Clavieres and Brissot, in 1792, to 
destroy this harmony, and abolish their relative 
positions and powers, by the too great weight 
thrown into the scale of the denlocracy. When 
general Montesquiou employed those proper 
forms, wh^h a great power should necessarily 
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adopt to a kss, Clavi/eres and Bris^sot, in 
the eagerness of revenge, passed a decree of 
accusation against this general, who had at^ 
tached himself to the populaf party in Frajioe 
in the year 1789, by renouncing all his title? and 
honours. Democracy then reigned a second 
time in Geneva. The distributors of the Eng- 
lish money, banished and excepted from the 
amnesties of 1782, enter the city in triumph, 
open the clubs, overthrow the government, its 
councils, and constitutions, create an ,admini- 
jsirative committee of government, and a com- 
mittee of general safety. Already, in the month 
of Dece.mber .1792, was a trial rnade in Geneva 
pf that revolutionary government, wl\ich was to 
take place in France in the ensuing October. 
And as a painter preserves his ideas by a sketch 
.before he enters on a larger piece, so Britain, 
,by means of Brissot, Clayieres, and the other 
.restored exiles, tried the effect of the revolu- 
tion, on a smaller scale, in the city of Genevia. 
Should not the effect of such a machine on the 
interior of a country have been ascertained ? It 
was close to one of these revolutionary machines 
that I was appointed resident minister by the 
•executive council, before the. committee of pub- 
lic safety was in being. A short time after .my 
.arrival, I promised the Genevese magistrate, 
from whom principally I received the abpye 
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anecdotes, that I would never join the existing 
government, or the democratic party, against 
its opponents. I promised to use all my 
endeavours to induce Barthelemy to get the 
constitution accepted at Berne, and to termi- 
nate the revolutionary government. The natu- 
ral animosity of the party who were exiled in 
1782, and victorious in 1792, put the aristo- 
cratic party in imminent dread of new insurrec- 
tions and dreadful retaliation. I farther engaged 
to grant no official assistance to the revolutionary 
excesses of that government. The dangerous 
resentment of the predominating clubs against 
this pacific system was foreseen. I was an- 
swered : " I have, and I always shall have, a 
democratic magistrate depending on me, and 
am possessed of other means, which authorise 
me to promise you, that, whatever may happen 
in France or at Geneva, you and your family 
will be safe, if you, on your part, faithfully 
execute the treaty, and if no free ^nd spon- 
taneous act be performed here by the French 
legation against our party ; except in case of 
any of its members happening to do any thing 
notoriously obnoxious to punishment.'* 

A year from my arrival at Geneva passed 
on, during which that republic enjoyed the 
most perfect tranquillity. It was freed from the 
revolutionary government 3 it adopted the consti- 
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tution of Barthelemy, founded on principles of 
public probity and equity, at a time when those 
qualities were banished from the constituted 
authorities, and procured it to be adopted by 
the cantons allied to Geneva. Not a drop of 
blood was shed in the course of this year ; not 
a single revolutionary detention, or one confis- 
cation, took place. 

But the year being ended, the public trea- 
sury was found empty. An impost was de- 
manded by the government, and refused by the 
general assembly of the people. The govern- 
ment party accused the party of rich aristocrats 
of a desire of destroying it, and draining the 
public treasury. In 1782 a few individuals of 
the existing government accused the govern- 
ment, then taxed with aristocracy, of insulting 
the will and majesty of the sovereign people. 
In 1792, the same individuals, when become 
the government themselves, continued the in- 
sult; they take arms against the decision of 
the sovereign, and raise the popular societies 
to accuse and punish it. The great club of the 
revolutionists of the mountain at Geneva, the 
first agent of the government, declared itself in 
a state of revolution, and divided into nineteen 
clubs, to accuse those suspected of aristocracy, 
the aristocrats, and the party called englues y so 
denominated because they were moderate in 
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their principles, and were attached to or stuck 
by the aristocracy. These nineteen clubs took 
up arms, to obtain, by revolutionary right, from 
the rich Genevese, what freedom had allowed 
them to refuse or grant to the avarice of the 
government, who had joined the insurgent 
clubs. 

The armed clubbists entered the houses of the 
wealthy citizens, ** usurping," said a neutral 
magistrate of integrity, " the name of revolih 
tionistSy which is appropriate only to a people 
in arms against its tyrants. Those clubbists, 
armed and in insurrection against the sovereign 
will of the people legally known, imprisoned. 
In one night, the eighth part of the nation. We 
have neither princes, nobles, nor catholic priests; 
but, under pretence of the aristocracy of riches, 
thje clubbists named a commission, who arbi* 
trarily exiled, imprisoned, and shot, five hun** 
dred Genevese, and plundered them of a mil' 
Jion and a half of florins." 

The Swiss, who had withdrawn their troops 
the preceding year, hoping the democracy 
would not go to extremes against the opposite 
party, seeing that the democrats now sported 
with their own government, that that very 
government sported with itself, that it joined 
the clubs, and shot the aristocrats, stuck up 
the fpUowin^ proclamation in all partSji difi^ 
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daining all communication alike with the re- 
volutionists and syndics. " Geneva," said they 
in their proclamation, ^^ that republic in which 
we have always taken so much interest, result- 
ing from the long and intimate relations and 
alliances subsisting between us, and the habitual 
connexions of immediate neighbourhood, is 
given up to unheard-of calamities, of which it 
is impossible to guess the duration or conse- 
iquences. At the very moment when they gave 
us reason to expect the return of tranquillity 
by the new order of things, which the govern- 
ment had just solemnly annotinced to vs, as well 
as to the canton of Zurich, as the term of all our 
dissensions, an armed and undisciplined mob 
attacked and destroyed at once our public free- 
dom and personal security. They were seen 
violating the dwellings of individuals with open 
force,, tearing a number of persons from their 
homes, putting them arbitrarily under arrest, 
and immuring them in various prisons. Blood has 
been died, and citizens have been sacrificed, 
^en against the consent of a majority of votes, and 
'nezo victims are pointed out, neiv attempts are 
' forming on persons and property, which are 
carrying on amidst the oaths for preserving the 
established forms and laws of the state. Geneva 
awaits in terror and amaze the fate prepared for 
it by those sanguinary rioters, xvho have usurped 
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the right of disposing of the lives and fortunes of 
their felbzc-citizens. The knowledge we have 
acquired of the criminal participation of some 
individuals of our nation in the dreadful ex- 
cesses we have just mentioned, increasing our 
affliction, and adding to our indignation, our 
paternal solicitude for the safety and honour of 
our country will not allow us to tolerate those 
men of blood, sullied with crimes, on our ter- 
ritory. We therefore order, that entrance upon 
it be interdicted them, and require, that suph 
as are known to have taken any share in these 
atrocious scenes be immediately denounced and 
seized, reserving to ourselves to pronounce 
against them the just punishment, of which 

their guilty conduct in a city so long our ally 
shall have rendered them deserving." 

The clubbists, in their proclamations, answer- 
ed, that these were aristocratic complaints. 

Already an eighth of the population of Ge- 
neva, under accusation of aristocracy, was shut 
up in prison in the heats of July, where they 
awaited their fate in terror. The club of the 
Grate, the favourite of the government, was the 
first to take up arms, and put the citizens under 
confinement. A committee of seven, named 
by the clubbists, and invested with absolute 
power, superseded the government. On the en- 
suing day, twenty-one clubs had nominated 
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the twenty-one judges of the revolutionary tri- 
bunal, whose sentences of death were to be 
ratified by the revolutionary citizens. 

The members of this tribunal, which was 
formed by the clubs like the tribunals of the 
2d of September, sat without coats, in nothing 
but pantaloons, their necks and breasts open, 
and their arms bare above the elbow; each 
had a pistol in his girdle, and a sabre slung in 
a scarf, which hung over the shoulder; they 
were surrounded by wine, brandy, strong li- 
quors, pipes, and beer. The very garrison 
refused to obey their orders. 

In their horrid declarations, they said, ^' The 
members of the tribunal, having entered on a 
career as painful as important, had to guide 
them no rule whatever, no particular law or 
organisation ; yet, on their entrance into office, 
they found more than four hundred prisoners. 
It was therefore necessary to begin by a dis- 
crimination of crimes, which they have divided 
into seven classes :" 

1. The calling in the French, Swiss, and 
Piedmontese in 1782, and the Swiss in 1792. 

2. Aristocratical taking up arms against the 
patriots. 

3. Machinations against the independence 
of the country. 

4. Against the restoration of equality. 
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5. Against stock- jobbing. . 

6. The intrigues in Switzerland to destroy 
our alliance. 

7. For corrupting the public morals and 

mind. 

Hence, after ten years of revolution, after 
three amnesties, after the establishment of a 
peaceful constitution submitted to by all orders 
of the state, the clubbists were preparing to 
sacrifice such individuals and friends of the go- 
vernment as had instigated the exile of the po- 
pular party in 1782. 

This mournful state of Geneva, abandoned to 
the cruelty and avarice of a popular democracy, 
is a striking lesson, which should teach na- 
tions to counterpoise the opposing interests in a 
state, and the necessary ranks of society. The 
leaders of this rebellious populace were so well 
aware of this, that, having plundered the im- 
prisoned party, they distributed, according to 
their own account, 617,039 florins, under the 
title of military rewards, among the mechanics 
and persons hired to assist in .the execution of 
the sentences they might pass. This mad mob, 
while receiving forty sous a day, imagined them- 
selves in possession of an inexhauftible mine ; 
for they kept all the rich in prison. 

On the 23d of July, the revolutipnary tribunal 
condemned and banished Prevost, Cailla, and 
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Rochemont, subject to the revision of the revcM 
lutionary clubbists. On hearing of this sentence, 
the revolutionists thronged round the tribunaJ, 
which It accused of sparing the rich and con- 
demning the poor ; and required, with the most 
horrid expressions, the execution of the seven 
on whom sentence had passed; and the tribunal 
of clubbists gave orders accordingly. 

The next day the revolutionary clubbists got 
together to execute or annul the sentence ; and the 
mob called for the ratification of that passed oa 
the seven. On proceeding, however, to its for- 
mal sanction, the young and interesting Roche- 
mont is declared innocent by a great majority; 
when immediately the minority of the clubbists, 
voting for his death, join the very dregs of the 
people. Cries of rage resound from all parts. 
The tribunal, the committees, the presidents 
of each club, all are threatened to be shot ; 
and, so violent was the tumult, that the revolu- 
tionary tribunal and the military committee or- 
dered the execution of the three persons, whoia 
the majority in the tribunal and of the clubbists 
had pronounced innocent; and, lest .their vic- 
tims should escape in the night, they v/ere im- 
mediately put to death by torch-light. They 
all suffered with the utmost courage, declaring 
themselves the martyrs of freedom, the defenders 
©f the constitution of their 'country, and forgiving 
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their mis-led and intoxicated fellow citizens; 
The next day a placard was stuck up in Geneva, 
attributing their sentence to the minority, the, 
true patriots, and the intended mercy to the 
false patriots. 

Meantime the hatred toward the rich, as well 
as their pillage, increased daily : the people had 
been flattered with the hopes of plenty, if they 
would support the revolution. Historic impar- 
tiality, which ought to extend even to robbers, 
requires that we should here refer to the writings 
published by themselves. 

Watched by other plunderers, less fortunate 
in the share of the spoil, they gave an account of 
their receipts. They divided their booty into 
three classes, according to the different kinds of 
property: on one side they put the amount of 
the plate, species, wine, and hay, they had pil- 
laged and appropriated; on the other was 
placed plate and species extorted or presented as 
patriotic gifts ; and, laftly, the booty resulting • 
from effects in a state of requisition. . The re- 
volutionary committee of finances made the 
amount of the whole to be one million eight hun- 
dred and fifty thousand livres. I should add, 
that .the aristocratic party, who were plundered 
during the imprisonment of the rich, reckoned 
an equal sum lost in paper : but as those who 
were at liberty, and acting in the cause. 
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owned no more than one thousand livres in 
assignats, we will not run the risk of inserting 
a cahimny in the historic page. 

The booty being divided on the 1st of Au- 
gust, Fatio, formerly syndic, was condemned 
to death. Naville daring to defend, before 
his sanguinary judges, the old government of 
Geneva, and the necessity of a counterpoise 
of its various powers, had the like sentence 
passed on him. One of his judges, named 
Nal, gave his opinion in the following words : 
" My conscience tells me, that Naville does not 
deserve to die ; but, as it is necessary to have 
two consciences, I pass sentence on him." 
Dessonat, a deserter from the French army, 
member and secretary registrar of this tribunal, 
might have still saved, him ; the clubs having 
decreed their sanation no longer necessary to 
the sentences of the tribunal. This clubbist ma- 
gistrate spoke as follows : " Naville is an aristo- 
crat, but he has never been guilty toward the 
people : yet, though I do not think him deserv- 
ing capital punishment, as I wish to save my 
country, I condemn him to suffer death." Del- 
horme and Audeoud received the same sen* 
tence : the former as attached tp the aristo* 
cracy ; the latter, as a jobber and the inventor 
of the famous billets solidaires. 
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Then it was that the class of jobbers, so 
very numerous in Geneva, began to be in the 
utmost apprehension ; and patriotic gifts were 
poured in for the benefit of the judges and pre- 
sidents. 

All the victims suffered with fortitude and 
resignation, and with still more striking patri- 
otism and love of their country. The assassins 
having failed in their, first shot at Naville, man* 
gled as he was, he replied to their awkwardness 
and ferocity : " I told you you would miss me.*' 
At the tribunal, who gloried in its victims, he 
had pronounced a speech worthy the best days 
of the Roman republic. He spoke propheti- 
cally. "One fate," he said to them, " awaits you 
and your accomplices. Enriched by plunder, and 
absolute masters of the .state as you are, think 
not to enjoy in peace the fruit of your crimes* 
You have destroyed all those beneficial institu- 
tions, which preserved your country from despo- 
tism ; you will yourselves feel the eflfect of that 
destruction. You wish to reign free men over 
a free people, and are incapable so to do. With- 
in your own faction new factions will arise. You 
will destroy each other, to secure the authority to 
yourselves. Like tigers, you have united to gain 
your prey ; like tigers, you will tear each other 
to pieces, to devour it." These words were 
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interrupted by' savage bowlings ; but were re- 
tained by a spectator, who repeated them to 
the author of the History of the' Miseries of 
Geneva. ' ' ' 

Prevot expired publicly thanking his Wife 

for the happijiess she had bestowed on him ; and 
entreating his mother's forgiveness for having 
embittered her last years by his death. He 
exhorted his son not to meddle with public 
aflairs. 

The sanguinary authority of the tribunal 
happily expired on the 10th day of the month. 
During its session, comparable only to that of 
savages assembled to plunder and devour the 
vanquished, it had condemned thirty-seven citi- 
zens to death and to confiscation of their pro-^ 
perty, twenty-six of whom were'' cast for non- 
appearance; ninety-four were sentenced to per- 
petuai banishment and confiscation 3 and others, 
to the number of five hundred and eight, to.dif- 
fereut penalties, such as solitary confinement,, 
various periods of exile, imprisonment, andloa* 
of their offices. After these proceedings the tri- 

• bunal declared^the people sufficiently revengedr 
It is true that the rich w>ere decimated, and 
accused of having refused the impost by influ- 
encing the sovereign assembly : their* plate and - 
pocket-books had paid the tax j but .the period 
©f the miseries of Geneva' was not yet arrived. ' 

VOL. V. X 
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The suflfeuings of those in prison were worse 
than death. 1.he celebrated DeSaussure was a 
few hours under arrest *. Necker Germany, 
the brother of the famous Necker, purchased 
bis liberty by the gift of twenty thousand livres. 
I saw him soon after he recovered his liberty 
calm and collected : he neither complained of 
the loss of his money' nor of his liberty ; but 
hastened to implore fox his country the clemency 
of the senate of Berne, enraged against the baa- 
.Aitti, who had deceived them by promises of 
public . security and internal tranquillity y if the 
se.nate would acknowledge the revoiutionary 
government, and support the new constitution. 
C^ui this benevolent and geperous action be 
fprgptten ? 

The clubs had begun to pillage on the 18th 

* Letter of Citizen $oulaxie to the PresidaU qf the Revolu- 

iionari/ TribunaL 

" I am glad to be able to inform you, citizen presideat 
of the revolutionary tribunal, that citizen De Saussure is a 
U^eoxber of fourifien .of the academies of Ettrop«« as i am 
assured by a Dfmisb travelled vvbo has just left a public 
situation, and is now on his way to see the glaciers of Cha- 
mouoi. He has desired me to observe to you, tbat, should 
ci^een Oe Saussuxe receive the smallest injury, you will be 
considered by Ib^e fourteen acadf roiee as the eiiemips of human 
IjBarning; and.that, on his return, he wiil make inquiry into the 
fitfFair. I exhort you, citizen president^ to preserve for your 
country the ju^t reputation it has acquired, of being a dty 
feinoi^^ m sf i^nqes and art^i^" 
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of July ; and qri th^ ilOth of September, when 
accused of peculation, they exhibited the follow- 
ing account. This account proves, that the re- 
volutionists had, ^by their own acknowledgment, 
in the course of fifty days, plundered and con- 
sumed at least one million eight hundred thou- 
sand florins. 

It was then truly remarked, that the clubbists 
had exhausted, in the course of a few months, 
both the constitutional had revolutionary re* 
sotirces. 
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Given by the REVOLUTIONA^^ 

DeUed the \Otk of September ^ 
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RECEIPT. 

PROPERTY SEIZED. Species....' F/orins 162403 5 

' Plate....;....... 206809 4 

Wine and Hay..* 3228 11 

N. B. T^ere t's much ' 
property not yet sold, but 
xtill in sequestration, 

PATRIOTIC GIFTS. Species : 349374 

Plate 1 : 50109 

^ .54 shwes of the patriotic fund ; 

valued at 200 florins 

1 ditto of the cliarcoal society 

$ ditto of the authorised society... 
1500 livrcsy in assignats at 30 

livres 

5000 weight of hay 

Various merchandise 

K. B. The gifts of corn 
^nd flour have been con" 
verted into speJes, and are 
comprehended under that 

he^' 

N. B. Two houses in the town, and one in the country, have 
been given, but not valued, 

Plate in requisition 890912 6 

Produce of the former chest of aids — Credit on the patriotic 

establishment 22635 

3 shares of the same stock 600 

In species 20748 

Property in the corn-hall, belonging to the company ofpasteurs, 

put in requisition » 98450 

Received of different persons for taxes, or on account of taxes 31970 

Credits • r 2028 
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4 
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10800 








102 








3500 








1051 


10 


6 


500 








340 









7 
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7 


6 


7 


^ 



Total of Receipts Florins 1,855,565 5 



N. B. There is a difference, which the iook'kefper is endeavouring to discover^ 
of 4524 fiorini, to balance the account of this difference, 232^ florins are already 
detected, 19J itill remain. 
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VIITTEE of FINANCES. 

f^ir of Equality. 
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EXPENDITURE. 

Military indemnities. [..Florim 617039 6 6 

Relief distributed by the commissioners elected by the clubs, 
in conjunction with tlie police-officers : 

In orders for bread 36936 5 6 

Meat and cheese 1A765 7 

In species \ 60636 7 3 

I>o i 1975 

Extra Expenses — Dinners for public functionaries ; refresh- 
ments; extriis for guards and drummers; prisoners' ex- 
penses; candles, paper, books, pew, ink, «ffc...... ....... 46559 2 6 

Indemnities of publifc revolutionary functionaries — majors, 
secretaries, and clerks of offices^agenU of the tribunal, 
of the revolutionary commissiou, and of the military com- 
mittee — inspectors at the gales — visitors, and divers offi- 
cers within and without the city to this time 56011 10 

Money advanced to the patriotic establishment 31758 2 6 

to the repository of indusbry 4335 

Due from the administration on the produce of plate already 

advanced... ,.,..,...., 938884 4 

In the haodiiof the commissioners mf the public aids 6624 9 9 

Various debts , , 11538 6 " 0. 

57 shares of the patriotic establishment 11400 

5 ditto of the authorised society :.' 3500 

1 ditto of the charcoal ditto ..«.../. ;^ • IQ^ 

50 hundred weight of hay in hand ,. ' 500 

Sundries, a small lot 480 4 

Merchandise '340 

4127iiyre8, 15 sous,in assignats 2727 1 6 

Cash in hand .....^ , 8893 4 6 

Total of^XPENDiTVltE florins 1,855,312 11 
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Of the most remarkable Part of the Conduct of the Genezex 
Democrats toward each other. They shoot one another in 
EJjigy and in Reality, 

Geneva imagines it has in its democracy 
discovered the most sublime, of govjerRmeiat* ; 
and continues to hold it up as a mirror of 
perfection, even after the plundering and mur- 
dering of its citizens by the military and re- 
volutionary commissioners of the insurgent 
clubs. 

The certain proof, of the deAcieAcy of this 
government is, that Geneva itself has been 
for two centuries di.sconten,teA,v^itb it;, and has 
given the greatest uneasiness to its neigh- 
bours for at least a hundred years past. One 
single city gave uneasiness to ancient Firance ! 

Its hereditary nobility, clergy, and monarch, 
having been for two centuries, abolished, it 
calls its constitution the master-piece of human, 
wisdoms yet it has been constantly seeking 
freedom and tranquillity in a great variety of 
administrative forms, without having ever been 
able to attain them. 

The history of the republic demonstrates, 
that^ however this state may boast of perfec- 
tion, it has been for the last . two centuries 
nothing but a ruin itself, injured by time ;— 
the unformed and irregular remains of that 
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governmeflt, which had been so formed bf 
preceding ages, as to establish an exact equi^ 
librium in its three authorities, and' the three 
interests ; • which bind men together,^ as they 
do the free cities of Germany. 

Ever since its original constitution was dis- 
solved, Geneva has floated through' and ex- 
perienced all the political situations^ which, 
since the institution of the French democracy 
in 1789,^ has exhausted France ; yet without 
ever meeting any one calculated for happiness 
and durability. Every Genevese government; 
which has endeavoured to find a stav, or t(5 
improve itself^ has been reckoned' an usurpation 
— some invisible power waS' still opposing -tlie? 
festoration of social order. / ' ' 

There is no need to wonder, that the French^ 
democracy, after having abolished its clergy,- 
nobility, and- monarchy, , has been ever since 
preying on itself. Imperfectly sketched out 
by its founders in 1789 — riot on the three 
powers and interests united in the BritisH 
constitution, which they despised, but on the 
democracy inspired by Mirabeau, together with 
Dumont, Rieybas, Clavieres, and Diiroveray, hi^ 
advisers and intimates^*— the history of the ten 
revolutionary years of France exhibits all the 
symptoms of the Genevese democracy in its 
wildest paroxysms i more particularly in thef 
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enmities and proscriptions of its leaders, aud 
the rise of the subsequent parties. - 

In France we have seen the revolutionary- 
family, in which were Mounier, Necker^ Ber- 
gasse, and Lally Tolendal ; 

Overthrown in 1789 by the revolutionary 
series, amongst whom were the constituents, 
la Fayette, Bailly, and Barnave ; 
. Overthrown in 1791 by the series in which 
were Vergniaux, Condorcet, and Brissot ; 

Overthrown in 1792 by the faction of the 
xnountain, Chaumette, Duchene, Chabot, Dan- 
ton, and Momoro; 

Overthrown by that of Robespierre, Cou- 
ton, and St. Just ^ 

Overthrown on the lOth of Thermidor by the 
faction which took its name from that month, 
and the other disturbers of the day, who ne- 
ver ceased tearing each other to pieces till 
the great day of St. Cloud. 

That torrent of revolutionists, which has deso- 
lated France, had before existed in the Genevese 
democracy ; but it is worthy of remark, that the 
revolutionary movement, which was the harbin- 
ger of our revolution, commenced amid that 
tribe of Genevese, which gave birth to the first 
attempt of the clubs against the government in 
1782. Then it was that the authority of the go- 
vernment was undermined by the influence of 
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the popular societies. D'lvernois, Duroveray, 
Dumont, Gasc, Janot, Clavieres, Anspach, and 
Marat, all brethren and friends in 1782, emu- 
lated each other in the defence of their princi- 
ples> willing, as they said, to expire together for 
the freedom and independence of Geneva. 

Xn 1792 a schism took place amongst them ; 
the party of d'lvernois and Duroveray became, 
in the eyes of their former coHegues, aristocra- 
tipal, crimir^pl, and worthy of punishment. r 

A few mquthj. after this a second schism 
took place ; and this time the. different degrees' 
of. anarchical ferocity became the fandamentaj! 
distinctions of the sanguinary factions i whi<^K 
en^uedr-^The party that may be campnred.' ta ' 
Marat's plunders and jcnurders that which was: 
a parallel to the party of Clavieres, as well as the 
antecedent parties. This revolutionary refiue-) 
ment at length leayes nothing remaining inthc 
Gen?v0sp re^yolJiti^Qi but a government and ' 
revolutionists, who banish, or shoot in effigyy 
those who are o^tof their reach^ ,The Neckers, 
Duroverays, GrentaJs, d*J[yernois, and their com- 
panions in proscription in. 1782; nay even the 
patriots of the preceding revolutions, such as 
Mallet-du-Pan, an anarchical democrat in ^ the 
revolutions of his day, and now an aristocratical 
anarchist. The Oeiievese revolution in this * 
extremity could boast no patriots but Janot and 
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Gasc, with their minister Reybas and their in- 
surgent clubbists*; the natural result of establish- 
ing that equality of rights which, for ever irritated 
by the inequality in facty will in all populous 
states occasion the most dreadful and fatal 
struggle. This is the last part of the picture 
of the Genevese revolution, which remains for 
nje to delineate. The monarchies of Fez and 
Morocco, degenerated into absolute dcspotistn, 
exhibit the effects of the cruelty and injustice 
of an individual. The moment was now come 
for- Geneva to show the unbridled cruelty of 
ntum:bers mis-led: by their chiefs. — ^'The folldw- 
injg.is. an .extract from the acts of the Ge- 
ncveise rerrolution, published.' by itself in the 
moment of its madness. - 
',Th© .first p(^pular victory gained over the 
Genevese government, in 1789, having de- 
stroyed, the mixed constitution; which had* 
been restored in 1782 by the three mediating* 
ppwers, the democracy thence-gained possession ^ 
of the force necessary for a sifcGeSsfiil attempt 
at. inGneasing its power* The revolution of 
17S9 had been directed by. dTvernois, v?ho 
had entered into eight several agreements with« 

* The constitutional government of Geneva acts in' ac- 
cord with the /revolutionary authorities* (Reyb^.Jn: hi»* 
Letter of the 2Sth Tbermidor). 
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th^ aristocracy, an5 given -up a part of the! de- 
mqcjracy. But Clavieres, and those lik;e bim,, 
coa?itinuipg to wind up the springs . of the revo- 
lufjionary machine, obtajne^d the withdrawing- 
ofthe Swiss ip 1792 ; apd th^ clvib$, proceeding:' 
frooi success .to success,, apd from revolution j to. 
reyolvitioi;i, arrived to. such a heightrof demo- - 
cra^y, apd- such/a.degr?^e- of porfcctiani that, 
there were TO patriots, in the.worid so pure as 
thij§. residi^?5 the defi^itivci and; revQlutionary. 
rejoinder wl^ch lihaye jv^tr mentioaed- . 

Now.atQen^vaj^, a§Jn,Fraace uoider.Rofoesr 
pij^rrp, the. virtu? t]jat , wgi^ , the. ardstr. of the 
day, th,e love, of r our. country, ex^ushty, and>inn.- 
dependence, allQ^red this, purified c extract of 
former revolutions to Sft^ifice e very ^ citizen, 
who was , nt)t at it^.. pitch.. G^nevese fenon. 
city made its way into the heart of the French 
republic and armies. And its revolutionists,., 
agj^nts of Gasc and J^not, andicv^n of Desso*. 
nat, secretary-registFar and historian of the Ge- 
nevese revolutionary tribunal, negotiated witjEi.. 
the jacol?in3 and Fouquet-Thinville for the 
execution of our generals and residents *; 

* This excess of depravity woul^ be incfediUe,;i^ pot ^J^e • 
Genevese government pablish^4 ^ ^pwof of -what is here ad- . 
vanced. 

(Extract fronj the letter^.of Dfissoiiat to ^itizien G* at If^im,. 
p. 3. vol. II.) « I sepd jou, w^^at 1 hav^e wf^Uten al^uX Kb^ , 
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The Gencvese government committed other 
excesses, the ferocity of which could not have 
been believed, had it not published itself, in 
those moments of insanity, some of those political 
aqts which now remain in proof. This govern- 
ment had resolved on the destruction of several 
Genevese in the opposition ; and, to insure it 
at Geneva, accused them of endeavouring to 
procure a re-union with France, and in France 
of being in Geneva the enemies of the revolu- 
tionary tribunal of the jacobins, Robespierre, • 
and Marat: By the destruction of this trouble- 
some opposition, the Genevese government 
meant to show Robespierre it was the exclu- 
sive friend of France, beginning with the syn- 
dic Gasc, the distributor of the English money, 
and now one of the magistrates of Geneva *. 

lermann ; and should not be sorry, that my letters to that trai- 
torous general should be publhlied in the journals, after his 
sentence. Hiey are already all in the hands of tlie revolutio- 
nary tribunal, as the jacobins have written me word." 

Yet this very general Kehermann, at the head of our troops* 
under the Brissotines, had protected the Genevese revolution 
of 1792, against the old gov^eniment. The Genevese revolu- 
tionist was sacrificing his protector. . . ' « 

* Extract from the official report of the Gencvese govern- 
ment, signed Janot, syndic; Gasc, syndic; Butin, Dela- 
planche, and Bousrquet, afterward president of the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, pp. 12 and H: 

" Among those whose names we may be allowed to men* 
tion, it is stifficient to point out Witel, that self-called moun- 
taineer, who in our populiu: soci^t^es declaimed against the 
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.' This 'glwinge admi&istratipn, victorious over the 
.GeneVesfe aristocrats, and the avenger of Marat, 
-Robe^ierre, and the revolutionary tribunal of 
Paro^i ibad det^rmindi on the death of Witel* 
who. pealljr -merited die utnuSst resentment of 
the Genevese goyernment. Witel aftd Contc 
•haxi iiitearce^ted the cdttnespondence bf -anlEng- 
lish mcnaber of parliarhfeat/ who had thought 
.pr^pcrl to -negotiate -with Hob^piorre, and^bad 
:in>co»8e!Cjuen©e:.^oarte to fi4inB,[>8oii\p'iiine he&irte 
.th«dK)tflr)5^eiaiidor^'''and -presefated himself to 
thie ityrawt/ jwho ' had procuDcd rhim a- passport 
for Geneyia^ that the)c might t thence keep i^ 
a corre^jadence,.oa»the:,object ;of his em- 
bassy*. T^b.Engiishmain i was the agent of. a 
partyj . *ho. 'had coaschtod to treat with Robes- 
.ptferrd. cf He :deciarrid, that there existed a fae- 
iiicttivat Lioridon'; disposed. to acknowledge the 
-Erejifch r^Jtiibiac, . if Robespierre would settle a 
> rev ft able 1 «x^cu tiy e i power 6n mt or two, as 
b^d; be<eu'^ thp caae ini the . Rom^a republic ; if 
-he vs^iild stop the .persecution of merchants and 
j^iigi^4 wwsbip, ajDt4:^tthistitutec8ome prop of 
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mountain, represented. Capet as a gQod prince, and his exe» 
ciition as a murder, spoUe ift defence of Brissot, and loaded 

. ^Bobefpiecrcand Muratl^idi Jimective. 
. ' ",^o«r •, .". . ..accused i\i^ Ff f ^c,^ mountain party o£ desiring 

, a counter-revolution; and ^repe^tedly, broke out against the 
con vention,' the revolutionary ^^flWnal, and the jacobiiis, 6n 
whom hef ^^ttyvvied the ii)bst(&]^{«bbriou$ epithets.'' . J • c * 
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authority, equivalent to that df the • stipprei^ed 
liobles. On these conditions an endeavour 
was to be made at London to form a party cf a 
few citizens^ who shouH, bring othisrs into the 
•scheme, and make way for'a terarination of the 
war. ., :') 

Whel, Conte, and others of that party; gave 
tae information, that Robespierre was wegotia- 
'timg^rth'fareigocTs, as if he Were the head cf 
the r^pnfa)ie^.aisd^iti&r<Qf ita.fate.. ..They went 
still fuithet, brought the hitero€i|fte*(*bttcfts 
of the Eaigiishman to me, and 'exhorted the 
French resident to use all his eijtieamDiA-s to 
prevent a mere individual' in'France»from treat- 
ing with a pirty of English', andi^rticularly 
2such an individual ig^Robespiertfe/^jfiut what 
was then to be dotiewith the letters brokeoi 
^ptTiy which were thfe eviddnce'tifritihfe truth *f 
Witel's assertion ? To vs^hom couStiodTey be ad- 
dressed f MeauHe, now member/^ftfthebribil- 
nal of cassation, and it-^at^^tinSB-otte of the 
deputies ot the cohvention, happferied tO' ai-- 
rive at Aix -as a rej»^e6ent^ve.04i mfesfaMfj^;. aiid 
AVitel was informed, that Meaulle, alarmed 
,,at seeing France bathed in blood,, was hasten- 
ing to Switzerland to avoid the guillotine^ -which 
he hachbeen toM wasprfep^rhig for 'Wrfi by 
Robespierre. MeauJle'^was therefore .solicited 
to send the English disjmtiches tc^ the committee 
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of general safety^ which he 4iad heard was in 
apposition to Robespierre. The comraitHee Te* 
ceived thena, .and Vadier, a member of the 
committee, who began the revolution of the 10th 
of Thermidor, delivered them to Robeijpierre, 
with the other intercepted letters of Chenaaid, 
and paved the way for the cry of deliverance, 
Doton zvith the tyrant! Witel had been in- 
formed of *he existence of this correspondence 
fey some persons of the old Genevese goverh' 
ment, with whom he was in habits of friend* 
ship. Thus we see the Geneyese jgovemment 
on one hand, and the 'opposition on the other, 
w^re dome to such a point, that, while the gp^ 
vernn^ent publicly proscribed the persons that 
defamed the revolutionary tribunal of the jaco- 
bins and Robespierre, those very persons. were 
secretly labouring to put an end to the tyranny^ 
under which the French suffered. 

Those two parties of the government and 
the opposition ,were distinguished by their re- 
spective appel^tions. The -fonner found ks 
stfength in the party oi the great club of tht 
revokitionists of the mountam of Geneva. The 
opposition, in. that of tli^ club of the tmn^ 
tagnards. Janot, Gasc, and Anspach, were the 
kaders of the first. Grenus, their ancient col- 
legue in proscription and distribution of the 
English subsidy, and Witel, formerly secretary 
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to Mirabeau, Were the chief among the party of 
the club of montagiiards. The latter, the mon- 
tagnards, accused the mountain, or rather the 
government, of draining the public treasure, 
detesting France, and serving Mr. Pitt. 
. The government reproached the montagnards 
with havings in Witel, a leader who served the 
aristocrats ; and, in Grenus, another who la- 
boured, according to th^m, to gallicise Greneva; 
and consequently of being the agents of the 
French resident, whom the government repre- 
sented as one, placed in that office, solely to 
prepare the way to a union with France. 
And,. as all the Genevese at that time wished 
for a union with France about as much as the 
French did for a union with England, thfe 
violence of the enmities and resentments of the 
different parties, and the dangers to which they 
were exposed, may be better imaigined than 
described. 

From the commencement of the revolution, 
no age, sex, rank, or condition, escaped, the 
terror with which all became impressed by 
the unaccountable coalition of the government 
with the authorities created by the clubs *. The 

* '* The constitutional government proceeds constantly in 
Accord with the revolutionary authorities. The utmost zeal 
is exerted to relieve the poor at the expense of the rich/'^See 
Reybas*8 letter of the 2Sth Thermidor, Year 2. 
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wlstocrats imprisoned and plundered were de- 
cimated in the public squares, and the mi- 
nisters of religion laden with irons. The exe- 
crable ferocity of the revolutionary tribunal was 
exerted even against the engines *, a timid and 
neutral class, whe were only suspected of be- 
ing attached to the aristocrats; and, at last, 
the revolutionary ferocity was turned against 
that part of the revolutionists themselves, who 
showed a more particular attachment to France, 
•the oppressed aristocracy of which had stirred 
up its leaders, in order to make a secret diver- 
sion to the murder and plunder earned on by the 
clubs. These clubs had declared, from the-very 
commencement of the revolution,, that their 
vengeance would be directed against the pride and 

* Reybas. Memoir on the revolutioH at Geneva on the 1 Stli 
of July, 1794-. A fourth class of citizens had been formed un- 
der the name o^engluts. It was cotnposed chiefly of those, who, 
'havihg been patriots before thisperiod> had allowed their pritf- 
ciplcs io be relaxed by the gratification of their vanity, and the 
attentions of men in office. 

The Genevese revolutionists were tired out with these va- 
rious changes. They were weary of the incorrigible arrogance 
of the aristocracy, of its obstinate negicQt, and of the prin* 
ciples of tlie constitution of 1794, which it seemed to have 
acceded to solely for its own safely. In the night betweeh 
the 18 th and 19Lh of July, after "^e tumultuary sitting of tiw 
great Genevese club, most of them ran to.&nns, and got 
possession of the military posts. The houses of the citizens, 
supposed to be aristocrats or etigtuh, were entered, and 
their persons secured. . « - 

VOL. V. Y 
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disobedience of the aristocrats, and against theenr^ 
fnks of France. Therevolutionistsof theclubs aim- 
ed all their blows exclusively at the aristocrats ^ 
and the latter, plundered arid decimated, address* 
id themselves to one Witel, president of the club 
df the montagnards,. and some others of its lead- 
ers, requiring an account, from the constittttionat 
government,, who had emptied the public trea- 
sury, as well a^ from the heads of the revoli>- 
tionary government who bad joined the two 
syndics, from the time of the refusal of t^^c im- 
post, and the diplomatic report for revolutb*- 
nising and pillaging the plate and port-folios* 

The revolutionary tribuiiaJ, and the govern- 
ment, declared this request to be the result of a 
criminal coatfition between the aristocracy and 
the club of the montagnards against the patriots 
t)f the grand club of the mountain^ where the 
revolution had begun, where it had been orga- 
nised, and whence its members had rushed with 
madness and rage to take arms. Such was then 
the situation of Geneva, that the constitu- 
tional government and revolutionary club of the 
mountain^ after having killed and plundered the 
arist6crats, plundered and killed the mon- 
tagnards, and even the poor mechanics,, whom 
&ey declared to be infected with aristocracy *^ 

'^ * The proceedings of the tribunal are still slow. It has- ^ 
SEcntenced a considerable niuaber of mechanics whom thft 
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•The YeVolmioix, therefore, * preyed on itself -s^it 
Geneva: the absent patriots, accused of coiv- 
tumacy, were sacrificed without even sparigj 
Grenus, the old associate in the distribution c^ 
the Ertglish money, &c* The brigands killed 
all alike ; and patriots, engines^ and aristocrats, 
who had refused the impost, all- fell victims to 
the same insurrection* They killed the moA^ 
tagnards, because they called for accounts and 
persecuted the murderous goverament, who had 
published the before-mentioned declaratioh> 
which had alarmed them all 5 and tfeey killed 
the moderate party, because they remained 
neuter. 

The montagnards being thus punished in the 
-persons of Witel, Genton, Grobety, and Conte, 
the clubbists and the government had time tt> 
breathe. They were then able to execute, with- 
out opposition, the most incredible of all admini- 
strative measures for the extortion of money. They 
established a progressive tax, according to the 
degrees of property : they went still farther, and 
established one of the same nature on opinions:; 
so that there was a scale of taxation for the aria- 
tocrats, another for the englueSy and a more fa- 
• 

magistracy has rendered unsound* Their punishment has been 
in general a shorter or longer term of imprisonment. (Desorines 
13 M€ssidor, Year 2 J 

y2 
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vourable one for the patriots ; that is to say, the 
patriots, while taxing the others, did not tax 
themselves at all.. " We tax," said they, "the 
rich and the engines for the benefit of the poor." 
— " Those of the first opinion," said Reybas, " are 
taxed at one and two-thirds per cent for each 
thousand livres up to twelve thousand ; and 
after that sum, to any amount, fourp^ cent on 
the capital." 

" The englues, or egotists, one per cent on 
four thousand livres of capital, increasing one- 
quarter p^r cent for each thousand livres to the 
extent of twenty-five per cent on the capital." • 
The rich patriots paid but little; the poor 
ones would have bisen supported by preceding 
contributions, eveh^if the revolutionary leaders 
had not bestowed the booty on them, so long as 
this murderous system continued. * 

I have collected, from the public acts of tb^ 
Genevese revolution, the account of its sangui- 
nary excesses and pillage ; a work which would 
be complete in all its parts, were I to add 
that of the injustice and cruelty exercised against 
my office, which lasted fifteen months, by the 
Genevese government and the insurgent clubs: 
and this would have found a place here, if 
such a chapter would not now be a revenge 
even worse than the offence. It consists of ex- 
tracts from the correspondence, both active 
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and passive, of the Genevese government, of 
its minister at Paris, of the committee of public 
$afety, of its clerks, and of my own secretaries, 
and the publications of the insurgent clubs. 
This work, of which I have taken care, will see 
the light, whenever I shall judge it useful to my 
country. 

But as the abb6 Barruel, in his history of the 
jacobins, and d'lvernois at London, have ac- 
cused me, in my^ station of a minister of the 
French republic, of directing the crimes of the 
revolution at Geneva j as my embassy con- 
clude^ with an imprisonment, ordered by Treil- 
lard, Thuriot, Prieur,, Robert Lindet, and by 
the celebrated, author of the law against those 
who were suspected, who now, for their own 
justification, point me out as a terrorist in 
France, where I have never exercised any office 
since 1788, where I nevjer wrote any thing but 
the Mtmoirs qf Richelieu and Barthilemy^ the 
latter an upright man, whom. I saw with grief 
and alarm banished to Cayenne by the enmity 
of the directory ^ I shall here give a brief ac- 
count of niy official acts at Geneva, and the re- 
volutionary acts of the Genevese government 
and clubs with respect to me. 

It is a notorious fact, that, during one year 
of my legation (which Marat attacked before 
^t was begun), and till the time of the insurrec* 
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tion of the clubs, there was neither a drop of 
blood spilt in Geneva, nor one imprisonment on 
account of politics, Geneva passed under my eyes 
from the revolutionary state, in which I found it, 
to the constitutional state. In concert with citizen 
Barthelemy, I contributed to get its unworthy 
government acknowledged by their excellencies 
of Berne, who very justly c6ntemned the re- 
union of the adventurers, whom they them^ 
selves had banished in 1782. They only ac* 
knoW'ledged it a regular government; and I took 
the steps to make them do so, simply because 
it promised to rule peaceably. I conducted my- 
self to this government in the manner it fitted 
a Frenchman to behave to the six distributors of 
the subsidy of the coUrt of London. . They ex- 
pected me to be, at Geneva, not the French re- 
sident, but their head clerk ; and, in conse- 
quence, Robespierre was no sooner entered 
ihto the committee of public safety, which hap- 
pened during my being in office at Geneva, 
than its government incensed the tyrant against 
me. An order, which I wish to preserve here' 
ss an honourable proof of the hatred of Robes* 
pierre, condemned me to the scaffold. At 
this juncture, the Genevese directed a girondJst,- 
put from under the protection of the law, to 
the French resident, with whom he took rC'*' 
fuge, I h^d him safely conducted to an inn iat' 
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Midn^ht by xny faithful Benedict : I aP;?ang€4 
his emigration ; and the government of Geneva^ 
in concert with several Frenchmen, IjittJe worthy 
of the name, made inquiries and reports to carry 
into execution the original order against him. I 
win declare to the whole world, that Barrerc^ 
who has saved Delille-Desalles in like circum- 
stances, having signed Robespierre/s order, pre- 
vented the execution of it by these remarkably 
words:—**! have loqg. been acquainted witji 
the Genevese resident; should Chaumette 
get us declared outlaws, and we take refuge 
there, Soulavie will receive us as he received 
Gamond, and will amuse the syndics with his 
notes^ This is acting like a worthy embas- 
sador." The decree, taken by Robespierre, 
was not executed till afterwards, by Treil- 
lard, Thuriot, and Merlin, and on the same 
report. The Genevese government had held 
the revolutionary axe for a year suspended 
over my head and that of my family. When 
it raised its clubs to begin their ravages, con- 
scious of its guilty intentions toward me, it ima- 
gined, that I directed the club of montagnards 
against the party of the revolutionary club 
of the mountain, who had taken up arms, and 
were its chief strength and support. It also 
imagined me devoted to the aristocrats; and 
thought propex tp impyte to me a memorial 
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against Geneva, the original of which Mcaulte 
had received during his mission at Ain, witH 
the signatures, which he has given me, and a 
copy of which was found at the club. This 
government was not ignorant of my proceed- 
ings with that of France, to secure the inde- 
pendency of Geneva; yet it persuaded dll the Ge- 
ne^ ese I was labouring for the union, and gained 
an interest with their fellow-citizens from that 
very representation. I felt myself highly ho- 
noured by all the persecutions, insults, com- 
plaints, and enmity of that government against 
my niinistry, and by those of its Septembrising 
tribunal ; and I wish to preserve their expres- 
sions, as well as those of their colleague, dlver- 
nois, whose treacheries against France still re- 
main for me to exhibit. 

Decree of the Committee of Public S(fety, on the Complaints made 
by Reifbas of the Government of Geneva, and on the Report 

of Def rogues, Minister for Foreign Jffairs, 

• 

** The comniittec of public safety, on the report made 
by the minister for foreign affairs, decrees. That citizen 
Soulavie, the resident of the French republic at Geneva, 
shall be recalled without delay*; and that the missioii 
with which he is charged in the Gcncvese republic shall 
he entrusted to citizen Rivalz. The minister for fo- 
reign affairs remains charged with the execution of the 

* In a dispatch made ;kftpr sis; denunciations of the retreat of Ga« , 
niond a girondist, put from under the protection of the law, in the 
legation, wdi added, and conducted t9 tht rtvohaionary trihujialm 
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preBent decree^ of which he shall give an account to the 
comnaittee of public safety. — Signed at the registry: 
Billaud de Varennes, Barrere, Robespierre, Prieur, and 
Robert Lindet." 

Extract of the Genevese Denunciations to Robespierre and the 
Committee of Public Sqfety, against the French Resident, 
relative to Gamond and others, 

** The resident had twelve hours to search after him, and 
«xert himself in Geneva, before Gamond could escape. 
He might have made all the necessary requisitions to the 
government in the evening; he might have insisted that 
the magistrates of the police should make such inquiries 
us Would have rendered the escape of Gamond impossible* 
I made this objection to citizen Soulavie. ... He knew the 
abode of Gamond 5 he had his description, and was sure 
to have found him at his inn, where he remained till 
nine the next morning . . .When the escape of Gamond is 
in question, a fugitive deputy, a member of the federalist 
party, of a man put from under the law, Soulavie con- 
tents himself with denouncing him as a young emigrant, 
and requiring his expulsion from the Genevese territory !^ 
Delhorme to the French Government y the 22 d Messidor, 
Tear 2.— And the same person, on the 1 £th of Messidor, 
the same year, says : ** It i3 really time to have done 
with this man, whom every body accuses, and who has 
entered every path which leads to the revolutionary tri- 
bunal." 

Darliville, to the French ministry, the 22d of Nivose, 
year 2, says : *' Dpssonat (registrar of the revolutionary 
tribimal of the Clubs) has told me, that Soulavie intended 
to emigrate, and that he had sent his Ubrary to Switzerland, 
where it is at the house of Stael. Dessonat has shown 
me letters of the society of jacobins, by which it certain- 
ly appears^ that he has informed thein pf some of thes^ 
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watchfulness over Sonlavicj to give information to the 
^ciety, and to furnish materials against him to the revo- 
lutionary tribunal. Meetings were held with su^cted 
persons at the resident's. I promise you to watch all the 
motions of Soulavie." 

*'It would be necessary not to lose the present revolutio* 
nary instant, as happened on the overthrow of the magi- 
fltxacy. in 1*792. These motives seem to operate strongly 
in. favour of the meaiu I have pointed out ; the means are 
dimple^ and the more secure, as it would be difficult to 
form an idea of the influence which wdl-informed and 
firm patriots might obtain here, who spoke in the namr 
of the.<;onimittee of public safety." Delhorme^ 13 Ther^ 
fftidor* . , 

The Government df Geneva, coalesced with the principal Imur^ 
gents during the Pillage, to the Committee of Public Safety, 
the 6th ofjugust, l19Af. (\6 Thermidor, Year 2,) 

** More than two months since, . it was expected that 
citizen Reybas would have laid before you the causes of 
iomplaint against the resident Soulavie, and have obtain- 
ed from you his recall. An insurrection has just taken 
place ; the body of the people have risen to crush for 
ever the numerous partisans 6i^ aristocracy, who were 
spared in the revolution of 1792 \ more than four hun- 
dred have been ' arrested i a revolutionary tribunal has 
been formed to do justice on the guifty, and cleanse 
our republic of them.. But how. did citizen Soulavie 
conduct himself? This man, who is not so much 
the enemy of .the aristocrats as, of 'the government 
of Geneva, which he does not forgive for having disco- 
vered his meddling and intriguing disposition, — this nwn 
has so managed, as to direct that insurrection against the 
government, which was intended only against the aristor 
crata." " • 
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• •..•.** A^ citizen Reybas for such explanations a$ 
Ke is well able to give you ; and you will then judge whfr* 
ther our request for the recall of a resident, who has in* 
fringed the law of nations, is well founded. He concealed 
in his house a citizen pursued by the tribunals of this 
republic*; imputed to the constituted authorities the 
escape of an enemy of the French republic, whom he 
had received in a friendly manner, and for whose arrest 
he gave no order, till he believed him to be in safety f. 
Try ^n honest man among us." 

Extract from tJieBookqfDess&nat, Secretary'registrarnftheRevn* 
lutionary Tribunal qftlte insurgent Clubs, Vol. III. page 211* 

** Soulavie was closely guarded till eleven at night, 
when he was removed to the frontier by the public force, 
(Dessonat ought to have said, by Janot, the leader of the 
armed force of the insurgent clubs,) and was placed in 
the care of a general of brigade commanding in the Pays 
de Gex. One trait of hypocrisy of this ex-priest ought 
not to be omitted ; as he got into the carriage, he repeat- 
edly exclaimed,'' Five la republique de Geneve i A rascal 
like him to have the impudence to pronounce these 
words !" 

D'lvemois, in p. 169 of the London edition of 1795, 
says : " It is not known whether the rascal (Soulavie) has 
yet received the punishment he deserves." 

Meanwhile, the clubbists, who had pillaged the aristo- 
crats, now totally plundered the legation. The seals of 
Thuriot, Merlin, and Treillard, placed a week afterwards 
on what was left, still remain Jiere from the year 3. 

♦Goer. . . y whom they had proscribed for having spoken ill of Robes- 
pierre and Marat.— &f the diplomatic rejiort of Geneva. 

f Gamond, on whom they set a vatch in Svitzerland, and in conse* 
iqueace of whose flight they drew up (be inquiries, which were sent to Robes- 
pierre apd the commiltee. 
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And now Messrs. Barruel, d'lvcrnois, Thuriot, Mer- 
lin, and Treillard, may see how far I was indebted to 
Robespierre for my post at Geneva^ and how much I had 
to do in the direction of the revolutionary Genevese. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

% 

Of the Conduct of D*Ivemms and Duroroeray^ Colleagues ofLotd 
Grenvilie in 17 82, in the Committee for distributing tlie Fifty 
Thousand Pounds given hy England ; and of the primum 
mobile qf all the Crimes of the French RevoltUion established 
in the Offices tf the Ministry at London, — Concluding 
Reflexions on the Twenty Revolutionary Years of the Genevesc 
Rrfugees, as well at Geneva as in London and France, 

1 HE history of the revolutionary adventures 
of the Genevese, who were banished from their 
country in 1782, will be here completed, by- 
giving the last touches to the portraits of those 
two, who showed most ability in the art of 
raising insurrections and popular seditions,-— 
D'lvernois and Duroveray. 

The latter, while this country was enslaved 
by the companions of his adventures, was run- 
ning over Switzerland ; whence he got him- 
•self expelled by the government of Berne. He 
caballed with Fitzgerald, George the Third's 
minister there, and a few emigrants, to raise a 
commotion in the mountains of Jura^. From 

f "Fitzgerald, and his agents Duroveray and Pictet, are 
employed in fomenting an insurrection in the Jura." Letter of 
the French urgent Buchor at Basil, on the 9th Messidor, Year 3. 
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this, one might imagine this Genevcse to be 
devoted to the partisans of the old French go- 
vernment, if there were not an historical proof 
extant, which will show posterity the treachery 
of the English government, and the means it 
•employed for the disorganisation of France. 
This same Duroveray, who appears at the head 
of a few of the scattered nobility in 1794, in 
1789 had been labouring for their destruction, 
.prior to the union of the three orders, and even 
prior to the 14th of July. He took a seat in the 
interior of the hall of the third estate, to direct 
it against the king and the other two cham- 
bers. Duroveray thus posted, Duroveray a 
pensioner of the king of England, and coUeaguie 
of lord Grenville, distributed to the deputies of 
Bretany, and others of the English party, 
the notes that prepared the first erroneous 
and disastrous proceedings of this chamber, 
whence originated all the subsequent iitts- 
fortunes of France. This expert workman, 
" born," as he told the English government, " in 
the very centre of conspiracies,'* appeared 19 
the midst of an assembly of the deputies of the 
people, who bad repaired to Paris with the best 
intentions, possible, but without any of that 
revolutionary experience, which Clavieres and 
Duroveray so amply possessed, having learned 
the fatal art in the schools, society, clubs, ajad 
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flfiiorals of their country. It way. in 'vaiii- Aaf 
some of the former ifnagistratcs of Geneva^ 
astonished at the audacity of these exiles^ sent 
well-judged and predictory memorials to Lewif 
XVI. ^This unfortunate monarch found himself 
placed between two opposite Freftch parties 
and two opposite Genevese ones ; one pf which^ 
with Mr. Necker at its head, persuaded hiflt 
to give himself up to the public and the revo»- 
lutionary torrent ; while the other party, by 
their writings, recommended him to hold back. 
Let us attend to the following representation, 
which the king had carefully preserved. 

Memorial to the King, 

" Sire, 

" Some of the magistrates of the' republic of 
Geneva, with whose loyalty and unshaken at- 
tachment to your sacred person your majesty 
is acquainted, with the utmost grief present 
to you their complaints on the conduct of Cla- 
yicres and Duroveray, formerly citizens of our 
republic. Their crimes have banished them, 
and others like them, not only from the territory 
of Geneva ; but France, Sardinia, and Switzer- 
land, as well as our republic, united to exik 
them from all theii* frontiers. We know not 
whence arise their present influence and riches; 
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but they have returned from London^ by whostt 
government they have been favoured with so 
much of both, that scarcely can our eyes believe 
the publications vWhich announce them. Night 
and day these men surround the deputies of 
the third estate ; not the most virtuous among 
them, but those adjudged by the public opinion 
to be mos.t inclined to irregularities. They 
scatter their money ; they profess the most 
alarming opinions concerning religion, the 
state, and your sacred person ; they hover 
about the Palais Royals and even enter it ; they 
pass from Paris to Versailles, spreading notions 
subversive of all socii^ty, and distribute them, in 
print or in manuscript, to those members of 
the third estate, who are most celebrated. 
Alas ! sire, they will shake France to its foun- 
dations. Deign then to recollect the misery in 
which they kept their own government 5 deign 
to repall to your mind the imprisonment of that 
body by these men in the Scales inn j and 
that it was they who, in 1788, placed all the gun- 
powder of Geneva under our largest buildings^ 
intending to crush the city and your majesty's 
army by their explosion. We intreat your 
majesty to prevent the evils prepared for you 
by that party. It is under the direction of 
M . . . . Sensibly affected by seeing the best 
of monarchs labouring at the head of his peo- 
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pie for Ae refortnatio5 of his kingdom^ we are 
alarmed at the evils prepared for him by the 
banished Genevese, should they be favourably 
received by the less respectable of the deputies 
of the third estate. We see much inexperience 
and exasperation in these deputies ; in our exiles 
we behold men experienced in the arts of sedi- 
tion^aiiid checked by no restraint* Ah, sire^should 
the union between the latter and these deputies of 
the thiyd estate take^ place, to what miseries wiU 
upt your august house 3,nd kingdom be exposed?- 
Save the^, sire, your august family, your worthy ^ 
spouse, and those children, who, brought up 
under a virtuous prince, are yet the hope of 
their country." 

But nothing could convince the king of the 
crisis, to which the revolutionary party wis 
leading; every advice of this kind was destroyed 
by the observations of its opposers. The king 
could never give an impulse j he could only re- 
ceive it : aad we may see what kind of per- 
sons these adventurers were, who blew up the 
flames of discord in France. Some Genevese, 
who observed the cabals of the exiles., and no 
dqubt the same who presented the above me- 
inorial to the king, finding their zeal useless, 
introduced themselves into the. chamber of the 
third estate, prior to its union with the others, 
to take the revolutionaries of 1782 in the very 
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act ; and, from the mouth of deputy Madief/ 
the following strange motion was heard tb^ret' 
** I require the chamber to order the expuU 
sion of those, who, not being deputies, have 
taken their seats among us. I see one, " a 
foreigner, who has been proscribed in his 
own country, a refugee in England, and a pen* 
sioner to its monarch, whom day after day we 
have seien writing and circulating his notes in 
this hall." The chamber, struck with asto- 
nishment at seeing a pensioner and agent of 
George III. so placed, showed a momentary 
emotion : when Mirabeau, whose genius al- 
ready overawed them^ seeing one of his coun- 
cil, one of the authors of the revolutionary 
memoirs which regulated his conduct, thus 
openly attacked, replied in these terms : ** This 
proscribed foreigner, this refugee, this pen- 
sioner of the king of England, is one of the most 
respectable of the citizem of the zvorM. He has^ 
from his very youth, enjoyed the confidence of 
his fellow-citizens, who sought his concurrence 
in the forming of a code of laws, which was 
to secure for ever the constitution of his coun- 
try. In the midst of factions and enmities, 
calumny itself has respected the virtues of 
Mr. Duroveray. Involved in the proscription, 
which the aristocracy instigated the Gene- 
'^ vese and . the generals of the three armies of 
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Francef, Switzerland, and Piedmont, to pro- 
nounce, Mn Duroveray withdrew to England, 
and will, doubtless, never deny the honour of 

his exile A great number of respectable 

British citizens were eager to receive the pro- 
scribed republican. They took measures for 
his honourable reception, and induced the go- 
vernment to bestow a pension on him . . • .Will 
you suffer, that a martyr to liberty shall receive 
an insult here*?" 

* See Mirabeai^s Letters to his Constituents, letter x. page 
12. See also Mirabeau^.s Portrait of hims€(fy vol* i. page 33* 
published by Buisson. Also the preliminary volume o(the Vazvn 
of Day, sitting of the I2th of June 1789, page 35 1, where that 
sitting is reported. 

In consequence of Mirabeau's explanation, Duroveray, 
whom that celebrated deputy called his revolution master, was not 
expelled. It is necessary to read the history of this sitting in 
Mirabeau, drawn up by Duroveray himself, who has the con- 
fidence to put the following expression in the mouth of Mira* 
beau : " The French name remains tarnished on the borders 
of the Leman lake/' No doubt for having banished the ty- 
rants of Geneva in 17812. In this collection^ Mirabeau ac- 
knowledges Clavieres to be his fellow labourer in Iiis treatises 
on finance. Afler the death of Mirabeau, Ihe exiles claimed 
even the last memorial, which the expiring deputy sent to the 
national assembly. There is a singular expression in this col- 
lection. The Genevese exiles make Mirabeati say : " They 
shall not re-enter Geneva, but exculpated and avenged, and 
to prove whether they or the aristocrats niost merited exile/* 
The offence was given in 1782; the desire of revenge was ex- 
pressed in 1789.' * 

Z2 
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In all these pieces you see the pensioner of the 
British monarch, in 1794, at the head of a handful 
Qf emigrs^nts in Switzerland, labouring to raise 
the Jura against the republic ; in 1789, taking 
his post in the heart of the commons of France^ 
to rs^ise them in rebellion against the other or- 
ders of the state. Tb^ English, from the centre 
of their isle, sm^iled at the credulity, and what 
they cajl^ed the awkwardness, of our commons, 
" The French," said they, " imagine they have 
acquired freedom. They have just touched it, 
as they passed by j hut have far to go yet, 
before they can secure it ; before they can 
even seek for it; for it must be acknow- 
ledged they have mistaken the way." The 
Genevese secret council of Mirabeau, who 
was the grand mover of the third estate, 
actually at that time planned the false basis 
of that short-lived monarchy, which was sdea 
to expire at the end of ten months. Js it 
not well to know, that France was in,- 
debted for it to a pensioner of the English 
government ? 

What post Duroveray held in 1789 has been 
already shown. Dlvernois filled one still 
more remarkable. Fixed m the private cabinet 
of lord Grenville at London, he, by his writ- 
ings, informed all Europe, and the Ei^gli^h par- 
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ries established in France, Russia, Vienha> Pfiil* 
adelphia, and London, and more especially 
the members of the English parliament, ^hat 
tbey ought to think of the French revolution^ 
and how they ought to conduct themselves to- 
ward it. D'lvernois, the enemy of the French 
republic> was to those tainted x^^ith the Anglo- 
tnania in Europe, as Duroveray, the enemy 
of the French monarchy, was to th« third 
estate : an engine of destruction, who acts 
the same part against republican France, which, 
in 1788, and the following years, he acted 
against the French monatchy. D'lvernois at 
London was the soul of all the measui'es which 
revolutionised France. Unconnected with the 
parties of. Great-Britain, he possessed the art 
of pleasmg both Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, and, in* 
his libels against the French, deals out his praise 
to them both. A disturber at Geneva, smd head 
of the democracy in 1788 and the ensuing 
years, his dependence and slavery at the court 
of London induced him to engage in the crimes, 
which he is not ashamed to exhibit in that col-» 
le6Jion of imprudences, falsehoods, and evil 
prophecies against France, contained in bis 
writings and productions, which show the tie- 
pravity of his own mind, and the insidiousnes^ 
of England. He is the first public functidnary 
of the British government who has dared to 
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acknowledge the original intentions of Mr. Pit>. 
*' Long since/* said d'lvernois (p. 205, 1794), 
** all thoughts of parcelling out the republic has 
been given up : the intention now is the saving 
of Germany from absolute dismemberment. The 
grand point is to drive the French back within 
their own territory, by compelling them to ex- 
haust their finances." — In p. 2D7, he says, " The 
coalition has led the monarch to the scaffold, 
when it meant to restore him to his throne ; and 
has placed on the throne the crime it wished to 
conduct to the scaffold. Who can be ignorant, 
that the French republic will be a second Lewis 
XIV. ? Who can think without trembling on the 
torrent of blood, which will flow at the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century, should 
the other powers, by yielding to this new mi- 
litary republic some of its immense conquests, 
give it the intoxicating expectation of attaining 
new ones hereafter ? or, should an immoral 
policy give them up for the present, with the 
secret intention of lulling it asleep, in order to 
take up arms a few years hence with greater 
success? The restoration of its acquisitions, 
and of all of them without exception, is the 
sole security for a lasting peace: and since 
the tempest of the French revolution has lost 
much of/ its original violence, the sole remain, 
ing aim of the war, and the only one to which 
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Germany and England should oow persevere 
in directing its views, is the preserving invio- 
late the confederation of Westphalia. Nor do 
I hesitate to pronounce, that, should the ma- 
jority of the plundered members of Germany 
have the weakness to betray their own interest, 
and purchase the remaining provinces, by agree- 
ing to abandon those of which they have 
been despoiled; the engagements into which 
Great-Britain has entered, as well as its dignity 
and its interest, will absolutely require it should 
exert all its weight, to compel its allies to de- 
fend their own cause, or to defend it for them, 
jshould they be inclined to desert it *. - 

" Johanot (p. 245), whom I look upon as the 
most honest, or perhaps the only honest man of 
all those who have handled the public money, 
affirms, that one year's revenue of the unsold 
national property amounts to about three hun- 
dred millions, making the absolute value of 
twelve milliards. The compulsory force of va- 
rious circumstances will lead, sooner or later, 
to the restitution of the property of the omi- 

* The course of events since 1794, and the war ofintrigue 
carried on against France, clefarly prove, that d'Jvernois was 
initiated at London into the English secret, which he divulg- 
ed. This observation is useful, as it relates to the miseries 
prepared for us at the commencement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, sh'buld the confederation of Westphalia not remain 
inviolate. (Advice to the French GovtmmoU.J 
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grants. Will ttot the French (p. 340) have re- 
course to despotism in their distress? Or will 
they adopt the temperate and hereditary mon- 
archy of England as their model ? 

** All my reasoning powers are in arms, when 
I hear talk of an elective Washington among 
the French ^ among that nation who will pro- 
duce many Voltaires, before one man shall 
arise or be remarkable among them, wJio will 
bear a comparison with Washington, for that 
spirit of regularity, those modest talents, that 
foresight of the future, that prudence in his 
measures, and moderation in power *. But it 
is now necessary to have the courage to say to 
the French openly, from this time, that they 
can never free themselves from ' the spies of 
England and the house of Austria, that they 
can never secure their independence, except 
by returning to the august family of their 
monarchs. They, the French, become Spar- 
tans! I wait for the morrow of the day, 

* Bat France has found its Washington; and the Genev^se 
disturber, who was indignant at the possibility of his arising, 
breaks forth with new fury against France, in the libel 
■which at this moment appears, entitled, " On ike Causes 
Vfhich led to the Usui^pation of General Boru^art^ and 
prepare its Fall" What d'lvernois wished to have se«i 
established in France, was, as he has told us, a protector 
placed there by the courts of London and Vienna.— (French* 
jncn* forget not the plans of this promotier of commotion.) 
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cm which tJicy shall again &11 tmder the rod 
of a lieutenant of police. 

" Why,, ye French soldiers, why do ye yet delay 
disconcerting the sanguinary hopes of your' 
leaders? Are you not aware, that these, men 
only persist in turning your attention to foreign 
countries, to prevent your casting your eyes on 
the ruins with which they have covered your 
own? Do you think it possible they should 
fever restore that France, of which they have 
made one Vast tomb ? I have proved, that 
peace can never be re-established, till the 
neighbouring powers have united together to 
-drive France back to its ancient boundary, to 
confine it there, and deprive it of all hopes 
t>{ ever beginning a new career of conquest, awd 
a new harvest of plunder. (P. 264, of the Ustcn- 
pation of Bonaparte,) 

" And if, falling from defection to defectioti, 
notwithstanding the well-proved faithfulness of 
its subjects, notwithstanding the flourishing state 
of its population, and the subsidies of England, 
Austria shoul(i not believe itself in a state to 
oppose any effective power against the French, 
there then remains for it nothing to do, but to 
acknowledge itself vanquished, to put an end 
to the useless destruction of mankind, and bow- 
its neck to the yoke. But every treaty of peace. 
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which shall aggraadbe the territory of Ff ance^ 
will be the germe of a continual war." 

Recapitulation and Conclusion qf the Twenty Revolutionary 
Years qf the Genet ese Democrats y erpelled their Country in 
1782; by the jirmies of Lexvis XFL, Switzerlatid, and Pied- 
monts 

Imagination cannot support the idea of the 
series of crimes and iniquitous plans, which this 
set of men have set on foot in France, Geneva, 
and London, directed by their own depraved 
and destructive turn of mind, and under the 
impulse of a malevolent government, that has 
rewarded the crimes I shall here epunherate. 

In 1782, the revolutionists, already so often 
mentioned, strong in the promises and protec- 
tion of England, under pretence of obtaining a 
code of laws for Geneva, took arms against their 
government, and against France, the guarantee 
of the old constitution of Geneva, who opposed 
the new code. They were banished by four po- 
tentates, by whom they were degraded and dis- 
honoured in the eyes of the whole world. 

In 1783, they were again united; and, if I 
may believe one, who knew them intimately 
at Paris, took a horrible oath, to be avenged 
on their country, France, Switzerland, and 
Piedmont, to the devastation and destruction of 
all which they have at different timea contri- 
buted. 
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• In 1789, one of the seven took his post in 
the very heart of the meeting of the third estate, 
to mislead it by his circular notes : and four of 
them became the council of our first revolu- 
tionists at Versailles, particularly of Mirabeau. 

In 1791, the king fled to Varennes ; and Du- 
mont, who proposed the establishment of a re- 
public, raised the cordeliers. 

In 1792, this party was employed by Eng- 
land, who was the cause of its destruction by 
procuring through its means a declaration of 
war against Austria, and afterwards against Eng- 
land itself, the last acts of Clavieres and Brissot. 

Out of the ruins of the ancient monarchy we 
had still remaining, in 1792,constitutional France. 
Against this Clavieres raised the suburbs, paid 
the 20th of June, and furnished Danton, at 
the head of the cordeliers, with the money 
which afterwards purchased the 2d of Septem- 
ber, In September, 1792, the king was in 
chains, and the degraded legislature, desti- 
tute of courage, was a lifeless mass. Marat, 
the Genevese ex-refugee at London, com- 
manded the massacre of all the most illus- 
trious persons of ancient France, both clergy 
and nobility, and disorganised the very re- 
public. 

In 1793, there existed neither the ancient nor 
the constitutional monarchy of France, neither 
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course. The convention was become nothing but 
an amphitheatre of gladiators, who disputed with 
which of the two parties, that of Marat, or that of 
Clavieres and Brissot, the power and the jguillo* 
tine should remain. But we still had our manu- 
factures, that eternal source of the envy of Eng- 
land. Then it was that the court of London 
confided the sums, which destroyed the empo- 
rium of our trade, to the agents of the revolu- 
tionary government, Gasc and Janot, the exiles 
of 1782 ; and then it was, that Janot, instead 
of punishing the crime, dared to require from 
me the punishment of those who denounced 
it. At the same time Dessotiat, the agent of 
the government of Geneva, the secretary of the 
revolutionary Genevese government, caballed 
with the jacobins and the revolutionary tribunil 
of Paris, for the sacrificing of our generals. 

In 1794, Gasc, president of the revolutionary 
syndicship; Janot, president of the revolu- 
tionary diplomatic committee, and of the armed 
force of the insurgent clubs; and Bousquet^ 
president of the revolutionary tribunal, di- 
rected the proscriptions, plunder, and murder, 
which covered with blood the interesting city 
of Geneva, plundered ,the legation, and pro* 
gcribed the French resident. 
At length in the eighth year of the republic^ 
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France having passed under the most dtesidfui) 
variety of governments, there arose a many to 
whom all our ills were known. France and 
£urope put their fate into his hands ; and the. 
disturber-general, d'lvernois, from the closets of 
the court of London, calculated the possibility of 
depriving France of its prosperous government; 
pointed out the means of so doing, and threat-? 
cned France with an eternal war, should it re* 
tahi what it had subdued. 

I could here demonstrate, that the hatred of 
the seven disturbers of the public peace, Marat^ 
Dumont, d'lvernois, Duroveray, Janot, Gasc, 
and Clavi^res, was only pretended j^ that tho 
hatred of the forties of Geneva never existed, 
but among the unfortunate commonalty whojuji 
they deceived and mis-led. But the subject is 
too foreign to the Memoirs of the Reign of Lewis 
XVL Incontestable proofs of it exist in other 
writings, yet unpublished, but'which are in the 
bookseller's hands. 

I have exhibited the uninterrupted chaia of 
crimes of those dreadful revolutionists, which 
bear the stamp of reflexion and forethought, to 
whom the English government has not been 
ashamed to intrust its vengeance and its fat-e^ 
at a point of time, when, I will venture to say, 
the great body of the English nation, affected 
by the endeavours of France for attaining free^ 
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iorti, contained perhaps not a single persort 
willing or able to take on him the execution of 
so many crimes aimed at our unfortunate coun- 
try. It has been said, that there are no direct 
or convincing proofs of the influence of the 
English and Genevese in our revolution j yet it 
is notorious, that the philosophical theories of 
the* Genevese Rousseau paved the way for it. 
It is certain^ that it was carried on against the 
old government of France by the Genevese 
Necker ; and the revolution is well known to 
have been turned against constitutional France 
by Clayi^res and the Brissotines ; to have been 
carried into effect by the Genevese Marat, the 
corrupter of the most popular party; and 
pointed out by dlvemois, who, with the sta- 
bility of a cube, has remained fixed in the 
offices of the court of London ever since 178&, 
directing the rise and fall of that variety of go^^ 
vernments, which have been formed and de^ 
stroyed in France within so short a space of 
time. 

It is but just I should observe to my readers, 
that, having been at Geneva the victim of 
Marat, Jailot, Gasc, and Bosquet, the presi- 
dent of the tribunal of the revolutionists ; the 
victim also of their secretary registrar Dessonat, 
who, by his writings, stirred up the Genevese 
against the French legation ; my account is natu- 
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rally to be distrusted. Therefore, to enable them 
to judge impartially of these revolutionists, I 
have preserved, at the end of this volume, the 
records of the most sanguinary and revolting 
excesses of the general democracy, in the days 
of its revolution, during the latter part of my 
being in office. The democracy cannot form an 
equitable judgment of itself; fit is in a state of 
perpetual intoxication, and the aristocracy is its 
enemy. But the time for appreciating the pure 
democracy of France and Geneva, the absolute 
aristocracy of Venice, the tyranny of Fez and 
Morocco, and the merits of a mixed govern- 
ment, both in great and little states, is now 
come, not only in France, but in Europe.. 
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NE of the branches of trade most useful to 
the state is that of the cod- fishery. During pieace it 
forms a vast number of sailors, fitted to supply the 
losses sustained in other more destructive parts of our 
navigation. In war, it supplies the marine with hands 
inured to labour, and accustomed from infancy to brave 
the dangers and fatigues of an element, which experience 
alone can enable men to conquer. The fisher secures 
a sale for our home produce and our salt: and popu- 
lation and competence are its certain attendants. 

These are truths with which France seems never to 
have become acquainted, till she had lost the possessions 
which the boldness of her navigators had made a part of 
her empire ; possessions in which she united the double ad- 
vaptages .of fishi ng and agriculture. England, either jealous 
of her power, or better informed, was eager to keep 
her rival at a distance from these countries ; but, by the 
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htsikj which ever pursues the desire' of grasping all, 
the losses sustained by France within a century past 
have dragged Grea(-9ritain ltitf> an abyss of misfor- 
tunes, of which its pride cannot contemplate the conse- 
quences without trembling. 

The independence of the English colonies will na- 
turally put an end to those long and dreadful wart 
between the European nations^ the flames of whicb, 
first kindled in America, have set the world on fire. 
This new world, so lo.ng undiscovered, even in its in- 
fancy emulates the empires of the ancient hemisphere. 
It is the interest of this new power to maintain peace 
henceforth between the two worlds. May the charms 
of a long and; if it be possible, eternal tranqui&ity bury 
in oblivion the ills their inhabitants have mutually in- 
flicted and endured* 

It would be veiy difficult to foresee all the effects the 
independence of America will have on commerce; but 
it is very evident, that in a few years it will have 
the xpost baneful influence on that part of it result- 
ing fjom the French fishery, if the ministry be not 
attentive to its. support. It is important to prevent this 
misfortune on, the conclusion of a peace, by securing a 
fixed property in our fisheries^ and an extent propor* ' 
donate to the necessities of the nation. It is only from 
the unipti of these two advantages, of which France lost 
sight in the peace of 1763, that it can expect to rival 
tbe English fisheries in foreign markets, provide for the 
interior consumption of the kingdom, and the supply of 
its sugar colonies. 

The lime is now come for France to claim the rigW 
af its jj^cient possessions, to which nothing can be more 
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just than her title. Directed bj that prudmt xaodera- 
tion, which seeks only the happiness of her peoptef 
France aspires to a share of that wealtli which h^r 
rival is desiroas of appropriating entirely to herself. 

From the coasts of Normandy and Bretany .pro- 
ceeded those, who, in 1504, were the first fishers at 
Newfoundland. They raised the first establishment on 
the soudi of tijat island. Jaipes Cartier, the celebrated 
navigator of S^ Malo, a city famed for great men^ acquired 
a more perfect knowledge of this iskmd in two voyages 
he made thither about the year 1540. He discovered the 
entrance of the guif of St. Lawrence, since c^led the 
straits of Belle-isle, and the coasts of Labrador within 
the gulf: and, encouraged by hh example, his hardy* 
countrymen frequented that part of the island where 
James Cartier had landed: it is now called the Petit-' 
fford ; under which denomination is , comprehended the 
■«ast coast of Newfoundland^ from Cape Degl a to Cape 
St. John de la Scie, 

The cod-fishery madfe no v^ry rapid progress ; for it 
w^ in its origin subjected to exclusive privileges. I'hese 
fell wllh the deceitful hopes to which they owed th/sir rise i 
t>ut the establishments remained^ and becaiyie in ikxxt 
C4>nsiderable towns, under the protection of governitoent. 
Such were Leivisburg and Port Dauphin, at Cape Breton ; 
Port a-la- Joie, at the island of St. Jol>n ; Fortune and 
Placentiay in the iskind of Newfoundland. The French* 
fishermen efitcred the gulf of $U Lawrence, and spread 
^^nMelves aiong iJa^ coasts of Caaada and Labrador, and 
all round Nowfoundland- Th^^F^^^sj^^^ ^^ France ia 
ihesftttMintries. were immense. 

By the 0\|s£prtuneft. ^ the warjof the Spanish si^^* 
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cession, France test Nova Scotia and Newfoundland* 
England, too well aware of the importance of pos- 
sessing the latter, availed itself of the carelessness of 
France wirh regard to this island, which is partly de- 
sert. By the thirteenth anicle of the treaty of Utrecht, 
signed the 3 1st of March Hi 3, the French retained 
nothing but the liberty of fishing from- the spot called 
Cdpe Bonavista to the northern extremity of the said island, 
and thence westward to the spot called Point Rich ; but 
this track was far from being as valuable as that which 
the English had reserved for themselves. 

During a long peace, a calm highly necessary after the 
violent storms which had shaken all Europe, the French 
continued their fisheries established at Cape Breton, and 
on all the coasts of the gulf of St. Lawrence ; but they 
hai^ merely precarious establishments, during the fishing 
season only, on such coasts of Newfoundland as were 
specified in the treaty of Utrecht. It is essential to re- 
mark, that, from 1713 to the war of 1741, the French 
fishermen, far from going to Bonavista, as they had a 
right by the treaty of Utrecht of doing, never went fer- 
ther south than Cape St, John de la Scie. The English 
had taken possession of that part of the island, and formed 
fixed settlements upon it. The French, whose fiflieries 
were still very extensive, avoided all subject of dispute 
with the English inhabitants, arid confined themselves, 
during the fishing season, to the terms of the treaty of 
Utrecht ; to the coasts extending from Cape St. John 
to Cape Degra, the northern extremity of the island, 
and thence along the west side to the spot called Point 
Rich. This Point Rich, or Cape Ray, forms the north 
coast ^f the entrance into tl;ie gulf of St, Lawrence, at the 
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"Strait so called. The English never disputed this in-** 
terpretation of the treaty of Utrecht. It was generally « 
followed from 1713 to 1744, and from 1749 to 1755. 

The fifth article of the treaty of Paris, of the 10th of 
February 1763, secured " to the subjects oIF France the 
liberty of fishing and drying on that part of the coasts of 
Newfoundland specified by the thirteenth article of the 
treaty of Utrecht, which article is by the present treaty 
renewed and confirmed." 

The treaty of Paris was scarcely concluded, when, 
eithef through jealousy or repentance, the British govern- 
ment interpreted it in a manner differing from that which 
h&,d for fifty years regulated the two nations. There was 
no possibility of having recourse to subterfuge, as to the 
name of Bonavista, which had been known and unal- 
tered ; 'but as there existed no Point Rich in the interior of 
the gulf of St.' Lawrence, beside Cape Ray or Rich, the 
court of London produced a map,' boasted of as ancient, 
on which Point Rich was named. The English thought 
proper to give this appellation to a point situate two 
leagues south-west of Port-a-Choix, latitude fifty de- 
grees forty minutes. It is a low point, unknown to all 
navigators, possessing nothing whatever to make it re* 
marked. France yielded to this claim, as false as its title 
was frivolous ; by which its fisherrten lost the liberty of 
extending along eighty leagues of the coast. The fishery 
oiF Port-a- Choix being thus confined, was, by degrees, 
abandoned by the Biscayans, who had frequented it. New 
difficulties from similar causes were started at St. Pierre 
and Miquelbn. * 

By the sixth article of thfe treaty of Paris, <* the king 
of Great-Britain c^edes the isles of St. Piefre"^nd Miqudon, 
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in ful) prpperty, to his mo^t ChiistiaAmajfs^tas ^ sheber 
for the French fishermen.'*. These islank are separate^ 
from N^wfouxvU^nd by a narrow chj^ni;iel pf ^ve or fix 
I/Baguc$9 within which ^he Fren^ch i^^ofc notallo>?ed to fish. 
The English guarth-coU^^s ^j^e^. ^r^^ co^i^sca^pd $.00^ 
French boats ^s they foypd fishipg th^re. 

In its plan for the sovereigri^y of the se^Sa it W9S ccr« 
tainly a serious omissi9n in Great-3ritain^ for which i% 
now pays dearly, to leave France any fish.^rie^ ; butco^ld 
it possibly foresee, that the French fishe^mj^ woj^V); be 
able to make any advantage pf thf cc^^ls of fjbe ^^* 
Nord^ with which it wa^ u^ac^ qainted ; ^4 ^^ ^^ 
petty ren;^under of the Fi^^nch possessions >9r^^d|i| in a 
short time, enable it to restore its marine I 

The islands pf St. Pierre and Miquploi;i» i|un:punde4 
)^ith an indifferent fishing- groun^* ba^rren and wit^iQii^ 
wppd, one pf the first necessaries of life, ast w^l a^ of a 
fishery, yet became, in the h^s. of thip FrencI^ ^ im- 
portant colony. Labour ajpd i^dusitry mastered na- 
ture* Schoolers and other vessejs were ^tted. out ta 
fish on the 3anks. This fishery was Blt pr^cr^lp ta 
tjiat of the bare rock of St. Pierre, both for quantity and 
quality. This C9locy, during; the prece<Jing peace^ exn» 
ployed annually a hundred vessels, either for barter or 
fishing, apounjting ij). the wlxole ^o ninr thousand ton^^ 
burden^ and carrying 3,500 rnen. The population of 
St. Pierre and Miqyeloti copsi^ted ^f 1,600 persons* 
Xbey were the former inhabitants of Lewisbwcg, and 
q{ Novsb Scotia, who bad almost all been, support^ in 
France by the government solely. They had, a^jr re- 
moved to, thj^ i^ew cojony, attj-acted by that s^pjc- 
things \vbich iQ^es^ ^^^ry m^n pr^ei^ t^e a$ir of his 
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fiativff coiintryt be. tht dimate ever so seviK^, to that of 
any other. I do not thisik I oxaggerate, when I esd'* 
fsate ihQ produce of the fisheries of the islands of St. 
Pierre and M^oelon at divee thoGsand tons of fish* it 
pEoduced also six huodped harreis of oih 

A small trade nvras carried on, hj way of barter, witli 
ffae Americans ; who, notwithstanding all the vigilance 
of the English, soinecimes ran into Port St, Pierre ; this 
was hbweiFer extn^mely confined. But that jealoosyv 
whkhi^ thinking it has every thing to fear, estaggerates 
ev^ry things pevsuaded the British government, diat theso 
idands nomrished the «mb^5 which lit up the flame 
of discord betw^n th^ mother-country and her colonies ; 
^nd hence the whole weight of its vengeance fell on dieir 
wretched inhahit^nts. On the 14th of September, n78» 
€0(ti(fnodoi« Ewens seized this colony, obliged die inha- 
lants to evacuate it, and rased tlieir buSdhigs. Enghind 
bi3 constancy made the same use of its conquests in these 
regions ; inteading, fto doobt, by this sort of devastation, 
to render die English property ^ere moi^ secure, and 
le^ve nothing which n^ight remind France of what it had 
once possessed. 

if the fishery of the Petit- Nord gave less umbrage to 
GlreaC«Britain as far as regarded its colonies, they wero 
not less the object of its anxiety. An English frigate wat 
annually^ stationed at Havre de Crocq, to watch the fish^ 
ersnen, re(^uire a declaration of their place of equipment, 
the oanie of their captains, number of the crew, product 
of their fijshery, both in cod-fish and oil, the port whence 
they c^me, and whither they- meant to return. Such was 
its commission ; aod it never todk its depaltctre theoccv. 
til! after that of the last French vessel. 
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The officers of the British navy had been pardonable 
for futfilliog their orders, if they had boC likewise treated 
the defenceless French fishermen with the most revoking 
arrog^nce> and if power had not made them unjust. The 
fishermen were forbidden to raise their flag on land, even 
y as a signal for their boats ; — on the aj^proach of a boat 
from the English frigate, they were obliged to hoist 
their flag on board. To see the ridiculousness of 
this last demand, it is necessary to be informed, that the 
vessels are left empty in the ports, all hands being em* 
ployed at work on the shore, so that they were obliged 
to leave every thing, and send o£F the crew to perform 
this ceremonial. The English officers frequently search- 
ed them, and many examples might be produced of the 
confiscation of our vessels, during the years 1165, 1166, 
and 1761 ; sometimes forcibly carried oflFfrom the ports 
where they were fishing, or stopped under frivolous pre- 
tences in the open sea, and taken into St. John's. The Eng- 
lish commanders, at once parties and judges, decided arbi- 
trarily on the faie of the accused* Ambition and envy saw 
nothing but guilt in the French captains, who had, perhaps, 
been only unfortunate, generous, or compassionate. The 
time was not yet come, when the English should be com- 
pelled to be just : it was, however, approaching. In 
1711, some fishermen prepared to fish in the ports they 
had not before frequented, in the neighbourhood of Bona* 
vista. The English, who were in possession of them,^ threw 
a thousand difficulties in the way ; and some acts of violence 
were committed. The court of London, wishing to avoid 
any disagreement with France, atoned for them by satis- 
fying the Erench, on complaint being made of the in- 
justice ihey had received. 
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The French fishiiig vessels from Port-a-Choix were 
stopped by the boats of the English frigates, when fishing 
to the south-west of Point Rich ; but, on complaint, iht 
French captains were restored a few days after their cap- 
ture, * when they had lost a very material and irreparable 
point of time. • But those stopped at Belle-isle rarely ob- 
tained so much favour. Yet this isle, situate without the 

r 

gulf of St. Lawrence, and at an almost equal distance from 
Newfoundland and Lab^dor, ought, by right, to belong 
to France, which had never ceded it. It had never beea 
mentioned in arry treaty, and could not be reckoiied ad- 
jacent either to Newfoundland or to Labrador. 

Notwithstanding the state of humiliation to which the 
French fishermen were reduced ; notwithstanding the ob- 
stacles of every kind, which the jealous inspection of the 
English navy was constantly raising against them ; the 
Petit-Nord became a productive nursery of seamen. 

From 1766, the fishing trade had repaired the disasters 
of a war which had been the grave of the French ma- 
rine. One hundred and twenty vessels were employed at 
the Petit-Nord, amounting to eighteen tliousahd tons ; 
nine thousand six hundred men supplied their crews. 
Their fishing produced two hundred and sixty thousand 
quintals of cod, and two thousand five hundred bar- 
rels of- oil. The natural result ensued: the multiplicity 
of vessels increased the expense of fitting them out, and 
the coast being overstocked with fishers became less pro- 
ductive to each individtial. Yet the total product greatly ex- 
deeded the necessary consumption of the kingdom ; and the 
surplus was disposed of at a low price, to procure a vent 
for it in foreign markets, but in vain. The English, who 
could sell «till lower, fiom reaspns we shall presently ex- 
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|daiQ» ^at us out from. the Spanish ports ; Italy cetsed Co get 
fish from MarseOles ; and» notwithstanding the prohibitiont 
j|^e French islands were supplied by the English. The 
French fisheries flourished dpring the disturbances which 
took place in 1774 between the colonies and the mother- 
country. The effects of an overbearing rivalry was less 
fensibly felt from that time to 1777 ; foreigners returned 
to our ports, a few vessels sold dieir fish iq Spain, others 
traded to the West Indies, and the ports of France sent av^t 
a prodigious quantity of fish to its islands. The French 
^shery, by a better sale» arising frgm a cluionel of whicji 
jt had been deprived, repaired the losses of its preceding 
years. This experience may serve as ^ guide to us fox 
the future. 

The same did not happen to the fishery pff the Qreat 
Bank. Independent of other circumstances, its prosperity 
depends on the assistance and protection of the govern^ 
ment. The English do not prepare the fish caught tberp 
as we do ; and their fishery there^ has not, in that respect^ 
any effect on ours. Our wet cqd are consumed in tiK 
interior of the kingdom^ and in the northern provinces* 
This kind of salt- fish cannot bear the heats of the Me* 
diterranean, ^nd still less tl^t of the West Indies. With 
respect to this branch of our fishery, there will certainly 
need no alteration at tlie peace ; the sea will remain open 
and free for the exertions of kbour and industry. 

At the time of the last peace^ France employed at the 
fishery on the Great Bank one huodred 9xui twenty ves* 
sels„ carrying nise thousand six h^mdred tons* i^ one 
thousand nine hundred and, twenty meii ; producing oiii» 
million five hundfied thousand codrfiAt and twolu^adred 
and forty barrels of oil. 
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Soch was the product of our fishery : it was the price of 
our commodities^ and the result of the lahour of our 
men. Was then this commerce i)eneficial? The ques- 
tion is di£Bcult to solve, yet it is certain, that the profits of 
the fishery at St. Pierre and Miquelon were almost wholly 
consumed in the habitations raised there. The whole has 
been destroyed ; the fishers of the Great Bank now see a 
part of their capital consuming in their vessels expen- 
sively decaying- in the ports. The fishers of the Petit- 
Nord alone- have derived profit in general from their suc- 
cessful voyages in 1763, n54, 1776, and 1777. 

But let the result of the fishery have been fortunate or 
unfortunate to those employed in it, the state has never- 
theless reaped the greatest advantages .from it. It is the 
fishery that has supplied the royal navy widi the best 
and ablest sailors among the crews of the king's ships : 
in it the port of Bre^t has found an infinite re^urce 
for seaitien of all descriptions, and niechanics necessary 
to the navy, i Another important consideration ofiers it* 
self to government respecting the fishery ; it is favourr 
able to population, and makes agriculture Nourish,- from 
the ease it affords to* the class of indigent labourers — ^a 
truth with which all who have seen the countries iiv 
the vicinity of .the fishing-ports have been struck, no 
less than with^ilieir population. B^t this trade, even 
more than any other, requires the i^ncourajg^indnt of 
freedom. On the last peace, it was laden with incum- 
brances, which must have soon destroyed it, but for 
the breaking out of the war between- England and her 
colonies. « ^ 

The French fishermen enjoyed the Exclusive right of 
fishing and drying their fish at the Petit-Nord. W^ have 
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shown hqw much they wete exposed to the capHce of the 
British navy* and the insults and injuries they suffered 
from the English^ The Freoch fishermen, obliged to 
leave their boats on the coast, never found the same 
number on their, return;, it was necessary to cross the 
ocean every year with the immense incumbrance of fish- 
ing tackle; and it was every year -necessary, at a great 
expense, to rebuild or repair their habitations, injured by 
the weather or the ravages of the English. Hence they 
were obliged to ieav« Europe six weeks before the neces^ 
^ry time, which, produced consuoiptibn of victuals^ a 
burdensome expense to trade, and great fatigue and dan^ 
gcr to the crews, who were impelled by a spirit of coa>- 
petition to encounter the ice, with which the coast of 
the Petit-Nord is covered irf spring. The accumulated 
expenses of the out-fits, the consequences : of not having 
pera^ianent settlements, greatly raised the price of cod evea 
before the vessels left France, by the speculation on the 
whole fishery ; a very extraordinary and remarkable cir- 
cumstance, and in general little known* It became, there- 
fore^ impossible for the French, fishermen to enter into 
any competition in foreign market^ with die English^ 
either of the mother-country or the colonies. 
f} The fishermen of New England could pursue diis trade 
with every possible advantage: their coast abounds ih 
large and rare fish, wliich are the more valuable, from the 
Uttle expiense in preparing, and its higher price in the mar^ 
liQtjS. . Th^y fished, at home in spring, i summer, and au-^ 
tuma; theif jh^bit«tioos.were in constant repair ; tfaeic 
tillage, ilnited , to their fishery, .produces diem abundance 
of prov^^idi^ ; . thdf,* Wintec fishery,, and {kltry^ the pro-» 
di|ct of;/the chace, ^^ere additional advatilsges. Theiff 
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Ibr^stSi abminding In light ami tdiiVtsilitfht WWd^ 'pimidcA 
tfaefH wfdi materials rmcen^tity for the coH^Uctlbn df 
txHlls and vessels : they hati the iron Decessai-y for d^ir 
labours at home. Not domented with fishing on th^f 
coasts^ they sent innuoieraMe sthoon^s t6 the Oreat 
Bank. The cod were salted oii boards and carried on 
shore to be dried, very few being barrelled' Wet. 

The English, who arrived every year frdiu Europe tei 
their habitations^ scattered along the coast from fionavistd 
to Cape Ray» were also in the habit of tending their ves^ 
leb to fish on the Oreai Bank, with fresh and salt bait, 
while they fished along the coast iti their boats. They^ 
enjoyed not all the conveniences of the Americans i wbd 
avppHed at a inoderate price their con^um^tieii of bacoti^ 
butter, flour, and bread ; but they bad e^fer^ other bA^ 
vantage resuhing from the possessioil of settlements ifi 
that part of the island jnst mentioned* They retkon therS 
three towns: St. John, which h the pritwtlpal town df 
Newfoundland^ Placentiai and Fortune. Notwithsfend- 
ing the abundatit resources with which tliese j^sessiond 
supply the English, fishermen had denied in siiefa ports ai 
they thought pii>mised tlicm additional ^ttbiSf toHtii 
the whole island 6f Newfoundfeind, arid Ort thfe coas^ 
of Labrafior. They particularly tes^n&i to Castle 
Bay, where the fishing was late and abundant. Id thf 
latter years of. the peace, they had Altndst oeased to ft^ 
qneot the Pctit*Nord^ where they ofiiy carried <*! fisMnf 
in the '• winter fer. seahj whiek fepUki' them for thi 
poomessjof the summer produdf^ ^ ddded td its ^d^' 
vantatgesi ' Tht sahnfon fishti-y, . birntid^ M4 otiftm^ 
down wood^ likewise bedafnt obfedts I>f1fi^f at&il* 
too; to rv^b ti^y tni^ht ^Yf with' 'all thi p^ 
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severance resulting from the enjoyment of liberty and 

property. 

The English population in Newfoundland, almost 
wholly confined between Bonavista and Fortune Bay, is 
very considerable c it has' been said to amount to dOyOOOr-- 
souls/ If to these we add the fishermen of Labrador, those 
of the interior of the gulf of Su Lawrence, Canada, Capp 
Breton, Nova Scotia, and the whole coast of New Eng- 
land, we shall easily be convinced, that the English fishery 
exceeds that of France by at least two thirds. This branch 
of its trade was the best support of the English navy, and 
supplied Great-Britain with the means of exchange with 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, and the sugar islands* 

On the return of peace, this stream of abundance and 
prosperity will be divided in its course. The Americans, 
freed from the restrictions which curbed (heir industry, 
will receive all nations. Those who most abound in the 
productions of which the United Colonies are in want ; 
those whose necessaries or luxuries are most agreeable 
or useful to them ; those; in short, who can sell at 
the lowest price, and whose ports are dpeh to their ves- 
sels, will, no doubt) acquire a preponderance in North- 
America, and consequently in Europe, . And who, more 
than France, has a right to aspire to this i 

But if it would be a general advantage to France, to 
find a sale for its produce of^li kinds in the United States 
of America ; aqd if this future source of speculation should 
give new vigour to its trade ; from this accidental advan«> 
tage, which mo^t probably would be of. short duration, 
wrould ensue the panicular ruin of the French fishery, 
should it be confined to the vagrant establishments of 
Newfoundland. 

VOL. V. 2 B 
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The present war is a source of prosperity to the United 
Colonies ; with the troops of England and France their 
gold has found its way there, as well as by the emigration 
of private persons ; the population of America will pro- 
bably be greater at the end, than it was at the beginning of 
the war ; and its progress will be more rapid, when, the 
arms of the soldier becoming useless by peace, the return 
of its blessings will attach him to a country he will be 
no longer paid to destroy. How many thousands are 
there, who, having nothing to lose by change, and 
hoping for a better lot in America, will pass over to settle 
there ! The wealth of the northern provinces consists in 
their fishery. Hands are only wanting to its iticrease; 
and their wealth is both more valuable and durable, "as it 
depends on the immutable laws of nature only, Theso 
provinces can pay for the goods imported from Prance only 
with their dried or salt fish, or with fish oil ; and whether 
this take place in our own ports through the medium of 
the Americans, or by vessels which go to them for a 
lading, the effect will still be the same :• for, shduld they 
even sell their fisK in our ports at a lower 'price than ours, 
they would still remain gainers. The French merchants, 
who should carry out a variety of goods to North -America, 
will find little for their homeward lading, beside oil and 
salt-fish ; and if they can but make a profit fronr their 
trade with the colonies, they will reduce the price of 
cod and oil to a rate injurious to the nation. France 
has still another subject of fear, from the independence 
of. the colonies. Will not the old connexion, which 
subsisted between the English fisheries at Newfound- 
laud and Canada, and those of the United States, af- 
ford the former a certain opportunity to incorporate 
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a great part of the product of their fishery with that 
of the Americans ; and, by their connivance, secure 
the Same advantages for themselves, either in the ports of 
France or elsewhere? The future affords a prospect 
equally disagreeable as to a market for French fishery ia 
the West Indies, It is only in consequence of what passed 
at the last peace, that these alarming conjectures may bo 
looked on as realities. 

In 1763, and the following years, some vessels sailed 
with salt-fish from the eastern coast, of Newfoundland 
to the French West-India islands. English cod was for^ 
bidden there ; but, in consequence of various abuses, these 
expeditions becanie so ruinous, that the French were com- 
pelled to give up that branch of commerce. The govern- 
ment, sensible of the evil resulting thence to the state, 
wished to remedy it. The introduction of foreign cod was 
again forbidden. The French ministry encouraged its 
fishermen to frec[uent the Antilles, by a premium of twenty- 
five sous per quintal on their fish. The fishing trade 
could not do better than follow the example, by granting 
a similar premium to such of its vessels, as, before their 
leaving France, should enter into an engagement to 
carry their fish to the Antilles. Encouragements like 
these may raise a new branch of trade, but it will not 
long support an old one, the root of which is grown 
rotten. Particular circumstances operated in favour of 
the English salt-fish : it was larger, and cost the 
planter less, who found his advantage in giving in ex- 
change his rum and melasses, of which France con- 
sumes very little since the loss of her possessions in 
North-America. 
We have mentioned what was the state of oux fish- 

2 B 2 



erics at the beginning of the sixteenth century; weakanJ 
precarious^ like every branch of commerce at that time 
still in its infancy. We have shown what were the pos- 
sessions which France gave tip at the peace of Utrecht. 
We have run over the coasts remaining for the use of die 
French fishery from that tfme to 1748 ► We have seen the 
employment she made of it till 1775, Wc have pointed 
out the effects of the jealousy of the English m their false 
interpretation of the treaties relative to Cape Rich, re- 
moved by the English, in 1763, eighty leagues farther 
north than Cape Ray, which was always known as 
Cape Rich. We have not concealed the humiliations 
suffered by the French during the last peace, within the 
narrow limits where only they were allowed the liberty 
of fishing and drying. We have calculated the amount 
of the product of this fishery, and proved its necessity 
to the state, from the number of mariners It produces. 
It was not difficult to show the superiority of the English 
fisheries, and how easily our rivals found means to shut 
the foreign ports against us, and open those pf .our West- 
India islands for themselves. 

To these representations, equally true and disagreeable, 
succeeds a prospect of the future, still less pleasmg. We 
can only trace with a doubting hand events yet con- 
cealed in the womb of futurity : but nothing can be more 
alarming to the French fishery, than the natural conse- 
quences of the freedom of America* and our union with 
that nation. It: remains for the prudence of the French 
ministry, for the deep and penetrating glance, which sees 
at once the minute parts arid the great outline of the na- 
tional interest, to determine the means of giving extent to 
these new branches of commerce, to which our friendship^ 
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with America, now independent, will give risc^ without al- 
lowing the charms of this novelty to affect us to the pre- 
judiee of the French fisheries, from which such great ad- 
vantages have resulted to the state ; aiid from which it 
may expect still greater, should the approaching peace 
assure the French a property in those territories, where 
they may form settlements, and attend in all seasons to 
every different fishery, which the coasts of Newfoundland 
afford, in the manner which best suits their habits and 
resources. 

Though the French could never expect to riea^ all the 
advantages enjoyed by the Americans, they would be en- 
abled to offer their fish as low at least as the English i our 
permanent settlements would become a valuable bond of 
linion between France audits colonies in the West Indies ; 
and an exchange of commodities be established between 
them, which would prove a powerful bar to the English; ^ 
We may frequeox foreign parts like them ; and it will even 

be in the pOwer of Spain tp ruin the English fishery : for, 

• 

having but a poor market at home and in their colonies^ 
the English are obliged to export the greater part of their 
fish to foreign countries. The consumption of Spain is 
great; by shutting its ports to the English fishermen, it 
would give a mortal blow to the British navy. Tiiis new 
pledge of union between Spain and France will be wohh 
many victories to tliem, and will be unsullied with the 
blood of their people- 

The fisheries will be divided among three nations. 
Those of th€ Americans arc both very extensive and very 
profitable^ The English arc still in possession of Nova 
Scotia ; Cape Breton ; the coasts within the gulf of St* 
JLawrence , Labrador^ which extends to Hudson's Bay ; 
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and the island of Newfoundland. France retains nothing 
but the remembrance of having been the first discoverer, 
and founder of these colonies : this remembrance is the 
basis of its rights ; the titles of potentates are never forfeited 
by prescription : if made void by force at one time, at an- 
other force will restore them. Could France be accused 
^ of ambition for again claiming the absolute property and 
possession of the whole of Newfoundland ? Each power 
would then have distinct and separate fisheries, the only me- 
thod possible for preventing all causes of dispute in future. 

The independence of America will probably be too 
heavy a blow on the pride of Great-Britain, to allow it to 
consent easily to restoring to France the whole island of 
Newfoundland. The French minister will be convinced of 
the importance England attaches to its possession, from 
the difficulties he will meet with on this demand from the 
British ministry, and still more frqm the parliament. 
•' The ceding some of our conquests in the West Indies might 
perhaps amuse tiie English nation, easily offended con- 
cerning every thing relative to the property of its citizens, • 
The conquest of Newfoundland, the chief strength of 
which lies at St. John's, and the speedy removal of its inha- 
bitants, according to the example set us by the English at 
all times in these climates, would remove every difficulty. 

Whatever may be the French fisheries on a peace, it 
concerns the honour of France to free that part of its sub- 
jects who live by fishing from the degradation to which 
they were reduced by the British navy from 1763 to 
1777; that the defenceless French fisherman may, for the 
future, find the vessels . of his nation protected on the 
coasts of Newfoundland ; and that the flag which first ap- 
peared in those seas should fly there freely and independent^ 
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N° II. 

r 

Comiderations on the Affairs of the United Pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands^ and on their ulti- 
mate Effect on France, by M. Grimoard. 

JL HE present state of affairs in the Dutch United 
Provinces may prove of the most seiious consequence t» 
France. It is therefore fitting to inquire, what are the 
proper expedients for brihging them to a speedy issue^ 
in a manner glorious and useful to the king. 

The' object of the constitutional reforms, undertaken by 
the Gallo-patriotic party, is : 

1st, To provide for its general preservation, and the 
security of its members in particular, 

2dly, To exclude for ever all foreign influence capable 
of restoring or increasing that of the stadtholder. 

3dly, To deprive that prince of all means of favouring 
England, to the detriment of the republic and her allies ; 
which he has hitherto never failed to do, from his natural 
Jncb'nation and private interest, (most decidedly in the war 
which ended in 1783,) and which he will do as long as 
he shall have it in his power. 

4thly, To give a preponderance iri the United Pro- 
vinces to France, who neither can nor will do them in- 
jury in any way. 

England, Sensible that France would gain a deci- 
sive ascendancy by its union with the republic, and de- 
tpairing of a reconciliation with the latter, is desirous. 
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by the commotions it excites there, to make it useless to 
France as long as possible. The British ipinistry has 
wisely profited by the concern which the king of Prussia 
takes in the aTairs of the princess of Orange his sister, 
and the w.elUknown Anglomania of Mr. Hertzberg, that 
monarch's prime minister, to lead him on to concur in the 
accomplishment of the views of the court of London. 

In this complicated state of afFairs, there are but three 
modes of conduct for France to adopt : 

1st, To leave the patriots to their own strength, and 
give up Holland. 

2dly, To effect an accommodation between them and 
the stadtholder, in concert with Prussia. 

3dly, To syppoit the patriots with its whole power. 

The first way is top disgraceful and injurious to France, 
ever to he proposed by any of its ministers. 

The second, nearer allied to the mediatory principles in 
estimation for some years past^ deserves a serious dis^ 
cussion* 

Should France bring about an accommodation between 
the patriots and* the stadtholder, England, it k% plain, will 
take effective though secret means to preserve for the 
princp of Oraqge the greatest possible influence in the 
affairs of the republic, ultimately to frustrate the schemes 
of Francp. Beside, admitting such an accommodation 
to be possible, who will wjirrant the stadthplder's 
acquiescence in the limits it may be thought proper to 
prescribe to him ? England, prompted by its own in- 
terest, will succeed sooner Or later in breaking his bondSf 
The ^tadtholdership, though abolished in 1702, on 
the death of William III., Jn Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, 
and Qverysse), was restored in 1741 by England, who 
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will find It mucb easier to raise it again^ if its powers 
be only limited; since aU that tviil be necessary will 
be to extend them to their former bounds : a revolution, 
die obstacles to which will be very few, compared to those 
which they surmounted in 1747. 

The stadtholder's principal prerogatives have hitherto 
consisted : 

1 ft, In the regulations of 1 764, by which he had a right, 
in several provinces, of choosing the magistrates, or at least 
of procuring his own creatures to be elected* 

2dly, In the almost absolute disposal of the forces, 
both by land and sea ; and, 

3dly, ^In an excessive influence on the trading compa* 
nies, who govern the colonies of the republic. 

The inconvenience of leaving the magistracy at the 
disposal of the stadtholder is too generally acknowledged, 
for any hopes to be entertained that the patriots shoul^l 
ever consent to the continuance, or even to any modifica^ ' 
tion whatever, of the provincial regulations. It is not on this 
head, therefore, which is one of the first consequence to the 
Dutch, that France could ever induce them to give satis- 
faction to Prussia, by leaving the stadtholder in possession 
of the smallest prerogatives. 

Should he continuie, under whatever restrictions, to dis- 
pose of the sea and land forced, the past may teach France 
to apprehend, that this prince will employ the influence 
it ^should imprudently, endeavour to secure him in this 
respect, for the purpose of frustrating those measures 
wtiich it would be compelled to concen with the republic 
in case of war, either by'laying open their plans to Eng- 
land, or by delaying the preparations for their execution : 
a 4elay tot which 'it is eaty t« find a pretence, that. 
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I^wever triflings will be syre of bavJQg its parfcissns* 

The affair of Brest, and several otber circumstances^ 

• • • _ 

ought to convince France of what it .i$' to expect from 
the stadtbolder, more than ever ofFended with it> (on ac- 
count of the attempts of the patriots^ which, he justly, 
considers as its work,) and whpse weak^ obstinate, and 
sullen disposition can never be induced to do any thing 
contrary to the attachment and zeal he will ever retain 
for England. That povyer, therefore, under the shelter 
of Prussia, and at the expense of France, would pre- 
serve an influence in the states of Hollands which would 
soon gain ground sufficient to produce the second revolu^ 
tion before mentioned; a revolution that would irrepa- 
rably destroy the links which unite the king of France 
and the republic* Besides, the patriots, who like all 
other men have a natural love of life, will vaver 
fUow the stadtholder to have even a limited direction 
of (he forces by land and sea. They are aware, it 
would be leaving him too many dependants, and putting 
the power into hi$ hands ; so as to afford him the 
means and instruments of exercising his revenge on 
them. Certainly, therefore, France cannot reasonably 
propose to the patriots the military existence of the prince 
of Orange. 

What has been before alkgcd, respecting the power 
he woyld enjoy of counteracting the plans of France and 
Holland, proves thenecessity of leaving him no influence in 
the colonics, and conseqiiently on the East and West^India 
companies. And since, without the greatest risk, the stadt- 
holder cannot be allowed the l<fS&t inflaei)ce in the ma* 
gistracy,^ army, fleets, or colonies of the: republic, it must 
be allowed, that no expedient i^emaias^bui diat of his 4ih- 
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solute removal, or being put at the head of the church : 
and even could the latter be, seriously proposed to the 
patriots, which we are far from conceiving, it is greatly 
to be doubted, whether they would take the prince of 
Orange even for their high»priest. 

All conciliatory projects between the patriots and the 
stadtholder therefore being chimerical and dangerous, were 
any advances of this kind to be .made, they would pro- 
duce nothing but the disgrace of having failed in an in- 
considerate undertaking. Now, national dignity not 
being a mere idle expression, France ought not lightly 
to sacrifice its own : besides, it cannot attempt an ac-- 
commodation in favour of the stadtholder, without ap- 
pearing servilely to court Prussia, who has held back from 
its alliance in consequence of an agreement with Eng- 
land equally hasty and unexpected. In these circum- 
stances, is it consistent with the king's honour to make 
advances to the court of Berlin, who visibly holds back ? 
Is it his majesty's interest to give the least satisfaction to 
Prussia, now nothing but a tool in the hands of the 
English, the natural enemy of France? Is it, in sh9rt, 
possible to destroy the good understanding subsisting be- 
tween the courts of London and Berlin ? This is much 
to be doubted. We may add, that every kind of media- 
tion, proposal, or measure, adopted by France, tending to 
preserve the least vestige of power to the stadtholder, 
^vouH only serve to evince a versatility and weakness 
unworthy so powerful a monarchy ; and whilst it dimi- 
nishedthe attachment of the patriots to France, it would in- 
duce them to take a resolution the most humiliating to our 
court, that of throwing themselves under the protectioo 
. of the emperor, in the well-founded hope, that the inter- 
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ference of this monarch would be a check on the king 
of Pmssia. 

The writer of the present memoir will relate a very- 
remarkable conversation he had with the burgomaster 
Hoeft at Amsterdam, in December 1785, respecting an 
attempt then lately made by the court of Berlin in favour 
of the stadtholder, to which Fi-ance had not paid any at* 
tendon. " Your court,'* said the burgomaster, "though 
it is so greatly interested in preventing the king of Prussia 
from intermeddling with our internal affairs, is extremely 
indolent. Why does not the king declare, be will not 
allow us to be thwarted by any other power ? This is all 
we wait for, to terminate a revolution as useful to the 
republic as glorious to his majesty. If your court defer 
too long giving us proper "protection, now that we have 
made our peace with the emperor, we shall be com-* 
pelled, however unwillingly, to have recourse to him, to 
prevent the king of Prussia from harassing us ; and, as 
it would be his interest to grant our request, it is pro* 
bable it would be favourably received." The burgomaster 
added,^ " Your court cannot be sure of our republic, but 
through the patriots. Should it not effectually assist us, and 
should we not have recourse to the emperor, every thing 
would turn out as under William III. Read the letters of 
count d'Avaux, French embassador here at that time; they 
are applicable enough to the present state of things/' 

The following expressions occur in one of the letters 
of this celebrated negotiator, dated the 5th of December 
1680 : *' Since they intended to treat the prince of 
Orange thus, it ought not to have been done by 
halves ; he should have been totally ruined. It is very 
injudicious, to show so much enmity to him* widiout 
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letting him feel its effects. But he lias been provoked, and 
not destroyed ; the good republicans have been raised 
against him, hut not supported ; so that he is become the 
king's decided enemy ; and the others have been left to 
his resentment, without being able to defend themselves, 
or do any good to France." 

The conclusions to be drawn from this quotation are 
so evident, as to render it useless to dwell on them ; and 
every one must allow, that it is indispensable for France 
to support the patriots with its whole power. 

The declaration, which they so ardently desired the 
king to make in the month of December 1785, was de- 
layed for some unknown reasons tUl the 21st of April. A 
copy of it will be found at the end of this Memoir. It 
was no sooner made public, than the patriots began to aqt 
against the stadtholder; with this observation, however 
that this declaration was only the necessary result of the* 
treaty of alliance signed the lOth of November 1785 • 
and that, had it been produced immediately after the rati* 
fication of that treaty, they would not ~ have ■ uselessly 
wasted near five months, which was the period elapsed 
from the I2th of December to the 21st of April. This 
delay seems in reality a fault the more serious,; as the nr. 
form ,n the prerogatives of the stadthoUer might hare 
been qu.etly effected before the death of the king of 
Prussia, wh.ch happened on th? i7th of August: for 

ber 1 785, Mr. Hertzberg, not being secure at that period 
of the favour and approbation of his successor, who al- 
ways spoke of him with contempt, would not have dared 
o make any alliance with England. Hence originate, 
the embarrassmg situation of the French ministry at this 
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day; a situation easy to have been foreseen, and still more 
easy to have been prevented. The principal patriots knew 
this, and were continually repeating : " Let us act, while 
the king of Prussia cannot." Bat they were not attended 
to ; and many of their adherents, intimidated by the let- 
ters which Mr. Hertzberg made the expiring monarch 
sign, and which France no way opposed, dared not act ; 
and the patriotic party was compelled to remain wholly 
inactive till the ensuing April, before it could enter 
on the preparatory measures for depriving the stadtholder 
of the command of the Hague. 

The king's resolving generously to share in the pay-^ 
ment of the sum claimed by the emperor from Holland 
produced a very good eiFect there ; yet it could not con- 
sole the patriots for the important time they had been 
obliged to lose. It afterwards appeared, that France had 
it in her power to appease them, v/hilst it spared an ex- 
pense to itself, which, considering the disordered slate of 
the finances, was burdensoriae enough: — but to rejtum to 
our subject. 

The declaration of the 2tst of April expressly stating 
** that the king would, if necessary, spare no exertions to 
prevent their high mightinesses froirt being troubled from ^ 
within or without ;" should we now insist, in the king's 
name, on conciliatory measures with the stadtholder, the 
patriots nlight justly complafn, that j^rance does not fulfil 
her engagements, but safcrifices them to the court of Ber- 
lin: they wiH tlien have no rcfsource, but to seek the 
protection of the emperor; a forced step, which it has 
been shown they already had some thoughts of taking; 
and which can reflect nothing but disgrace on France, 
who would In so dothg act with a weakness wholly in- 
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Conceivable to'thosc who reflect o*nf what Its real power and 
true interest requFre it to perform. We Will here remark, 
that the only way hy which France can how destroy the in* 
flocnce of Mr. Hertzberg, and restore a prop*/ Weight to 
prince Henry, is boldly to resist the prcftensioris of flie 
court of Berlin, who probably declaned in fafvbiar of At 
stadtholder from a persuasion of our giving htrti up: s6 
mcaa is the opinton of our firmness enterfafned- by foreigit 
powers. Should we» on the. other hand, absolutely refosd 
to give up thfe patriots, the king of Prussia will b^ obliged 
to recede; he will then feel, that his minister has very im- 
prudently brought him forward^ and will confide in him 
no more. 

Should the emperor, which seems not to admit a doubt, 
comply with the request of the t)utch, is it ixot to be 
feared, that he would succeed in depriving France of her 
remaining influence in the republic, and obtain it for him- 

♦ self? and that, offended with that court, which, without a 
sufiicient certainty of an affiance with Prussia after the 
death of Frederic the Gre^t, has longhand openly shown 
a repugnance to entering, into any private treaty with ihe 
Austrian moriarph, the emperor may hiipsplf seize the 
opportunity to renounce the treaty pf 1756, and, as well 
as Russia, join with England andTi*ussia, in order to efl^ct 
in concert both the partition of the Ottoman empire and 
great changes in Germany ? What then would become 

. of France ? What could she do, possessed of a respec- 
table naval power, but without land forces, money, or 
allies ? Would she not find herself exposed to be plun- 
dered of her frontier provinces ? The picture of the mi- 
scries with which she would then be threatened is too 
dreadful to be sketched by the hand of a good citizen. 
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From the foregoing considerations it seems reasooaUs 
to conclude, that the only means which can be pursued for 
getting out of the present fmbarrassing situation are : 

isty To give up all thoughts of acting as mediators ; 

whidi would only tend to give time to England and 

Prussia, and consequently facilitate the accomplishment 

of their views : for policy teaches, that, instead of yield* 

ing to the wishes of an enemy, we should always oppose 

him. 

adly, To support the patriots with the requisite vigour 

against Prussia and Holland, and e3(cite them to expel 
the stadtholder between this and the ensuing spring; 
before which time the king of Prussia cannot employ 
force for the protection of his brother-in-law. Tlie pa- 
triotic party is certainly resolved on the absolute re- 
moval of the stadtholder, though it has not yet mani- 
fested its intentions openly. 

3dly, To conciliate by prudence and proper manage- 
ment the court of Vienna ; which would bring on a good 
understanding with Russia, in order, by such a counter- 
poise, to compel Prussia and England to remain quiet. 

Any other mode of proceeding will be deficient in 
stability, and will be no better than the application of 
quack medicines ; which, though they relieve pain for a 
time, occasion its future return with redoubled violence. 
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declaration made to their High Mightinesses^ hy the French 
Embassador y the Martinis deVeraCy on the 2\st of April 
1786i 

" High and mighty Lords, 

" The embassador undersigned has the honour of trans- 
hiitting to your high mightinesses the warmest expressions 
of affection and friendship on the part of the king his master, 
and to repeat the assurances of his majesty's unshaken at- 
tachment to the alliance subsisting between his majesty 
and their high mightinesses. 

'^ It is in consequence of these sentiments, the king ear- 
nestly wishes, that a reform of those abusers, which have 
occasioned internal dissensions in the republic, should 
take place, alid its tranquillity be testored> on principles 
founded on its real constitution. 

*' The king, in expressing this wish to your high mighti*. 
iiesses, does not pretend to intermeddle with the regulation 
of the internal affairs of the republic : far from having any 
such intention, he would^ if necessary^ employ his ut- 
most efforts to prevent your high mightinesses from suffering 
either internal or external troubles. His majesty has no 
end in the step he now takes, but that of fulfilling the 
duties of a friend and ally to your high mightinesses, 
and giving a new proof of the sincere interest he feels for 
the happiness and prosperity of the United Provinces." 
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Rejlexions mi the present State of Political Affaih 

in Europe. 

X HE dcaA 6f the king of f^rassia, happening at so cri- 
tical a juncture of the affairs of Holland» may produce 
the most sFeriou^ consequences, and prove the salvadoa of 
the stadtholder's party* The eyes of FrcdJeric the Great 
were scarcdy closed, when hiir successor sent count Goerzy 
eme of bis chief ministers of state, to tnake known the 
particular interest he took in xnaintaining all the rights of 
his brotherHn-kiw,'the stad^holder. Itlay it not from thi$ 
hasty step be infened, dnt die court of Berlin expects ta 
find the otiier coufts of Europe favourably dis|)osed td the 
views of Prussia .^ m which, there is no doubt, he will be 
warmly secouded by England* France appears to have 
little leason to depend on Prussia ^ since the return of prince 
Henry to. Rhekisberg seems to announce his influence ta 
be but small, and that baron Hertzberg, erer passionaitdy 
attached to EnglatKl, has the ascendency over the futnd of 
the king, whose confidential minister he is. 

No circumstance can be more detrimental to England, 
than the abolition pf the stadtholder'^s power in Holland. 
Should the patriotic party^ which is entirely French, con- 
tinue to predominate, the interest of the republic will be 
that of France — a union, from which the utmost danger 
will ensue to the British power in India, the' sole remain- 
ing resource of Englandr 
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Blit Will tire king of Prussia, it may be said, even tliough 
in union with Great Britain, undertake a war for a causd 
i>vholly foreign to his own interests ? His apprehensions, 
lest the emperot should join with Russia to attack his 
owo state, is too important a consideration for him not 
to be swayed by it ) Certainly^ so long as the king of 
Prussia shall be under any fear of that kind, there 
is no reason to imagine he will expose himself to such 
imminent danger. It remains then for us to Inquire, whe- 
ther these apprehensions may not be removed, and Pi:ussia 
at the same time acquire additional means of executing 
still vaster pidns ? 

The emperor, when united to Russia^ would turn the 
balance of Europe to whatever side he should declare for* 
He is ambitious, and wishes his own aggrandisement* 
Russia, who shares his inclinations, will second his at- 
tempts ; and these two powers will decide only in favour 
of SQme third, who can procure them such advantages as 
their views require. Should a union with England and 
Prussia appear useful to them, they will hasten to strength- 
en their good understanding by new treaties, in which all 
the contracting powers should find their advantage. 

England and Prussia may form a quadruple alliance 
with Russia and the emperor, in which it may be stipu* 
lated, that the court of Berlin shall be sufficiently supported 
to enable it to terminate the Dutch affairs favourably for 
the stadtholder, in order to break up at once the connexion 
of France with the republic, which last must then join the 
allies by force, if not by choice* Th6 contracting parties, 
in execution of their treaty, would concert the means of 
jsharing different states among them, by which the Ger- 
manic league would be destroyed, and France, Spain, and 

2 c2 
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Sardinia^ overawed. For il is doubtful, whether the former 
of these,- considering the state of its finances, could rea- 
sonably undertake a war at once by sea and'land. 

The emperor's share would probably consist in the ex- 
change of Bavaria, in gaining the title of the king of 
the Romans for his nephew, and a considerable part of 
Turkey in Europe, as far as Greece. 

To Prussia would probably be given all that part of 
Great Poland extending to the Vistula ; adding, perhaps, a 
part of some of the emperor's possessions in that kingdom, 
from tlie partition of it in 1772. 

Russia would have Constantinople and Romania, witii 
liberty of spreading at will into Asia Minor, and along the 
coasts, of Bithyma, the Hellespont, and Phrygia. — AnJ 
England would have Egypt, the isles of Candia andCypnis, 
which would secure for ever her empire in India, with 
which she w^ould be connected through Egypt, and, direct- 
ing her commerce through this incomparably shorter road, 
would reap thence such vast advantages, as would prevent 
the competition of any other power hereafter. 

Russia might then seize the whole trade of the Levant, 
or share it with England; but, in either case, France 
would be shut out both from that and the trade of India. 
What, indeed, could that power effect, even in conjunction 
with Spain and Sardinia, against such a combination? 
And even should the French minister succeed in bringing 
the forces of Sweden into action, so feeble a power, en- 
deavouring to cope with Russia and Prussia, would h6 
like a sparrow attempting to fight with an eagle. 

We do not say, that the emperor, Russia, Prussia, and 
England,, really entertain the project we have stated ; but 
it cannot be denied, that the union of these powers is at 
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feast within the class of possibilities, ^t the same rime that 
It IS highly for their interest. The 'English will he the 
great promoters of the alliance ; and it appears, as if France 
could only oppose so fatal a league by immediately endea- 
vouring to treat with the emperor and Russia* As die ag- 
grandisement of Prussia will then be out of the question^ 
and the emperor will keep his Polish possessions, there is 
iio doubt but those two potentates would prefer an alHance 
with France to that with Englaiid and Prussia, their na- 
tural enemies, whose aggrandisement they have every rea^ 
son to oppose.- By such an arrangement, France would 
be enabled to preserve her valuable alliance with Holland 
for whom she might procure some part of (he Nethetr 
lands ; takings strll greater for herself, together with the 
county of Namur an* duchy of Luxembourg; and 
would, moreover, secufe for herself the advantages Eng-- 
land intends to share by the supposed quadruple alliance c 
while the possessitdn of Egypt, Candia, and Cyprus, 
would enable France to carry the war into India on the 
first favourable • opportunity, and destroy the British 
power th«r€. 

The cession of the Netherlands and their dependencies 
leaving die emperor nothing to exchange for Bavaria^ 
France aad Gerrhany would be for ever easy on that 
•head ; and should the court of Vienna hereafter make 
any attempts on tlie freedom of the empire, France 
(seconded by Holland, the Germanic league, and Prussia, 
who would be carefully maintained in its present state,) 
would be stronger tfian even is necessary to compel the 
emperor to remain quiet. That monarch besides, become 
the- neighbour and rival of Russia, would soon* find her ^n 
eneriiy. By this airangcment, Prussia and' the empire, 
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hating tko support left but France, would be forced te 
court the latter, wtio would then act the most important 
fA all parts> that of th arbitruHr ^ Europl. 
. WhateY^ be the existing situation of France with 
respett tt) the emperor, it is certain, there is not a moment 
to be lost in endeavouring to conciliate that monarch ; 
and that it will be extremely dangerous: for France to allow 
herself to be longer deceived by the hopes of an alliance 
with Prussias who, by its conduct with regard to Hol- 
land, seems to verge tc^wards a friendship with £nglaiid ; 
from which, should that power really intend to se^^nd its 
views, it cto only be disengaged by tlie oS/tr of greater 
advantages i such as- some aggrandisemeait in Poland, or 
9, dismemberment of ^e Austrian power ;wideas too chi» 
Inerical in the pre;$^nt state of things to affect tlfie court of 
Berlin, which seems convinced, that^ considering the re- 
moteness of our possessions, we can afford it no material 
assistance, especially as our army is in too bad a state to 
act with aiiy^effect, Prussia, besides, sees Holland ready to. 
become wholly devoted to France : it sees, that from such 
a change, the support it has hitherto experienced from its 
alliance with Engllind ^ill be uselesst whenever the repub- 
lic shall unite with Franceagainat thatpower ; and that from 
that moment the court of Berlin would rein^m destitute, 
and without afiy support but its owp internal force. It 
cannot therefore fail to use every art of policy, to prevent 
the ruin of the stfidtholder, and secure an union with Eng- 
land ; hoping suc^cessively ^o draw in the empire and Rus^t 
sia, by hiding out to theoi their 9ggt^ndisement. Should 
France, therefore^ defer her otffers, she would risk tlie loss 
of Holland,, even, should she empl^oy her w^ole power in 
support gf^ t|)er patriotic par^y fhcrCi: and would lem^. 



# qmfit M$ s|iMMQ»?&4 H^f^Ctav^^ ^^ atfjo^e. great chai^ige^i 
i^rfneb will SDOoer of I^f t^k^ ptace in Eurape. Besides 
iMpfaicbi fibe Imi^id lo^^er can^eqiience al^o, ai;id perhaps^ 
ia the e«d^ inaay^ of ber fin^f prQvioces,.. 

We arre npt ignoraot of the. M3AP<W4?niax<pes. which 
might arise from a perpetual and too closje alliance be- 
tween Fn^c^ and tbe e^nperor; bvt there is a just me- 
Si$$Bo, in this ^^66» easy tQ b^ K^erv^sd and followed. Be- 
jsi4^9 4ie king's council c^ have no other aim, than to 
my^ii tbemsel^^ea of every fa,vourable circumstance which 
€>GCK^s-^ to wicsfckea England* at)^ 4f^ve the English out of 
Jbidia* The issvie of the war, which was terminated by 
the peace of 17^3, proves, that we shall be always suc- 
cessful dfjSLinBt Gre^-Bntf|ip, gs long as the emperor 
-fihell not £prce us mU> a cofiCinental war; in Qoi^ceit with 
that power. Add to this, that even should the alliance 
of FraacQ with d^ ppur^ of Vienna and Petersburgi with 
the above vj^ws, prod^ice a war in Germany between 
Prussia and £i|g^|id 9^s^ii|st the emperor and Russia, 
FffAce mary stiU, a$ 'm ,115% be disjj^ensed with taking 
aay piut in ir; furnishing only (he twenty *four thoi^nd 
ment or the subsidies i<i JVioney, stipulated by the treaties 
of 17^6 and 1758 ; reserving its other means, in conjunc- 
.tiwi with those of Holland and Spain, to carry on a ma-^ 
.rilnme war af ^i^afit England ; whi^h, considering the state 
;Pf the kjng*$ navy, could not bo other than successful. 
The eDEiperoc will have troops enough to be able to detach 
forly or fifty thousand men against the Turks (whom the 
JlussiaoawiUftQ^aiQk in ai^th^rf part) , and to form an army 
on the frontiers Ckf Bobenaia and Silesia, capable of keeping 
Ae Frufi^iiDa within bowd$» The $hc»t war of 1778 
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continue long enough to prove, that the'Austrians am 
acquainted with the impregnable posts in that country \ 
since neither Frederic the Great, nor prince Henry, were 
able to make any impression on- them.** We may also 
observe, with respect to the w^r of 115^, that circum- 
stances are now greatly altered. ' - . . 

1 stj Frederic the Great is no more' ; artd it does not 
seem probable that his successor has inherited his genius^ 
with his throne. Credible persons, who have had op- 
portunities of judging of him, represent him as weak and 
cxpensfive. Now, no king of* Prussia can ever act a 
principal part on the theatre of Europe, unless his trea* 
sury be full. ' 

2dly, England has lost with America the means she 
employed successfully against France in the war pre- 
ceding the last. 

3dly, Russia is now more powerful thanin ll56s 

4thly, The Austrian armies are to a better footing, 
and much more numerous than they were dien« 

5thly, France will be assisted by the moiiey and forces 
bf HoAand, (admitting the destruction of the stadthotder) 
whicli is an incalculable advantage that she did' not enjoy 
in the waf 6f 1756. •" 

Every palliative whiGh could be employed to prevent 
the union of the emperor, 'Prussia, Russia, and Englaiad, 
would, at best, serve but to retard a little the execution 
of the individual projects of the various raoilailchs,' aiid 
leave things in the alarming- state in which they fiow 
are ; ^ihich is repugnant to the true interest of France, who 
ought so to conduct herself, as to increase her power 
snd respectability, or ^at least preserve 'tbtm uaitqure^i 
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liiid preveQt.all feafs for thefiatiire; oAerwise, one em«» 
barrassment w3i*suoceed another/ and Ftance' wiUihav^ 
constantljr^ohtenew.liatdeto fight.:.' . < . . . < 

It stciAs jeasona)ile to coiKdudevrthat if tbeikijQg.aCts in 
(Concert with the emperpr,' ^4;%it«% jthe npcc«sfiry steps 
to restore order in his finances, and regain the influ** 
^nce he enjoyed at the commencement of the Americaq 
war, he would become the arbitrator of Europe ; bj 
which his reign would be happier, more glorious^ and 
piore tranquil, than that of Lewis XIV. So that, should 
(he present crisis be tjprminated in the manner we propose, 
(here will no longer exist any cause to light up the flames 
pf war in Europe, or to involve France in one agains^ 
her inclination. 

We are far fro^n believipg) that the views here mpnr 
tioned are conformable to the dictates of sound policy, 
fnore particularly those relating to the partitio|x of PoIan4 
and Turkey in Europe, which shpuld be prevented or 
delayed as much as possible. But we are obliged to set 
pfF from that ppint, to wjiich a fal$e systeni, as well 
as our own errors, have driven us, and dravv at least some 
advantage from those ills which pur reduced situation will 
not allow us efFectually to oppose. In a word, it is 
necessary, by a momentary deviation from right, to pre- 
vent the other powers froni estimating us as nothing, a^ 
they did in the first partition of Poland in 1772. France 
has suffered herself to be led into a violent situation, from 
which she can only be extricated by forced means : but, 
. from experience of her past errors, she will no doubt form 
^t last a good system of policy, established at once on her 
}ocal relations and real force, whic^ she will afterv^arcjs 
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fliipporrwidi the tmnatm «M Aginty becoming sftgrea* a 
power. It is bjr a spirit of foresight zni tegokrily, that 
propitious events are bcovght alxMit or made use of; and 
It is by devising proper obstactes to oppose to tliem, that 
imfortmiats? events are gu^rM against. 
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OFFICIAL PAPERS 

a^LAYIVS TO 

7%<* Plunder of Geneva^ and the Proscriptions of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal under the Syndic^ 
ship of Gasc and Janot, and the RevoltUioMory 
Governrnent qf tlte Chiles in Insurrection : 

Extracts of the Official PabTications of the 
Clubbists during the Revolution of Geneva, 
in 1794. 



yV HILE this fifth volume was in the press, a re- 
pentant cx-revolutionarv Genevese having expressed a 
wish to read the account of his own exploits, I satis-* 
£ed hi;n. 

Shuddering at the relation of the errors of his youths 
^s the big tear trembled in his eye, he said : " Your history 
wantf nothing but the papers which you tell us you 
have collected. To complete your work, publish every 
part of the correspondence which passed between France 
and Geneva, the secretaries, the Reybas's,the spies, secret 
agents and purveyors of the guillotine. Exhibit to the 
whole world the dreadful spectacle of democratic ferocity ; 
demonstrate its incapability of governing even the smallest 
states. It is high tim^ that th^ effects of untempcred 
democracy should be known. You are writing His* 
torical Memoirs of the Reign of Lewis XVI. The first 
insurrection of the Genevese democracy was in 1782; 
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the last in the year immediately following that monarch's 
death. Ypu cannot close your, tragedy at the fourth act ; 
but if you give us the testimonials I require, the picture 
will be complete in all its parts, and your work be ac- 
companied with proofs, that cannot be contrpverted, and 
which ait besides but little known." 

I yield to his request, not by publishing the secret act* 
6f the Genevese revolution, but its public ones ; parti- 
cularly the bills lit posted up and distributed, and which 
I caused to be collected at the time, as monunients of the 
revolutionary delirium at its greatest height. 

These^ I must acknowledge, are agreeable parts of the 
Genevese revolution, when compared with the corre- 
spondences mentioned above, which are too repugnant 
and odious to bear reading : the" time too for publishing 
them is not vet come. 

These hand-bills and others, decorated as they are with 
the ornaments and arms of the^Genetese republic, are 
original pieces of equal authenticity with our famous 
conventional bulletins. If any doubt be entertained of 
their authenticity, I ^m willipg to deposit them in the 
national library. 

If aristocracy at Venice produced the inquisition ; if ty- 
ranny mark thq despotisnas of Tunis and Algiers j ele- 
mentary arid unmixed democracy has exhibited effects 
equally cruel. One of the greatest nations, France herself, 
has exhibited ^ proof of it. 1 shall here §how the same 
pufe dempcracy producing similar calamities in a small 
state. 

In the text of this volume, I have called the tribunal of 
the cUibs, (i septembriiing tribunal. I have made use i^i 
this respect of an expression employed ajt Geneva, ap^(^ 
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VvKich was well-founded. In reality, the aristocratic party 
were in chains, decimated, plundered, and imprisoned* 
An essential and integral part of the Genevesd did not c6n- 
cur with the political proceedings. The englues Were aft» 
erwards detained in like manner, and the portion bf the 
people so called had nothing to do with the proceedi»gs of 
the clubs. 

There was none but. the revolutionary party acting in 
Geneva : and this was even divided into a minority 
and majority ; the former, factious and sullen from its na- 
tural ferocity, almost always directing the revolutionary 
government. ^ / 

Thus the minority of the revolutionary party, itself a 
pfiinority, governed Geneva during the reign of terror, 
and the revolution of the clubs. 

This observation was necessary, to prevent the blame 
falling on the whole body of so interesting a city, of which 
it is but just I should say, I have admired its attachment to 
France, and the respect for property, humanity, virtue, 
morals, and love of order, which distinguish it; while 
the minority of the minority behaved in the manner, of 
which it shall itself exhibit tl>e proof in its own publica- 
tions. 
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Bill qf the Genevese Government, (Gasc and Janot being Syn^ 
dies) approving the Murder and Pillage in July and August 
1794.. 

•' The syndics and council, on a report made to them, 
that certain persons allow themselves to search out the pro- 
perty of others, considering, that, at a moment of regenera- 
tion, when all the great principles and virtues are the or- 
der of tlie day, it is of the highest importance that no 
ndividual should take upon him, for his own pleasure, to 
Invade the effects and property of another, decrees, &c.'* 
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Extrwtfr&m a Rtpari of the TriUmtHA (tfihe Insurgertt Cfabsj 
Jufyikc I9tk, in the grent Club of the Revehetionists cf th^ 
Momnttim ef GtTieva, against the Ctub <tf Montagnardi, tf 
the 6th qfS^ember 1794. 

**. The Genevesc people have been seen lii insurrection 
Cri the 1 9th of julyj to annihilate their eneixiies. A revolu- 
tionary tribunal was therefofe instituted .... The judges* 
misled, were metciful^ and the country remained without 
being wholly saved. 

^* About a year ago, a popular society was formed 
under the name of montdgnards. This name, respect- 
lible in the eyes of the French, whoi by means of an asso- 
ciation 50 called, destroyed a faction inimical to liberty, 
had no relation to the Genevese, nor their situation. 

•♦ The oiie in France, very properly wished to destroy the 
{actions, establisli a central government, and^put an end 
to all 'the Struggles of contending authorities. 

^* The other, on the contrary, at Gen^a, wanted to de- 
stroy the popular au^orities, and disorganise what the 
Tevolution had created. The conduct of those leaders 
who called themselves mentagnards was extremely suspi- 
cious. 

" John Lewis Soulavie, who was respected as the repre- 

lentative of die French republic, could no longer be so, 
"when he quitted that sacred character to act as a caballer, 
calumniator, and sharper. The French republic cannot 
kave lan embassador among us, who acts contrary to 
the intentions of the national convention, which will 
^ubiless not long delay executing justice on him." 
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iifttacij¥m a BiH cf ^ StptenMsing TributuS df the ttfle^ 
veie Ctuks 0/ July Q6th, fested tip at the Time "when A^ 
TribunQl cmvdamed to DeM CbMS it ^kad iecioMd U %c 
innocent. 

** Revoliitiotoary citizens ! The tribunal Svhich you 
have iftvested with the powers necessary for co-opc-»^ 
rating for the safety of the people, is not, because so 
invested, the kss accoudtaUe for its proceedings.' It condies 
foi^ard to eJcpkia to yau its cooduct'Of yesterday, Tlie 
result of itheccrcnioy was no sooner made puMk^ thart 
various repots announced the general imitgiMitiofi of die 
#eVolutionisfs.' The ferment wa$ great; the prtsoos 
teemed in danger; when a deputation frosn the ttithary 
Committee presented itself at the ttibunnl^ and tti^mdli^ in 
Ihe nianie of the pe'c^k assemUed 4o sitvedit oountty, chat 
ihe judgment of the tribunal should be carried into execu- 
lion, A deputation from the batallions (the armed clubs) 
|K>inted out the same expedient, as the only one which 
could calm the indignation arising from observing, that 
certain caballers, dfeUifbcrs, tmd malcontents, who had 
crept in amongst the revolutionists, had so far succeeded 
iin misleading a number of persons, as to effect a choice 
of condemnations, as unjust as treacherous^ and which 
prove the continued existence of parties, that wish either 
to save the grand aristocracy, #r destroy the independence of 
the republic. What SA it become the members of the tri- 
bunal to oppose to those proceedings ? Calmness andforti^ 
tude. Innocent blood must not be shed; and imqaedi- 
ately the tribunal declared, that, in consequence of the 
desire of the revolutionists, and in order to save their coun- 
try, the seven on whom sentence was passed should suf- 
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fer death ..... It is glorious to be responsible for events 
which put a stop to proceedings, the issue of which was 
incalculable^ and will sufEce, perhaps, to revolutionise 
all minds, and to strengthen more and more equality » li- 
berty, and independence.'* 

Extract qfa Sill posted up on the 29th qf July 1794-, from the 

Revolutionary Commission, 

•* The revolutionary commission, considering how im- 
portant it is, that the enemies of the country should not have 
• the power of withholding their property^ and thereby rob 
the defenders rf liberty of the Just indemnities due to tbenty 
decrees as follows: It is forbidden on pain of confiscation, 
and of being treated as suspicious and counter-revolu- 
tionary, to carry any thing whatever out of the city and 
territory, without the express permission of the revolu- 
tionary commission. ^ 

(Signed) Bousquet, president." 

Bill of t1i£ 30/A ofjufy. 

*^ All citizens who have received patriotic gifts, or to 
whom money has been delivered, either under the name of 
indemnities or relief, will to-day render an account of their 
receipt and expenditure to the revolutionary commission. 

(Signed) Bousquet, president. '^ 
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BiUs (fthe Geneves GovernmerU (Gasc tmd janot^ Syndics) 
of the 29th of July, forbidding the Relations of the Genevese-, 
shot by Order of the Revoluitionary Tribuiud, to wear Mourn* 
ing. Another qf the Qd qf August, allowing black Coats to 
be worn, but forbidding the Use of Crape, Buttons covered 
with black, Feils, Ribbands, black Buckles, Trfmniings and 
Furbelows, to prevent Abuses, 

Bill qf the 2d qf August, 1794. 

** REVOLUTIONARY COMMISSION. 

** The aristocracy, m its detestable triumph, had put the 
last stroke to the loiseries of the people, by oppressing 
them to supply the expenses of establishmeiitSy by which 
they meant to enslave and corrupt the people. 

** The revolution, which has just crushed to the earth th^ 
aristocracy, aims at consolidating equality andliberty^ and 
securing general happiness, by institutions calculated to give 
a spur to industry, to bestow competence on the people^ 
and tegenerate the public morals and mind. A fund will 
be necessary for the forming of useful establishments, as 
well as to free the state from its debts^ and defray many 
considerable expenses occasioned by the revolution^ 

*^ It is but just, that the aristocracy should refund the 
fruit of its extortions^ and pay the expenses of the rest«- 
ra^on of liberty. 

** It is also indispensably necessaty, that the rich patriots i 
should sacrifice a part df their superfluity^ to supply so in* 
teresting a. demand. The revolutionary commission there« 
fQre decrees, that every citizen, whose fortune amounts to 
twelve thousand livres, and upwards, shall be obliged to 
i^ake a declaration of what he possesses within eight dayt> 

VOL. V. ?D 
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at the expiration of which teiim, all citizens who have not 
given in z statement of their fortone Shall be consider^ 
as counter- revolutionists, and punished accordingly. From 
the declarations so exhibited, the revoVutionary com- 
mission will regulate the cohtribi|tion to be provided by 
the rich patriots : but it will extend the quota of indem- 
nities and restitutions, due from the aristocrats to the 
republic, to all those acknowledged as sudi, Whatever be 
their fortune. 

•* The commission, moreover, in consideration of the 
necessity of immediately providing for the current ex- 
][>eD^es of the revoltrtion, and the urgency of furni^ng as 
speedily as po^i ble a fund for the patriotic establishments^ 
Tfrhich are to provide work for the laborious part of our 
fellow-citi«ens, whose want of employ must be con- 
sidered both as a public and private evil> invites all the ci- 
'ti'zefts not to discontinue their patriotic gifts, and engages, 
'that surtis thus furnished shall be received in payment o£ 
tlie contributions to be hereaffct regulated. 

'' Revohitionary citizens ! we are at the moment of 
'a crisis, whith, though violent, is necessary for rege- 
'neration. Let all oiir means, our knowledge, our vir- 
tues, ahd our will's, be united. Let us march under the 
^standard of jtisticc, and the republic is saved. 

BousQUET^ president. 

C H A p o N K X E R Ey "Secretary.' *' 

' SiB of i^ ^H'oMf&nlr/^ Comnmkitin of the ^th ofjugust,- 

signed B^ti^^wfi, Ptt'sident, 

<' The property of tKe*iinderh^'med,'tiild^ ^i^leitcis tf 
death or banishmeoi, being confist^ttd for the tlrationilil 
benefit, siich citrzens as are ifi^bted thef^o ishall cMic 
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and declare tbe. ssime 'tpd^e- isvc^atian^Fyr commU$ipQ 
l^khin three 4»y^ on [Kiiiv of bewg consid(&f^d as coupter'* 
I'er^li^QnistS) 'afld pimished ^qordingLyit ' : . . > 

CAY1.A, Vivneii, DicbMBEs^ P3ikt©sT,' Vshots 

FX1riO,^NAVlLL2, ' ' ' J :; 

Spade, Salles, Petit, Mi)s»a»d,7, "i,*:.,-*^ 
^ T ? banished. 

Cjourgas, Jolivet, I 

Sill from the Government of Geneva (Gasc and Jamt being 
Syndics) of the Sth ofj^ugust, T^H. ' * 

* * 1 * 

** The syndics and council resolve and orddr, that all the 
female Genevese citizens wear either in their caps-, Bafs, 
or on the breast, a round cockade, eigl^teen lines in dia- 
meter, of the three Genevese colours, on pain of being 
reckoned suspicious, and treated accordingly; charging 
the magistrates, police officers, and post^Aiaster, ^o keep 
a strict hand, &c/'' ' '^ 

'Sill posted hy Order of the Revoluiionaty Tribunal, ' dated the 

Stk qfuiugust, , • 

Ordering " all persons, who shall hear either men or 
iRTomen hold any conversation of an incivic or seditious 
tendency, to make known the same immediately to the 
revolutionary authorities, that they may be proceeded 
against forthwith /V . , 

6^1 posted iy the Revoltaiondry Commstion <^ the liih 6f 
A-cCgicst, JT9f4', anHuUing M leaust. 

** One of the heaviest abuses with which luxury has lortg 
oppressed iis is the mad desire' of the wealthy to patacfe 
rheir idleness through extensive man^ionis ; ^n ustirpat!on of 

2 D 2 
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tootfi tehith Kas raised the prtee tf small houses, in virhich 
the poorerpart of the peopk are compelled to be crowded 
together. . . But the arrstocracy, put to flight by equality^ 
has diminished our population. ... It is dierefore just that 
the price, of leases ^ould be rednced to a reasonable 
rate . 1 . and the commission decrees that all the Resent 
leases are made toid." 

Sill of fJie itevolutionary Commission, forbidding the carrying 
qf Bullion to the Goldsmiths, Dated tlie ISth of August, 1794. 

*« The commission, being informed that certain citi- 
zens, having little or no desire to conduce to the ge- 
neral good, elude the requisitions on plate, by remov- 
ing what they are possessed of, and thus keep back 
what the necessities of the country require^ forbids all 
goldsmiths, silversmiths, and others, to take any plate on 
loan, purchase, or any other pretence whatever .... It 
invites all the Genevese to conform to the requisition, 
and fulfil a duty, which will always be remembered as 
honourable to them, while those who refuse will be marked 
with Ignominy.'* 

Mill of the Revoluiidnary Commissfofi of the Clubs, arrogating to 
themselves the txcliisive Privilege of plundering, qf the l^M 
ofu4Ugdst, 1794> signed, Bousquet, President, 

" The revolutionary commissioii is informed, that, 
without any order given by the commission, domiciliary 
visits have taken place, and collections been made both in 
town and country, under pretence of relieving the poon 
The houses of the suspected ought undoubtedly to be 
searched, and the poor relieved. Your commission, 
ca^er to deserve the trust you have reposed in it, to unite 
regularity and justice with energetic atid severe measures, 
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repeats the prohibitioiis already tnade to all iodlyicbalsy 
not to make any arrest, domiciliary visit, impost >or 
requisition of money, effects, or merchandise, without 
an order from the commission. ... As the aristocracy unite 
every vice to keep the people in sla^y and wretchedness, 
let us» revolutionary citizens, to save our country, rail j^ 
around us every republican virtue ; let our actions prove, 
that we have^acjcomplished the revolution with a view to 
establish equality and liberty op 9 reform of the puUic 
manners and mind." 

* « 

Biii qf the Revolutionary Cwnmissimi, swpnaning such Genkvese 
as had individuaify joined in the Plunder, to appear at fhe Clvh 
to give Accotmt qfit ; the \Uh qfjfltgnst, 11 9 ^y 

" The revolutionary committee of finances calls on all 
individuals who have collected donations, as well: as the 
receivers of the clubs, in whose hands indemnities have 
been placed, to repair and give a full account of the same.'* 

JSill qf the Revolutionary C&inmimon, er^oining the Justices qf 
Peace to receive the Declarations qf such Citizens as shall 
apply to them to register the Birth qf their Children, to the 
Prejudice of the Pastors qf the Holy GospeU Signed, Bousquet^ 
President; the \^th qf August, 119^, ' 

Another, ordering the Genevese to bring to the Revolutionary 
Commission of Finances, within twenty-four Hours, a Note tff 
{oU Persons vaho have x^iihdrartfn their property from Tradf, 
either Ity way of Kvchange or Anticipation, Dated the 
Ulst'qf August, llQi^r 

Another, in phich the Revolutionary Commissigji, informed of 
the presumed Intentions qf various Genevese to remove their 
Capital to other Countries, ordains the suspending qf all 
public Sales for a Year, and forbids the Notaries to take 
part in them, August 21, J794, 
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1 K'latrgtike Soekfity of theCikf, MrAen tkfi Re^^^MfmMs, v^ 

* €tm. qf Jiaan Sfr, Jtmrrectioa^ fc>> ijtpqir ,^ '^heir rfispectivc 

• Ciub^Tf-^md ihft (J^fm»an4er qf ^Ofik Qub to draxa up his 
, (Trocp in Offlf^ of jSa^le. fiated Mgufit 22, 1794-. 

Sifl qf the Revolutionary Commimdn qfihe -gsrf </ Aiigwt, 

1?94. 

** Kevplutionary Citizens, * yoo have dcstroyex! the 
aristocracy, but' the national justice has not reached aH 
those whom the puWic opinion has long since pointed out 
as the enemies o£ cquaMuy ; spjExne of th^ta still insolevi^tly 
raise their hes^ds. Sev^al clubs have this night expressed 
a wish, that measure^suppressive of these persons shosald 
be adopted. The commi^sipn decrees its permanept sit- 
tings and invites all x!evplutiopary citizens to lay before 
it dae existing denunci$tion$ against th^ incorrigible ener 
mie& of th/e revolution, wbeA it will issue immediate orders 
for their being secured, 

•* The revolutionary commission declares, that, at the 
jisl^ pf the lives of each of its members, it will exert the 
utmost vigour against the enemies of liberty, equality, 
and independence, and against all those who shall splly 
the pjfrity pf thp revolution by any disgraceful excesses. 

(Signed) Bousquet, president." 

Bill of the National Commission of the IStk of Septernher, 1754. 

"The commission? being informpd that a great punjber 
pf persons are seeking an opportunity of leaving Geneva, 
to iivoid no doubt tlie payment of the just taxes and in- 
demnities due to the republic by the enemies pf liberty 
and equality, and that they end€;avour by fraudulent 
^leans to remove their property put of the country, de- 
crees the examination of all passports and passage-cards j 
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and ordere all persons pipyidedAvi|h-such, ,to return them 
withi^ fqur^and-tw^oty Uqucs, op pain of being reckoned 
suspected, and treated accordingly by the cooiniission," * 

4 

Another f of the Naiional ConimissioUt of the 21th (f September 
J 7 94, requiriug each Contributor to act in s(ri^ CoiiformitT/ to 
his Conscience, and make a correct Statanent of his Property » 
in order to pay his Supplement and rectify his former State" 
ment, en pain qf being subjected to an arbitrary Tax, 

fiUl of the National Comm^sion, of the ^d qf October 17 94^ 

signed fdathey, President, 

. '' The commission, being called .on by all tbe clubs to 
determine th^ degree of liberty to be aIlo\ved the citi2^nS| 
condemned by the two tribunals to domestic detention at 
home, considering, that iqidustry is the sole resource of the 

i^ihafaitants of our city $ considering also, that thosQ 

thus confined form almost the whole of our national in- 
dustry, decrees: 

'^ 1st, That such persons jsball employ themselves, dur-v 
ing the time thi^y are allowed to be out of their houses^ }if^ 
pecessary business only* ... 

" 2dly, That they shall not be out later than eight or nin^ 
at night. 

" 3dly, That they shall not go out of the town without 
special authority. 

*^4thly, That they shall not resort 4o any coffee-hbu^e, 
jpeeting or club, ^le-house, lodging-house, inn, cellar^ 
or public walk. • 

" The national commission invites tbe patriots to wat^h 
over tlie ex^ution of tbe pr^sei^t decree." 

fiill of the Ge7ieTese Gqvepnmfut (Gasc 4f,^d Jmot being Sj/ih, 
dies),' dated the 44h qfj^ugust 1794. 

^* T^p syndics and council, considering that the mono- 
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poly of any obj«at erf' traffic is a serious crime^ forbids all 
pri^^ite persons whatever, directly or indirectly, to mono^ 
polise wine." 

Extract of an historical Epitome of the Conduct of Boitsquet, 
Preside of the Revolutionary Cofnmissions and Tribunals, 
published by himself, the 26th of February 1795, 

" When, on my return from Paris, I became witness 
on the jpot of the evils which Geneva laboured under, 

T 

and the dangers with which it was threatened, I was 
eager to relieve it from the critical situation it was in, by 
bringing forward some temperate and strong measure. 
Should I be asked what I proposed doing, I should reply, 
• I had no settled plan.* I meditated the exile of thoso 
heads of the faction who were ruining the republic, the 
expulsion of Soulayie, and the levying an extraordinary 
contribution. 

*' The evil genius of Geneva had brought within its 
walls the most factious and wicked of mankind, Soulavie^ 
and placed him in a sacred character there. He was tlio 
common centre of the faction (o( reuniters)^ whose house 
became their refuge and rendezvous ^/^ 

f4irtT<»t and Intrigues qfDesstmat, Secretary of the t^evoh^{ie- 

nary Tribunal of the Clubs. 

** Necker is at Lausanne. Coindet is travelling in 
Switzerland. There are various me^ings at Soulayie's. 
Stael goes more frequently there. These ipanopuvres will 

* This most M-icked of men bad fo^ fourteen months kept Geneva iadc* 
pendent, notwithstanding the plan of reanion of the majority of the c4bm- 
nittee of public safety. . When released from prison, he made no other 
^se of his liberty than to Carry to Charles la Croix the papers proving the 
immorality of thp directory iu this point, of vhich he gave M. Mi«:hc)y 
a duplicate in the year 6. 
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conduct the chief agents in them to the guillotine. (De$^ 
sonatas Letters^ f. 134, vcL L) 

Letter from {N.) to Dmonat aJt Paris, llthNivoie, Yecsr% 

p, 152. 

*' When you are writing to die jacobins^ it would not 
be ainiss to inform them, by a citizen of Geneva of whom 
they may be assured, that his son inJaiw, Necker, is on a 
good footing with Soulavie. This connexion is a touch* 
stone." (Dessonat's Letters^ published hy the Govemnunt 
^Geneva.) 

4 Conference between Baron Stdel, tlie Swedish Embassador, 
and J. L. Soidavie, the French Resident at Geneva, respect* 
ing the Jntentions of the neutral Powers iff Europe, at tlie 
Time when religious IForship zoas abolished in France^ and 
the Festival of Reason instituted by Chaumette.-^The French 
ftesident^s Dispatch to the Committee iff Public Safety, vtform- 
ing it of those Jntentions^-^Baron Staefs Penetration and 
excellent Admce.^-^So long as France shall be gpicemed by the 
Executioner, none qf the Powers qf Europe will make Pease 

with her. 

Notwithstanding the contempt I have ever felt and 
shown for the writings of Dessonat, ^and the mischievous 
denunciations of the spies of the legation, one in particu* 
lar, of the 1st Brumaire of the 3d year, entitled, Obser^ 
z;ations on the Conduct of Citizen Soulavie^ in the Falaii 
and at Geneva^ relative to the Intimacy between Baron 
Sta'el and the Resident^ I wish to preserve, as an histpri- 
cal memorial, a dispatch not less curious than bold on my 
part, which I sent to the committee of public safety. 

'* Baron de Stael has just left me, after a stay of three 
hours ; and I sjiall now give you an account of a very 
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loDg conKCrSfttion with, himitlie conclusion^ to be drawn 
from which are far from being agreeable. 

" Every government in Europe," said he, •* is enraged at 
0ur new institution of tbt ifestival of Reason ; and, being 
onr enemies, they will, in the ensuing winter, and in future, 
derive what interest they can from it. We may still find in 
Europe faithful allies and friends, whom our valour and suct 
cess may attach to eur cause ; but you will please to observe 
that baron Stael being a short ^ime since present at a con* 
vcrsation ef various politicians, who are not moje religious 
than the generality of people, heard them thus unanimously 
express themselves : ♦ What confidence could we expect from 
the people, should we adopt the cause of the French, whp 
have abjurtd their God, and who, instead of worshipping 
those whom others adore, have brought forward women, 
void of all character, merely because they were beautiful, 
to represent' t-ibcrty, that is to say, a being absolutely 
id^aji?' The mildness which has just sjubatitutcd wh^t i% 
Cftlkd lU^^cm in France to those objects pf worship revered 
b^ all £osope» can h^ve been only raised up by our ene-> 
mies,*lo excite against France every nation that believe^ 
jna deity. Alter your calendar, your worship^ ypur priests^ 
if y^ yvish jf ; but ^ wi$e enoi^gh to stay at least till you 
hajt^e peace. As loi^g as your goveri^c^qt sh^il eyhil)it 
Sff vQ^itiQn^ry changes ; as Iprig as thpi^ in f^ace ^11 acr 
toPvk^gP their- o^wn wpakaess, by oScp^g the reins of 
gOV|rrmo£.iU to the oppositiQi?, no power will i^gotiatQ 
}iitith ypti; no one can venture to m^cnpwi^e yoyr 
goven^ipent : yoiuf inflMcnc* will be al *a ev4, aiid the 
war w.ill contit^e to be carried on, 

** Ar\4 ^Ixat be^id^ ifi tlus new ku^d Qf gQyern»ent| 
W^^i«h yiqUds to ^?ry storm ; wbiph diajQC^fi^ils th^ b«t 
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laid plans of the secret friends of France ; which offers 
its own secrets to transpire, so that there iis nothing it 
nieans to execute but what is known before-hand, Of 
one of its pubh'c officers who cannot be removed, cajoled, 
or corrupted, at pleasure ? 

*' It is not long since that a public man, whom I sha^ 
not name, but who is a well-wisher to France, received 
proposals favourable in their tendency to the republic : bis 
reply was, * The fruit is not yet ripe ; the goven;ime&t of 
France is still the government of the executioner. It ]& 
impossible for us to venture to degrade and dishonour 
ourselves in the eyes of those we govern. The introduc- 
tion of the new calendar, and this worship of Reason, h»^ 
spoiled every thing in France.' 

^'Unfortunately, the republic has no one left capable of 
negotiating. The arrest of Chauvelin, Maret,*and Se^on- 
ville, deprive you of those who, to fulfil their doty, must 
do many things liable to be misinterpreted in France, and 
to be punished in consequence of that misinterpreta'^ 

tion The power of t!ie jacobins consists in many 

forced and artificial parties : at least (his is the opinion 
of Europe concerning it, 

*' Such is the reply I have to make to the injury a 
deputy has just done me in the convention. 

^< I asked barpn St;;a€l what remedies he had to ofifer for 
90 many evils. I send you a few of those w.hJict be 
regards as the most urgent and necessary, at a time when 
' all public woF^ip has been j^boli$hed» 

*• 1st. ...... . 

*• 2dly, To avoid, as to the constitutional priests, the 
errors committed in the case of tbe npnjuring o^es. 

** 3dly, Not to trouble our country kbou^rs >about neii'? 
gious worship, 
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** 4thly9 To pass a hw, allowing each parish to ordain 
regulations by a majority, as to its own worship and priests ; 
providing however for the priest whom they shall expel. 

" 5thly, To destroy the ill impression produced in 
Europe by our worship of Reason. Prior to this we had 
partisans in all the protestant kingdoms* We have now 
lost thtm. It is believed, that if the convention would 
declare, that, should it ever protect any religion^ it shall 
be iiic protestant, as most compatible with a republic, 
such a declaration would be of service to us in the pro- 
testant states.'^ 

How should Dessonat, the secretary of the Genevesc 
revolutionary tribunal, do other than destine Stael and 
Soulavie to the guillotine ; when the former had the wis- 
dom and humanity to inform Francci thai it could never 
obtain peace from the other powers of Europe, while 
the French government was that of the executioner ; and 
the latter the courage to send that information to the 
committee of public safety, with Robespierre just.placed 
at its head ? This dispatch, which is the 50th in his cor- 
respondence, preserved in the depot of foreign relation, 
is of the 16th Frimaire, year 2. 

Who can wonder at the violence of the French 
Genevese clubs against the French resident*, when 

* The plunder of the embassy began on the third complementary day, 
irhen the resident was forced from his house, without a tingle seal beiixg 
afiixed, by the armed force of the insurgept clubs, whose bands ^^«fc>^ 
reeked with the blood of Witel and Rochemont. 

The pillage was put a stop to on the 8th Vend^miaire of the thivd 
year, when the seals were first put on ^by order of Thuriot,.Trei^lard, 
and Merlin).' They were still afHxed to what remained from their 
plunder, when my successor Desportes was appointed; and it was from 
these rematns that Charles la Croix, by order of the French' gov ernmei^, 
obtained the official papers for this work, which the clubbists imagined 
they had secured, because they carried off the original draft of my Me* 
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their writing^, the judgments of their tribunal^ and the 
accounts of their revolutionary commission^ all teach 
us, that the Swedish embassador, whose opinion, full 
of pe»etration and humanity, has been above related, 
was doomed to the guillotine; that his father-in-laWf 
Necker, is exiled by them from Geneva for ever; and 
his brother, Mr. Germain, obliged to pay down 20,C0(I 
livres, to these rapacious clubbists, for his ransom* Suck 
is the fate of a family, known through all Europe, plun- 
dered or proscribed by a few violent men, joined together 
and formed into a revolutionary tribunal. 

What surprises me is, that the French resident, placed 
in so cricical a . situation, between the two revolutionary 
governments of Geneva and Paris, should have withstood 
Cheir united ferocity. 

Proscribed at Geneva, by the notes and dispatches of 
the Genevese revolutionary government : 

Proscribed at Paris, by the correspondence of their 
clerks and spies, and the reports and preambles to the 
fatal decrees which they thrice obtained against him 
from the committee of public safety ; 

Proscribed in the jacobin clubs of Paris and Geneva^ 
in their correspondence of all kinds, and principally 
through the intervention of the secretary of the Genevese 
revolutionary tribunal : 

Proscribed in England in the writings of the Genevese 
il'Ivernois, gaining strength from his asylum, and sove- 
reign arbiter of the revolutions and murders of which he 

«ioiN. Tbejr 'vrert thus conviaeed, tb«t I deserved all their penecatioQ. 
Let them now read agftin the history of their revolutionary adveaturea, 
^rom the first impriionmefit of their governmeAt at the inOi in X782, io 
their pillage of Geaev* in l'794u 
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h not astriim^ to extiite the plan^ published ft&ta thtf 
^ress in London i 

Projcribed in the convention by ffe^ fattfoti^ deputy, td 
whom d'lvernoiji grants his exclusive diploma of probity 
in- the French finances * : 

Andy to i^onclttde, proscribed or per^€k:iited, fi^m tbe 
dtmt of my publishing, in the yournai dt Paris of llSSf 
(he project of England for repuUicanising France, to tb* 
present moment, by seven or eight Frenchmen, thfe ene* 
inics of their country, hackneyed, like d'lvemois, inslanderi 
and devoted to England :— yet, though thus persecuted, 
gathering courage, making his way securely through pri- 
sons, revolutions, and revolutionary blootlshed ; dnd pre-* 
Irving, with the same zeal and success ai he pftserttd his 
own days, for history and the good of his country^ th* 
official evidence and instruments of the ferocity of the 
Genevese democracy, when abandoned to its own con* 
duct, and with the reins of governmctit, which it had by 
violence acquired in its hands. 

t have exhibited all the ph&nom«na df a perman^t 
revolution in Geneva during the whole of Lewii tht 
Sixtcenrti*s reign, constantly preceding, or keeping pace 
ivith, the French revolution. I have exhibited the plun- 
der, conspiracies, murders, banishments, cabals, arid 
plans of European devastation, set on foot by six cono- 
missioners of ih& Genevese revolutioft of lt82. Having 
taken refuge- in London, they plan the ravototSdftS 9( 

♦ The reply of this dcputj-, Johanot, to the yodng bride of the French 

jT^detit, when ttie »ofidt68 thte liberty df h«r htisfoMd^ tke»^ prbbner of tbe 

Ifeptify Md the Gtrxer&s^ clubk, hartroterf her witll^terrw.. « Wcr« I 

'ih9 Gth€te»t govenimeftt,** lie barbawjUsly sbidy ** I vonlii mfi thd Frtadl 

fOTernmcnt for yotir husbaad's head, ani^I tMUli IwsrciU" 
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I^rancej iVhitli^t- tttititig itt 1789, they pr^are dicif 
e'l^ecittioii) And disturb and direct every revtrfutiohary 
family^ at every period of fe^r sufferings. It fe tbcnefore 
useful td Finnfce, arid (o every other gdveritmeftt i»{ whekt* 
ever kmdj to exhibit to poblie view riot my (Jpinfenu aoJ 
inquiries, hut the official 'accounts of their cmspiracies^ 
which, in the madness of the naoment, they or their in- 
ferior agents have published *. 

And as history is the great school of gevei'nitiefit, 
I shall hope to have rendered an essential scfvice to the 
governtncnt of every natron, if I hafe ^sblished by 
Acts the following great i^olitical triith : 

That if a putt tctii armed kristocracy pfiiAiofes sudi ia 
go<^ernni6nt as Venice ; if an antjed tyranny, ift thfe biinii 
©f a single person, produces the governments of Con* 
stantinople, Fez, and Morocco ; a pure and armed demo* 
craay produces alike in great and small states the dreads 
ful scenes of the revolutions of France and Geneva^ 
while the distribution of power, the union of the in- 
terests of all, and the gradation oT rahlKis and condi- 
tions, where none are neglected or oppressed, form the 
real basis of a state properly constituW, consonant to 

* I here close my publkation of the paperi of the Genevese revo1«* 
tion, and refer to the notes of my successor, Desporte;, far tLe descriplioft 
of the horrid feasts and monstrous outrages of the members of the Grate, 
the favourite club of the Genevesc government ; the chiefs of which, when 
the Gcnevcse revolution relaxed its severity, ofifered draughts of human 
blood out of the skulls of their victims. 

I have not published the complaints either of our custom-hou$es or nra- 
nicipaftties, when the clubbists fired on our clerks or our vessel ; or when 
they insulted the French women, in the cars of passage or passports for 
France, which they delivered out; but they are adixed to the Genevete. 
hand-bilis before quoted, and others, and placed in our national librarjr 
io remain a publk and official proof »f the actioni of the elt^hbists. 
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the laws df nalar^* And may my countiy» eithatiSted 
and bteedinig from so many revolutions^ approach every 
day nearer to this form of government, ^as it has in reality 
done since the great day of St« Cloud ! It is for her that^ 
I publish my book, regardless of consequences or danger 
as to myself. 

NOTE THE LAST, 

Rtspectifig Johanot^ principal Administrator qf the French 
Finances, in the Committee of the National Convention, 

The foundation of all diat has been said in this work 
against him may be found in his various reports, of 
Nivose, 4th Germinal, and the supplement, and in the 
opinions and writings that have been opposed to this 
^puty. 
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